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PREFACE. 



The dearth of elementary works on the Materia 
Medica proper, adapted to the use of American stu- 
dents, has long been felt. The United States Dispen- 
Botory and Pereira's Materia Medica^ which are recom- 
mended as text-books to the lectures on this branch, 
in many of our medical schools, are too voluminous for 
convenient use for the purpose ; and the numerous excel- 
lent treatises on Therapeutics^ by American writers, 
are scarcely applicable to the subject as commonly 
taught among us. This little volume, though not in- 
tended as a systematic text-book, the author hopes may 
be found useful in supplying students with a condensed 
review of the elements of Materia Medica, as a guide to 
the courses of lectures delivered on this department 
in the United States. It makes no pretensions to rank 
among original treatises, but is designed to present the 
leading facts and principles usually comprised under 
this head, as set forth by the standard authorities. 

The illustrations of the work have been limited to 
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representations of indigenous and naturalized plants, 
as most likely to be of practical use to the student. 
Most if not all of the important plants, which he may 
expect hereafter to encounter, will be found included in 
the list of illustrations. A like discrimination has been 
observed in the botanical descriptions of plants, — ^fuU 
notices of which have been confined to the indigenous 
articles. 

The author begs leave respectfully to dedicate this 
attempt to facilitate the labours of the student of me- 
dicine in a most important branch of medical science, 
to the gentlemen in attendance on the various medical 
schools in the United States. 

Philadelphia, January, 1852. 
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EEVIEW OF MATERIA MEDICA. 



The agents employed in the treatment of diseases are 
denominated Remedies, and the branch of medicine which is 
devoted to their consideration is termed Mateeia Medioa. 
Remedies may be divided into Hygienic^ MechanicaX^ Imponr 
derahle, and Pharmacological agents. 

Htqienio remedies are usually treated of in works 
specially devoted to the subject. 



PART L 
MECHANICAL REMEDIES. 

Meohanioal remedies belong chiefly to Surgery. A few 
agents of this class are, however, employed in the practice of 
medicine, and are included in the Materia Medica. They are 
bloodletting (general and local), setons^ issues, hanchges, /rio' 
turn, and acupuncture. 

1. General Bloodletting is performed principally by 
venesection or phlebotomy ^ which is usually practised on the 
median-cephalic or basilic veins of the arm — sometimes also 
on the external jugular and other veins. Arteriotomy is 
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occasionally resorted to, on the temporal artery, in cerebral 
affections. 

Bloodletting is employed, to moderate vascular excitement, 
reduce inflammatory action, relieve congestion, allay spasm 
and pain, relax the muscular system, promote absorption, and 
arrest hemorrhage; and for these purposes it is our most 
available therapeutical resource. So powerful and exhaust- 
ing an agent is, however, always to be resorted to with 
caution and discrimination; is not to be unduly repeated, 
even in inflammatory cases; and is seldom or never proper in 
diseases of a typhoid tendency, or where a tubercular diathesis 
is suspected, or in extreme infancy and old age. 

2. The Local Abstraction of Blood is practised by 
means of leeches and cups. The leech (hirudo) is an aquatic 
worm, common throughout Europe, America, and India. 
The European leech (^. medicinalis), is from two to three 
or four inches in length, and is characterized by six longi- 
tudinal ferruginous stripes, the four lateral ones being inter- 
rupted or tessellated with black spots. The American leech 
(^. decora), is usually from two to three inches long, and is 
of a deep green colour, with three longitudinal dorsal rows of 
square spots. Both the imported and indigenous leech are 
employed in this country, but the latter makes a smaller in- 
cision, and is preferable in infantile cases. When the dis- 
charge of blood from leech-bites is excessive, it may be 
arrested by pressure, by compresses of lint, the application 
of alum, creasote, and other styptics, or by touching the 
wounds with nitrate of silver ; and if these means fail, the 
wounds may be sewed. 

In the operation of cupping, cupping-glasses and a scarifi- 
cator are employed. The removal of atmospheric pressure, 
by the application of glasses partially exhausted of air, pro- 
duces a determination of blood to the capillaries of a part, 
and it is afterwards readily drawn by scarification. When 
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blood is not abstracted^ the operation is termed dry cuppingy 
and is a valuable reyulsiye agent. The topical abstraction of 
blood by leeches and cut cups combines the advantages of de- 
pletion and revulsion. Leeches are employed in external 
inflammations, in situations where cups are inadmissible, and 
in infantile cases. Cups are generally preferable in internal 
inflammations, from their more decided revulsive influence. 
When blood is drawn by either of these agents, its continued 
flow may be promoted by the application of warm fomen- 
tations to the wounds. 

3. Setons (Setacea) and Isbttes (Fontiouli), are em- 
ployed when a permanent counter-irritant effect is desired. 
A seUm is established by passing through the integument a 
seton-needle, armed with a skein of silk ; or, a piece of tape, 
or a strip of sheet lead may be used for the purpose. An 
issue is made with a cauterant, usually potassa; and after the 
slough has separated, a discharge is maintained by the intro- 
duction of an issue-pea, for which purpose a common dried 
pea is used, or a dried unripe Cura^oa orange. 

4. Bandages are employed, in the practice of medicine^ 
to promote the absorption of dropsical effusions. 

5. Frxotions are useful as revellents, and as local stimu- 
lants. They may be employed either with the dry hand, or 
with horse-hair gloves, or with liniments. 

6. Acupuncture consists in the introduction into the 
body of fine, well-polished, sharp-pointed needles. It is a 
useful remedy in rheumatism, neuralgia, local paralysis, &c., 
and is sometimes conjoined with electricity^ when the opera- 
tion is known as Electro-puncture. 
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PART IL 
IMPONDERABLE REMEDIES. 

Undeb this bead are included lAghty Heat, CoJdy Electricity , 
and Magnetism. 

1. Light (Ltjx), exercises an important influence in the 
organized world as a vivifying stimulus. It is useful as a 
therapeutic agent; in diseases dependent on imperfect nutrition 
and sanguification; and the exposure of the surface of the 
body to its action; as far as nudity is compatible with proper 
warmth; promotes the regular development and strength of 
the organs. On the other hand; in many diseases the stimulus 
of light is injurious; and darhness is resorted to as a sedative 
and tranquillizing agent. 

2. Heat (Calor); applied to the human system in mode- 
rate amount; actS; both locally and generally; as an excitant; 
in intense degree; it destroys vitality and organization. It is 
employed as a local excitant and revulsive; by means of 
hot bottleS; hot brickS; &c.; and as an application to painful 
and inflamed partS; in the form of poultices and fomentations. 
As a general application; heat is chiefly resorted to in the 
form of the water-bath and vapour-bath. The warm hath, at 
a temperature from 92^ to 98^ F.; is used as a relaxant in 
dislocations; hemise; spasm, &c.; and also for its action on the 
skin in rheumatic and cutaneous afliections. The hot bath 
has a temperature of from 98^ to 112^; and is a powerful 
excitant; chiefly used in old paralytic and rheumatic cases. 
The hot air-hath, at a temperature of from 98° to 130°; is 
useful as an excitant and revellent; and is employed in cases 
of internal congestion; and in rheumatiC; neuralgic; and 
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cutaneous affections. The hot vapour-hatk is adapted to the 
same class of cases as the hot air-bath^ and exerts also a 
diaphoretic and relaxing influence. 

The destructive agency of heat is resorted to for the pur- 
pose of vesicatioTiy as bj the application to the skin of a 
metallic plate heated to 212^ by immersion in boiling water; 
and of cauterizatioTiy by the employment of red hot iron, 
or of moxa. Hot iron (known as the actual cautery), is used 
chiefly as a styptic. The term moxa is applied to small 
masses of combustible matter, which are burnt slowly in con- 
tact with the skin, with a view to a revulsive effect in deep- 
seated inflammations, nervous affections, &c. 

3. Gold (Fbious). — ^The application of cold to living bodies 
produces a diminution of vital activity, attended by reduction 
of the temperature and volume of the part, with contraction 
of the blood-vessels and other tissues, and suspension of the 
secretions and exhalations. The application of excessive or 
prolonged cold is followed by the torpor and death of the 
part. When it is applied in moderation and for a short 
period, reaction generally takes place, with a return and even 
increase of temperature, volume, colour, and sensibility. 

Cold is employed therapeutically, with a view to both its 
primary and secondary effects. The primary action of cold 
is depressing and sedative. As a sedative agent, it is used, 
1. To lessen vascular and nervous excitement and preter- 
natural heat, as by the use of cold lotions and spongings 
in fevers, the ice-cap in cerebral affections, the shower-bath 
in insanity, &c. 2. To constringe the tissues, promote the 
coagulation of the blood, and lessen the volume of parts; 
hence the local application of ice or cold water to abate in- 
flammation, check hemorrhage, cure aneurism, and reduce 
strangulated herniad. 

The secondary effects of cold are the reverse of the primary 

2* 
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eflbotSy and are obtained by the employment of a less intense 
degree of cold. They are resorted to^ 1. To invigorate the 
system, as with the cold shower-bath and plunge>bath. 2. To 
rouse the system, as by cold affusions in coma and asphyxia. 
3. To recall the vital properties to frost-bitten parts. 4. To 
effect local excitation, as by the application of the cold 
douche to rheumatic and paralysed limbs. 

Gold liquids and ice are taken into the stomach as refrige- 
rants in fevers. They are introduced into the rectum and 
vagina, to check hemorrhage and allay irritation ; and cold 
water, injected into the impregnated uterus, is among the 
most certain means of inducing premature delivery. 

4. Eleotrioity (Electbigitas).— The electric current 
acts as an excitant to the nerves both of sensation and motion. 
It influences to some extent, also, the secretions, through its 
action on the nerves distributed to the secreting organs; and 
it affects the circulation, by inducing contractions of the 
heart. A powerful charge of electricity produces violent and 
frequently fatal effects on the central nervous system. 

The various forms of electricity are resorted to for their 
stimulant effect in a number of nervous affections. It is 
chiefly useful in cases of local and functional paralysis, which 
are independent of lesion of the nervous centres. It has also 
been employed with occasional good effect in amaurosis, 
nervous deafness, neuralgia, chronic rheumatism, chorea, and 
other neuroses. From its influence on the secretions, it has 
been prescribed as an emmenagogue, and to promote the biliary 
secretion, and to heal ulcers. In the form of electro-mag- 
netism, it is a powerful excitant in the coma resulting from 
narcotic poisons, and in asphyxia generally, and is probably 
the most active remedy that can be exhibited in these cases. 

For medicinal purposes, electricity is obtained from three 
sources: — 
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1. IVtcttofiy as in the oommon electrical machine. 

2. ChemicaZ action^ as in the voltaic battery. 

3. Magnetism^ either of temporary magnets, as in the coil 
machines, or of permanent magnets, as in the electro-magnetio 
machines. 

5. Magnetism (MAGNETisMtrs). — ^The employment of 
magnetism as a remedial resource dates more than thirteen 
hundred years back; and the recent discoyeries of the oniyer* 
sality of its influence over the material world have led to in- 
creased experiments with it as a therapeutic agent. The 
application of magnets appears occasionally to exercise con- 
siderable influence over neuralgic pains and spasmodic affec- 
tions. The effects of this remedy are, however, uncertain, 
and it is now little used, except to detect the existence of 
needles and other steel substances impacted in the body. 



PART III. 
PHARMACOLOGICAL REMEDIES. 

Phabmaoologioal Remedies, or Medicines, are sub- 
stances, not essentially alimentary, which, when applied to 
the body, alter or modify its vital functions, and are thus ren- 
dered applicable to the treatment of diseases. 

The term Materia Mediga is, strictly speaking, limited 
to that portion of Therapeutics devoted to the consideration 
of medicines. Pharmaoy is the department of Materia 
Medica which treats of the collection, preparation, preserva- 
tion, and dispensation of medicines. 

To the student of medicine, the objects of examination in 
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relation to medicines are, — the sources from which they are 
derived; the mode in which thej are prepared and brought 
to market ; their sensible qualities, and also their chemical 
composition and relations ; their physiological effects, or the 
effects which they are capable of producing in healthy indi* 
yiduals ; their therapeutical effects, or those which they pro- 
duce in morbid states of the system } and, lastly, the doses, 
modes of administration, and preparations (extemporaneous 
and officinal), under which they are administered. 

The effects of medicines take place either in the parts to 
which they are applied, or in distant parts of the system. 
The former are termed local or topical effects ; the latter, re- 
mote effects, 

MODUS OPERANDI OF MEDICINES. 

The medium through which the influence of medicines is 
exerted on remote parts of the body, or their modus operandi 
(as it is usually termed), has long been a contested point. 
On the one hand, it has been supposed that medicines and 
poisons transmit their impressions from the parts receiving 
them to distant parts, by means of a communication through 
the nerves; on the other, that the absorption or passage of 
the medicinal or poisonous molecules into the blood is neces- 
sary to their action on parts remote from the seat of impres- 
sion. 

Both these agencies have been adopted to explain the modus 
operandi of medicines. The weight of proof, however, in- 
clines to the opinion that the chara^cteristic action of medicines 
is transmitted to the parts influenced, exclusively through the 
medium of the circulation. The operation of medicines by 
nervous agency does not extend beyond the mere sympathy, 
which is always produced throughout the system by a decided 
impression made upon any part. 
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The action of medioines by absorption is proved by a variety 
of facts. 

They are detected in many parts of the syBtem, remote 
from that to which they have been applied, having been 
fonnd in the blood, the solids, and the excretions, after being 
taken into the stomach. If the circalation be intermpted, the 
influence of a poison cannot be transmitted ; while its effects 
have been obtained, when applied to a wound in the foot of 
an animal, after all parts of the extremity have been severed, 
except the artery and vein. In confirmation of tilie doctrine 
of absorption, may be cited also the admitted facts, that the 
remote effects of medicines or poisons are promoted or retarded 
by circumstaDces which promote or retard absorption ; that 
the blood of poisoned animals is found to possess poisonous 
properties ; that the fluids and solids acquire medicinal pro- 
perties after the use of medicines (as the milk of nurses) ; 
that the specific effects of medicines are produced by their 
injection into the blood ; and that medicines disappear from 
closed cavities into which they are introduced. 

After their absorption into the blood, medicines circulate 
with it, penetrate through the capillaries to the various organs, 
and are afterwards thrown out of the system with the excre- 
tions. Some medicine's produce changes in the condition of 
the circulating fluid* Others have a specific action upon some 
one or other of the organs of the body. And in passing out 
of the system, most medicines act as stimulants to t^e organs 
by which they are thrown out. 

The absorption of medicines is effected principally by the 
veins, and in some degree also by the lymphatics and lacteals. 
The medicinal particles penetrate or soak through the inter- 
stices of the tissue with which they are placed in contact, and 
are thence diffused through the circulation. To a limited 
extent, medicinal substances probably penetrate all the tissues 
of the part to which they are applied, and in this way the 
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activity of medicines is most decided upon the organs conti- 
guous to the seat of application. 

It is objected to the theory of the operation of medicines 
by absorption, that certain poisons act with a rapidity incom- 
patible with their previous introduction into the circulation. 
This is, however, not the fact, as the action of the most violent 
poisons (hydrocyanic acid, for example), is never wholly in- 
stantaneous; and careful experiments have shown that the 
velocity of the circulation is sufficient to diifuse a poison 
through the blood in a shorter space of time than its effects 
are ever observed on the system. 

CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH MODIFY THE EFFECTS OF MEDICINES. 

The circumstances which modify the effect of medicines re- 
late both to the medicines and to the human system. 

1. The properties of medicines are modified by the soil in 
which they grow, by climate, cultivation, age, and the season 
of the year at which they are gathered. 

2. Medicines are more active, because more readily ab- 
sorbed, in a state of solution than in a solid state. 

3. Soluble medicines are often rendered inert by a che- 
mical reaction which converts them into insolubles : in this 
way antidotes modify the effects of poisons. 

4. Differences in dose greatly modify the effects of medi- 
cines. 

5. Pharmaceutical modifications have an important in- 
fluence on the efficacy of medicines. They may be exhibited 
in the solid, semi-solid, liquid, and aeriform states : 

In the solid state they are administered in the shape of 
powders, pills, lozenges, and confections. 

In the liquid state, they are administered in the shape of 
mixtures and solutions — ^under the head of solutions being 
included the officinal preparations designated as infusions. 
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decoctions^ wines^ tinctures^ vinegars^ sjnips, honeys, and 
oxymels. 

In the semv-solid, or soft state, they are applied externally, 
in the form of liniments, ointments, cerates, plasters, and 
cataplasms. 

In the form of gases and vapours, medicines are used for 
purposes of inhalation. 

SOLIDS. 

Powders (^Puheres). The form of powder is usually 
selected for the administration of medicines, which are not 
very hulky, nor of yery disagreeable taste, and have no cor- 
rosive property. Deliquescent substances, and such as con- 
tain a large proportion of fixed oil, should always be recently 
pulverized, as they are liable to spoil when kept. Other 
substances, employed in the form of powder, are usually pul- 
verized on a large scale. For the purpose of pulverizing 
drugs in small quantity, the physician makes use of a pestle 
and mortar^ of metal, glass, Wedgwood ware, or marble. 
Various means are resorted to, to facilitate the operation of 
powdering, and care should be taken to separate the inert 
portions and impurities. 

The lighter powders may be administered in water or other 
thin liquid. The heavier powders require a more consistent 
vehicle, as syrup, treacle, or honey. 

Pills (Filulss), are small globular masses, of a size that can 
be conveniently swallowed. The form of pill is suitable for 
the exhibition of medicines which are not bulky, and are of 
disagreeable taste or smell, or insoluble in water. Deliques- 
cent substances should not be made into pills, and those which 
are efflorescent should be previously deprived of their water 
of crystallization. 

Some substances are readily made into pills, with the addi- 
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tion of a little water or spirit. Very soft or liquid substances 
require the addition of some dry inert powder, as bread-crumb 
or powdered gum Arabic, to reduce them to a proper consistence. 

Heavy powders are mixed with some soft solid, as conserve 
of roses, or with a tenacious liquid, as treacle, or syrup. When 
the pilular mass is properly prepared, it is rolled with a 
spatula into a cylinder of uniform thickness, and is then 
divided into the required number of pills, with the hand, or 
more accurately, with a pill machine. The pills are rolled 
into spherical form between the fingers ; and to prevent ad- 
hesion, are dusted with some dry powder, as powdered liquo- 
rice root or carbonate of magnesia. To conceal the taste and 
smell of pills, they are sometimes coated with gelatin, collo- 
dion, &c. 

Troohes or Lozenges (^TrochiscC), are small, dry, solid 
masses, made of powders with sugar and mucilage, and in- 
tended to be held in the mouth and allowed to dissolve slowly. 
Mucilage of trtigacanth is usually employed in preparing 
lozenges. 

Confections (Oon/ectiones), are soft solid preparations, 
made with some saccharine matter. They are subdivided into 
Conserves and Electuaries: the former consist of combinations 
of recent vegetable substances and refined sugar, beat into a 
uniform mass; the latter are extemporaneous mixtures of 
medicines, usually dry powders, with syrup, honey, or treacle. 

LIQUIDS. 

Mixtures (Jdistursd)^ are preparations of insoluble sub- 
stances, suspended in water by means of gum, sugar, the yolk 
of eggs, or other viscid matter. When the suspended sub- 
stance is oleaginous, the mixture is termed an emidsion. 

Infusions (Infusa), are partial solutions of vegetable sub- 
stances in water, obtained without the aid of ebullition. They 
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are made with both hot and cold water : the former extracts 
the soluble principle more rapidly and in larger proportion ; 
the latter is preferred^ when the active principle would be in- 
jured by heaty or when it is desirable not to take up some 
matter, insoluble at a low temperature. Infusions have 
been usually made by pouring water upon the substances to 
be infused, and allowing it to remain upon them for some 
time : when the process takes place at a heat of from 60^ to 
90% it is termed maceration ; when at a heat of from 90° to 
100°, digestion. — Of late years, a more efficient mode of ex- 
tracting the medicinal virtues of plants has been introduced, 
termed percolation. In this operation, the medicinal sub- 
stance is coarsely powdered, and placed in an instrument 
called a percolator y in the lower part of which is fitted a 
metallic plate, like a colander. The powder is then saturated 
with water or other menstruum, till it will absorb no more ; 
and, after they have remained some time in contact, fresh 
portions of the menstruum are added till the required quantity 
is employed. The fresh liquid, as it is successively added, 
percolates the solid particles of the medicinal substance, driv- 
ing the previously saturated liquid before it; and in this way 
completely exhausts the substance to be dissolved. 

Decoctions (JDecocta^y are partial solutions of vegetable 
substances in water, in which the active principles are ob- 
tained by ebullition. This is a more rapid and active mode of 
extracting the virtues of plants than by infusion. But it 
is objectionable when the proximate principles are volatile at 
a boiling heat, or undergo decomposition by ebullition. In 
making decoctions, ebullition should be continued for a few 
minutes only, and the liquid should be allowed to cool slowly 
in a close vessel. As they are apt to spoil, they should be 
prepared only when wanted for use. 

Tinctures ( Tinctures), are solutions of medicinal substances 
in alcohol or diluted alcohol. Ammonia and ethereal spirit 

8 
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are also sometimes employed as solvents ; and solutions in 
these menstrua are called ammoniated tinctures and ethereat 
tinctures. Alcohol or rectified spirit (of a sp. gr. 0*835; ac- 
cording to the U. S. Pharmacopoeia); is employed in making 
tinctures of substances nearly or quite insoluble in water; as 
the resinS; essential oilS; camphor; &o. Diluted alcohol or 
proof spirit is preferred; when the substance is soluble both 
in alcohol and water; or when some of its ingredients are 
soluble in the one menstruum and some in the other. Tinc- 
tures have been usually prepared by maceration or digestion; 
more commonly by the former process; and a period of two 
weeks is recommended for its duration. It should be con- 
ducted in well-stopped glass vesselS; which should be fre- 
quently shaken. Latterly; the plan of preparing tinctures 
by percolation or displacement has been much followed ; and 
it is the most thorough mode of exhausting medicinal sub- 
stances; but requires considerable dexterity. 

The form of tincture is adapted to the exhibition of medi- 
cines; which are to be given in small quantity; and it affords a 
convenient mode of graduating doses. In prescribing large 
and continued doses of tinctureS; the stimulating effects of 
the alcohol which they contain must be borne in mind^ 

Wines (^Vina), are solutions of medicinal substances in 
sherry or other white wines. They are more liable to decom- 
position than tinctureS; but are in some cases preferred to 
them &om the less stimulating character of the menstruum. 

YiNEQARS (Aceta)f are infusions or solutions of medicinal 
substances in vinegar or acetic acid; which is a particularly 
good solvent of many vegetable principles; as the organic 
alkalies. 

Honeys (MeUitci), are preparations of medicinal substances 
in honey. In oxyrtieh^ a combination of honey and vinegar 
is employed. Neither of these preparations are now much 
used. 
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Stbttps (^Syrupi), are preparations of medicinal substances 
in a concentrated solution of sugar. The term syrup (syrupus)^ 
or simple syrup, is applied to a solution of sugar (Ibijss) in 
water (Oj), dissolved with the aid of heat. Medicated syrups 
are usually made by incorporating sugar with vegetable in- 
fusions^ decoctions^ expressed juices, fermented liquors, or 
simple aqueous solutions. They may also be prepared by 
adding a tincture to simple syrup, and afterwards evaporating 
the alcohol; or, by mixing the tincture with sugar in coarse 
powder, and dissolving the impregnated sugar, after evapora- 
tion, in the necessary proportion of water. Syrups are apt 
to be spoiled by heat, and should be made in small quantities 
at a time. 

By the evaporation of the solutions of vegetable principles, 
a very useful class of preparations termed Extracts (Extra>ctd)y 
is obtained. They are prepared from infusions, decoctions, 
and tinctures; and, sometimes, in the case of recent vegetables, 
from the expressed juices of plants, usually diluted with 
water. Extracts, prepared by the agency of water, are termed 
watery extracts ; those by means of alcohol, alcoholic extracts- 
The evaporation of extracts is generally continued, till they 
have a pilular consistence. Within a few years, however, 
these preparations have been employed in the liquid form, 
under the name of Fluid Extracts (Extracta Eluida), which 
have the advantage of convenience of administration, and of 
being prepared at a less degree of heat. They are more 
liable than the solid extracts to spontaneous decomposition; 
and this difficulty is usually counteracted by means of sugar. 
In making the fluid extracts, ether is sometimes the men- 
struum employed, as in extracting volatile oils and resins : 
in other cases, diluted alcohol is resorted to. The portion 
of the solvent which remains after evaporation, contributes 
in some degree to the preservation of the preparation. 
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SEMI-SOLIDS. 

Liniments (^Lmimenta), are oily prepaxations designed 
for external use, nsoally thicker than water, but always liquid 
at the temperature of the body. 

Ointments ( Unguenta)j are preparations of a consistence 
like that of butter, made with lard or some other fatty sub- 
stance. Simple Ointment (JInguentum Simplex), consists 
of one part of white wax and four parts of lard. Most of the 
ointments become rancid, when long kept, and it is therefore 
best to prepare them only as wanted for use. 

Cerates ( Cerata), are made of oil or lard, mixed with wax, 
spermaceti, or resin ; with the addition of various medicinal 
substances. They are of harder consistence than ointments, 
and do not melt, when applied to the skin. Simple Cerate 
(^Ceratum Simplex) y consists of one part of white wax and 
two parts of lard. 

Plasters {Emplastrd), are adhesive at the temperature of 
the body, and must generally be heated to be spread. Some 
substances have sufiSlcient consistence and adhesiveness to be 
made directly into plasters. Usually, however, medicinal 
substances when employed in this form, are mixed with Lead 
Plaster or Litharge Plaster (Emplastrum Plumhi), a com- 
pound of olive oil and litharge. Plasters are prepared for use 
by spreading them upon sheep skin, linen, or muslin, with a 
margin a quarter or half inch broad. 

Cataplasms, or Poultices ( Cataplasmatd) are soft moist 
substances, intended for external use. The common emol- 
lient poultice, employed to relieve inflammation and promote 
suppuration, is made by mixing bread-crumbs with boiling 
milk, or powdered flaxseed with boiling water. 

GASES AND VAPOURS. 

When employed in this form, medicines are administered 
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by tnhalatum. This may be effected either by diffusing 
the gas or vapour through the air to be respired by the 
patient ; or by enclosing it in a bag or bottle with a suitable 
tube, through which the patient may breathe ; or, when ethe- 
real vapours are employed, by saturating a sponge or hand- 
kerchief with the ether, and applying it to the mouth and 
nostrils of the patient. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

In prescribing and dispensing medicines, the following are 
the weights and measures employed in the United States, with 
their signs annexed. 

TBOT WXIQHT. 

The ponnd, ft ^ f TweWe ounces, 3. 

The ounce f nontAina J ^^8^* drachms, 3. 
The drachm f ^^^^^^ <i Three scruples, g. 
The scruple ) v Twenty grains, gr. 

WINS MBASUBB. 

The gallon, C \ ( Eight pints, 0. 

The pint f pnn+jLina J Sixteen fluidounces, f^. 

The fluidounce [ ^^^^^ \ Eight fluidrachms, f3. 
The fluidrachm J (^ Sixty minims, fl}'. 

Liquid medicines are sometimes prescribed by drops, which, 
however, vary in quantity according to the nature of the 
liquid, and the shape and size of the vessel from which it is 
dropped. Approximate measurements are also frequently 
employed in prescribing the less powerful liquids : thus, a 
teacup is used for f^iv, or a gill; a wineglass for f ^ij ; a table- 
spoon for f^ss ; a teaspoon for fjj. 

A variety of circumstances, relating to the human organism, 

modify the effects of medicines. 

Age exerts a most important influence in this particidar. 

Children are more susceptible than adults ; and, in advanced 

8* 
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age^ also, smaller doses are required than in the prime of life. 
No general rule can be laid down for the adaptation of the 
doses of medicines to different ages, as the different suscepti- 
bilities to the influence of different medicines are unequal at 
the same age. Thus, infants are peculiarly alive to impres- 
sion from opium, while, in the case of calomel and castor 
oil, they will bear much larger proportional doses. 

The following table of doses for different ages is given by 
the Pharmacopoeia of Gu/s Hospital. 



Aqe. 


BfAxmrH Dobs. 


OneOimoe. 

3j. 


One Drachm. 

3j. 


One Scmple. 

9j. 


Months. 

1 

8 

6 

9 

Years. 

1 

2 

3 

4* 

6 

6 

7 

8* .... 

10 

12 

13 

15 

18 

20 

21 to 45* .... 

50 

60 to 70 

80 to 90 

100* .... 


38S. 

9ij. 
3j. 

3JBS. 

3jss. 

3y- 

3iJBS. 

3iij. 

3iij88. 

3 SB. 

3ivss. 
3v. 

3VB8. 

3vy. 

3j. 
3vij. 
3vj. 
3v. 

3ss. 


gr. iij. 
iv. 

• • 

vy. 

• • • 

vuj. 
^:. \ 

xy./ 

XV. 

• • • 

xviy. 

XX. 
XXV. 

3ss. 

gr. Txxv. 
xl. 

xlv. 

1. 

3j. 
gr. 1. 

xlv. 

xl. 

3ss. 


gr.j. 

• • 

iy. 

iv. 

V. 

yj- 

• • 

• • • 
TUJ. 

9S8. 

gr. xij. 
xiv. 

XV. 

xvj. 

xvij. 

xviij; 

9j. 

gr. xviij. 

3cyj. 
xiv. 

9ss. 
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Dr. Young gives the following scheme for graduating the 
doses of medicines to different ages : ^^ For children under 12 
yearS; the doses of most medicines must be diminished in the 
proportion of the age to the age increased by 12; thus, at 

two years to |, viz. : oZi2 ^^ ^' "^^ ^^^ *^® ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
be given." 

jSex, temperament, and idiosyncrasy , all modify the effects 
of medicines. Women require somewhat smaller doses than 
men. To persons of a sanguine temperament, stimulants are 
to be administered with caution, while, in cases of nervous 
temperament, the same care is to be observed in the employ- 
ment of evacuants. Idiosyncrasy renders many individuals 
peculiarly susceptible or insusceptible to the action of parti- 
cular medicines, as mercury, opium, &c. 

Habit diminishes the influences of many medicines, espe- 
cially narcotics ; and not a few diseases produce a remarkable 
insusceptibility to medicinal action. 

The influence of climate, occupation, and the imxigination 
upon the effects of medicines is often decided, and deserves 
attention in prescribing. 

PABTS TO WHICH MEDICINES ABE APPLIED. 

Medicines are applied to the skin, to mucous membranes, 
to serous membranes, to wounds, ulcers, and abscesses, and 
they are injected into the veins. 

1. To the Skin, — Medicines are applied to the skin both 
for their local or general effects. As their influence on dis- 
tant organs is the result of their absorption, this function is 
usually assisted by friction, or by removal of the cuticle, when 
medicines are applied to the skin to affect remote parts of the 
system. 

The application of medicines to the skin by friction is 
occasionally resorted to, but its results are slow and^uncer- 
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tain; and when we wish to affect the system^ through the 
agency of the skin^ the preferable method is to apply the 
medicine to the dermis denuded of the cuticle. 

This is termed the endermic method, and the cuticle is 
usually removed by means of a blister. The medicine is 
applied to the denuded dermis in the form of a powder; or, 
if very irritating, it may be incorporated with gelatine, lard, 
or cerate. This method is useful in cases of irritability of the 
stomach, of inability to swallow, or where we desire to influence 
the system rapidly and by every possible avenue, or where 
it is of importance to apply the medicine near the seat of dis- 
ease. The dose is to be two or tlyree times the amount 
which is administered by the stomach. 

2. To the Mucous Membranes. — Medicines are applied to all 
the gastro-pulmonary and genito-urinary mucous surfaces. 

a. To the conjunctiva, they are applied for local effects 
only, and are termed collyria, or eye-washes. 

h. To the nasal or pituitary m^ernbrane, they are applied 
usually for local purposes; sometimes, however, to irritate, 
and excite a discharge, when they are termed errhines; 
sometimes, also, to produce sneezing, with a view to the ex- 
pulsion of foreign bodies from the nasal cavities, when they 
are termed sternutatories. 

c. To the mv^coiLS membrane of the m>outh and throat, 
medicines are applied almost exclusively for local purposes. 
When in solution, they are termed gargarism^ta, or gargles. 
Powders are introduced by insufflation. 

d. To the Eustachian tubes, washes are applied in local 
affections. 

e. On the atrial or tracheo-bronchial membrane, medicines 
produce a very decided influence, both local and general. 
Various substances are inhaled with advantage in phthisis, 
chronic bronchitis and laryngitis, asthma, &c., while the 
most powerful effects are produced on the system by the 
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absorption of ethereal yapovn and gases through the pul- 
monary snrfiice. 

/. The gcLstrfhinUUinaZ mucotu membrane, of all parts of 
the body; is most employed for the exhibition of medicines. 
The stomach, from its great sasceptibility, its actiye absorbing 
power, and the numerous relations which it has with almost 
every part of the body, is the chief recipient of medicinal 
agents. The rectum is, howeyer, also frequently employed 
for yarious purposes, as to relieye disease of this or of neigh- 
bouring organs, to occasion reyulsion, to produce alyine 
eyacuations, to destroy ascarides, and when for any reason 
it is desirable to spare the stomach. 

Solid substances introduced into the rectum are termed 
tupposttortet. Liquids introduced into the rectum are termed 
dy9ter$y lavements^ injections, and enemata. Soluble sub- 
stances, when thus applied, are usually dissolyjBd in water; 
insoluble substances are suspended in some mucilaginous 
yehicle. When the enema is to be retained, it should be from 
one to four fluid drachms in quantity. When it is introduced 
to act upon the bowels, its bulk may be from twelve to sixteen 
fluid ounces for an adult, six to eight fluid ounces for a youth 
of twelve, three to four fluid ounces for a child of one to five 
years, and a fluid ounce for a newly-born infant. Various 
instruments are used for the administration of enemata, as 
the pipe and bladder, the ordinary syringe, the self-injecting 
apparatus acting by gravity, and the elastic bottle and tube. 
Gaseous matters have also been thrown into the rectum — 
tobacco-smoke, for example, — ^to relieve obstruction of the 
bowels. 

g. To the urvruhgenitaZ and va^irio-uterine membranes, 
applications are made exclusively for local purposes. 

3. To Serous Membrai^es. Irritating solutions are injected 
into the cavity of the tunica vaginalis testis, in hydrocele, 
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and into the hernial sac, in hernia, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing adhesion of the sides of the sacs. 

4. To Ulcers^ Woundsy and Ahscessesj medicines are applied 
chiefly for their local effects. The ahsorhing power of these 
surfaces is to be kept in mind in such applications. 

6. The injection of medicines into the Veins has been occa- 
sionally practised. The operation is, however, objectionable, 
from the danger of introducing air into the circulation ; and 
it is seldom resorted to, except in the case of transfusion of 
blood after uterine hemorrhage. 

THE CLASSIPICATION OF MEDICINES. 

In treating of the articles of the Materia Medica, some 
writers have classified them according \o their natural proper- 
ties, others according to their action on the human system. 
To the student of medicine, a classification based upon the 
sensible qualities or natural affinities of medicines can be of 
little value, since it associates articles of the most opposite 
remedial properties. A classification of medicines founded 
on a similarity of action on the animal economy is more 
desirable and useful, and various arrangements of the Materia 
Medica have been attempted on this basis. They are all, to 
some extent, necessarily imperfect, owing partly to the diver- 
sified effects of medicines, and partly to our ignorance of the 
real nature of many of the modifications which they produce 
upon the tissues. Still, the advantages of some arrangement 
of this kind are so numerous, that it cannot well be dispensed 
with. 

The following classification will be found to include the 
more ordinary and generally received divisions of the Materia 
Medica, and to present the articles in convenient groups for 
therapeutic application. 
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Medicines may be divided into — 

Karootics, 
^ AnsestheticB, 

I. Those which have a special action on the\ « "^l^P**"*^*^*' 
nervous system, or Neurotica (from '•*'g«»'> < A^trbJ' tm 

a nerre). ) ^ .'^^i'*^ * 

^ J Stimnlants, 

f Sedatires, 

^ Spastica. 

^Bmetics, 

II. Those which have a special action on the\jj* J' J|f^' 
secretions, or JSecrities (from vut^tetct •®C'®"< niuretics. * 

^^^^' JBlennorrhetics, 

^ Emmenagognes. 

III. Those which modify the blood, op JGfafna- f J«™»*|'^5c8» 
tics (from «4^*, the blood). | iUUcwI ' 

i Irritants, 
lY. Those which act topically. < Demulcents, 

( Anthelmintics. 

CLASS I. — NEUBOTIOS. 
ORDER I. — ^NAROOTICB. 

Narcotics (from va^9|, stupor), are medicines which impair 
or destroy nervous action. When administered in not imme- 
diately poisonons doses, they often produce at first a moderate 
degree of excitation ; but this is rapidly followed by diminished 
activity in the functions of innervation. The different nar- 
cotics have most of them some special peculiarity of action ; 
but they all agree in exerting a sedative or stupifying influ- 
ence on the motor^ sensor, and intellectual functions. Hence 
their therapeutic employment^ to remove muscular spasm, 
relieve pain, allay cerebral irritability, and procure sleep. 

The influence of this class of medicines upon the system is 
rapidly diminished by habit ; and when administered for a 
length of time, they are to be given in gradually-increasing 
doses. 

When employed to relieve pain, they are termed anodj/n€$ ; 
when employed to procure sleep, hypnotics ox soporifics. 
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OPIUM. 

Opium (from oifiog, juice), is the CONCRETE JUIOE of the un- 
ripe capsules of Papaver somniferum (^Niat, Ord. Papave- 
raceae). The opium poppy is a native of Persia, but is cul- 
tiyated in various parts of Asia, in Europe, and in the 
United States. It is an annual plant, with a round, leafy 
stem, from two to four feet or more in height, and large four- 
petaled flowers. Two varieties are said to exist in a state of 
nature : the black poppy, with coloured flowers, dark seeds, 
and large globular capsules ; and the white poppy, with white 
flowers and seeds, and ovate capsules ; but these varieties run 
into each other under cultivation. 

The CAPSULES or poppy-heads are from an inch and a half 
to two inches or more in diameter, and, when gathered unripe, 
contain a good deal of opium. They are sometimes given to 
children in the form of syrupy and are applied externally 
as an anodyne emollient, in the form of decoction. The seeds 
are destitute of narcotic properties, and are used in Europe 
as an article of diet, and for the manufacture of an oil. 

Opium is obtained from incisions in the half-ripe capsules. 
The juice, which exudes from the incisions, is scraped off 
after drying, generally with more or less of the epidermis, and 
is sometimes sent into market unmixed, as a choice variety. 
The opium of commerce is, however, commonly made by adding 
the dried juice, obtained by incision, to an extract prepared 
from a decoction of the leaves, the whole being kneaded to- 
gether, formed into cakes, and wrapped in fresh poppy-leaves. 

There are two principal varieties of opium which reach the 
United States, — ^the Smyrna or Turkey opium, and the 
Egyptian, The first, which is much the more common, comes in 
irregular rounded or flattened cakes, covered with the capsules 
of a species of Bumex. It has a waxy fracture, a strong odour, 
and a bitter, nauseous taste. The Egyptian opium occurs in 
round flattened cakes, of a more regular form than the last* It 
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is redder^ more brittle^ and has a weaker taste and smell than 
the Turkey opium, though occasionallj samples of it are 
found equally rich in morphia. 

A large amount of opium is cultivated in British India, 
for consumption in India and China, but it is not found in 
our markets. The Persian opium is another variety, but it 
does not reach the United States. Successful attempts have 
been made with the cultivation of the poppy in England and 
other parts of Europe, which have resulted in the production 
of an opium folly equal to the Turkey opium, and at a lower 
price. Very good specimens have also been made in the 
United States ; but the great source of our supply of opium 
has long been, and still is, the Turkish dominions. 

The best opium should have a fine chestnut colour, an 
aromatic, strong, peculiar smell, and a dense consistence — 
becoming, however, harder and darker by being kept. It 
should be moderately ductile, break with a deeply notched 
fracture, and, when drawn across white paper, should leave 
an interrupted stain. The taste is very bitter, and somewhat 
acrid, and when chewed it excites irritation in the mouth and 
throat. It is inflammable, and imparts its virtues to water, 
alcohol, and diluted acids — 100 grains of the best opium 
yielding to cold distilled water an extract of from 35 to 45. 

Chemical GonttituenU. — Opium contains a great variety of 
chemical constituents, the most important of which is the alka- 
loid MoBPHiA, which exists in combination with an acid 
called meconic. Other principles found in opium are the 
alkaloids, narcotina and cadeia, — ^narceia, meconine, para- 
morphia, pseudomorphia, extractive, resin, oil, &c. Morphia 
is the principle upon which the narcotic effects of opium 
essentially depend, and, with its salts, is officinal in all the 
pharmacopoeias. 

Narcotina exists in opium, chiefly in the free state, and, 

being insoluble in water, is left behind when the drug is 

4 
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maoerated in this menstranin. It occnrs in white^ tasteless, 
inodorous, needle-like crystals. At one time it was thought 
to possess a portion of the narcotic properties of opium, but 
it is now admitted to be inert in this respect. It has been 
used in India as an anti-periodic tonic, in the treatment of 
intermittent fevers. 

Oodeia has been found to possess some narcotic and anti- 
spasmodic properties, but its great expense has preyented its 
introduction into general use. 

Inoompatibles. — ^Alkalies, and astringent infusions contain- 
ing tannic and gallic acids, are incompatible with opium. 

Tests. — T. of the chloride of iron strikes a red colour with 
meconic acid; nitric add colours morphia red; ammonia 
precipitates it from solution; and tannic acid forms with it an 
insoluble precipitate. 

Physiological effects. — ^When taken in a medicinal dose, 
opium at first moderately excites the circulation, increases 
the temperature of the skin, and agreeably exhilarates the 
intellectual functions. The stage of excitement is, however, 
of short duration. The pulse soon sinks below the normal 
standard, susceptibility to external impressions is diminished, 
the faculties of the mind become confased, and consciousness 
is finally lost in sleep. All the secretions are diminished, 
except that of perspiration, which is heightened ; muscular 
contraction is lessened; and in some persons nausea and 
vomiting are produced. 

When a poisonous dose is taken, the stage of excitement 
is wanting; giddiness and stupor rapidly come on, with 
diminution in the frequency, though not in the fulness of the 
pulse; and these symptoms are soon followed by an irresistible 
tendency to sleep, and finally by coma. The breathing is 
heavy and stertorous, the pulse slow and oppressed, and the 
pvpils are contracted. If relief is not afforded, the pulse 
sinks, the muscular system becomes relaxed, and death en- 
sues, preceded sometimes by violent convulsions. 
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In cases of poisoning from opium or its preparation8| the 
stomach should be immediately eracaated by the stomaoh- 
pnmp, if possible, or by emetics. The direct emetics are 
best for this purpose, as the sulphate of sine (20 to 80 grain8)| 
or the sulphate of copper (5 to 10 grains). Eveiy meaiiB 
should be taken to arouse the patient from his lethargy; 
cold aflfusions, counter-irritation to the nape of the neck and 
extremities, flagellation to the palms of the hands and solos 
of the feet, and, best of all, when the coma is profound, the 
deciro-mcigneiic buttery y constitute our chief resources in this 
emergency. Artificial inflation of the lungs is also to be 
practised. In an apoplectic state of the pulse, venesection 
has been resorted to ; but the abstraction of blood &yours 
the absorption of any portion of the poison which may remain 
in the stomach. Strong coffee and other mild stimuli may 
be used to support the system. The poisonous action of 
opium appears to be entirely directed to the nervous system, 
no local lesions being found after death. 

Opium is largely used as an habitual stimulant in Oriental 
countries, and to some extent in Europe and the United 
States. The effects of indulgence in this species of intoxica- 
tion are of the most destructive character upon both the 
physical and mental faculties. 

Medicinal Uses, — Of all the articles of the Materia Medica, 
opium enjoys the widest range of therapeutic application. 
From its properties of assuaging pain and inducing sleep, 
it is useful in almost all diseases; and it is positively contra- 
indicated only where there is a tendency to apoplexy or ooma, 
or where there exists an idiosyncrasy with respect to its effects. 
As an anodyne in painful malignant ulcers and severe in- 
juries, we have no substitute for opium ; and, as an hypnotic 
in mania-a-potu, and in the wakefulness and cerebral irrita- 
bility of fever, it is equally invaluable. From its power of 
relaxing muscular spasm, it is our most efficient resource in 
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tetanoB, colic, and spasm of the stomaoli, bowels, biliary 
ducts, ureters, neck of the bladder, &c. In dysentery and 
cholera it forms the basis of eyery variety of treatment, partly 
for its diaphoretic effects, but principally for its action in 
arresting both the secretions and peristaltic motion of the 
bowels. In pulmonary and gastric irritability, colica pic- 
tonnm, peritonitis, rheumatism, gout, typhus, gangrene, &c., 
opium is also constantly employed. 

Adminisiratton. — ^The ordinary dose of opium as an ano* 
dyne and hypnotic is one grain. Much larger doses are, 
however, called for in many diseases;, and, when it is admibis- 
tered for a length of time, the dose must be gradually in- 
creased. To infants it is to be giyen with the greatest 
caution. 

Opium is administered in the form of powder or piU. It 
is easily powdered when thoroughly dried, and the pills 
should always be made from the powder. The powder is 
sometimes used endermically, and is also sprinkled on irri- 
table ulcers. In the form of supposttortes it is also applied 
to the rectum. 

The following are the officinal preparations of opium : 

TxNOTURA Opii (Laudanum), Prepared by macerating 
powdered opium ^ijss, in diluted alcohol Oij. When long 
kept, particularly if exposed to the air, it becomes thick from 
evaporation of the alcohol, and its strength is much increased. 
Dose: tij^xiij, or 25 drops, equivalent to a grain of l)pium. 
There are 120 drops in f^j* Laudanum is much used in the 
form of enema. 

TiNCTTJRA Opii C AMPHORATA ( Can^horated Tincture of 
Opium). Paregoric Elixir, Prepared by macerating opium 
5j, in diluted alcohol Oij, with benzoic acid, oil of anise, cla- 
rified honey, and camphor. Dose, §ss, or a tablespoonful, 
containing rather less than a grain of opium. A favourite 
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preparation for children. 5 to 20 drops may be given to an 
infant. 

TiNCTUEA Oph Acetata (Acetated Tincture of Opium). 
Prepared by macerating opium, Jij, in vinegar f^xij, and 
alcohol Oss. Dose, ii)^z, or 20 drops. 

AcETUM Oph ( Vinegar of Opium), Black Drop. Pre- 
pared by saturating diluted acetic acid with opium, mixed with 
nutmeg, saffron, and sugar. Dose, 7 to 10 drops. 

VlNtTM Opn ( Wins of Opium). Sydenham^ $ Laudanum. 
Prepared by macerating opium ^ij, in sherry wine Oj, with 
cinnamon and cloves. Dose, the same as that of laudanum. 

ExTRACTUM Oph (^Extract of Opium). Made by evapo- 
rating the aqueous solution. Dose, gr. i. 

CoNFECTio Opn (^Confection of Opium). Opium beaten 
up with honey and spices. Dose, grs. zzzvj. 

Emplastrttm Oph (Opium Plaster). Made by mixing 
opium with Burgundy pitch and lead plaster. 

PULVIS. IPECACUANHiB ET Oph (Powder of Ipeca^nuinha 
and Opium). This powder, well known under the name of 
Dover^s Powder , is made by rubbing up one drachm of opium 
and ipecacuanha each, with eight drachms of sulphate of 
potassa; the salt being employed to promote the minute 
division and thorough intermingling of the opium and ipeca- 
cuanha. Dover's powder is a most valuable anodyne diapho- 
retic, extensively prescribed in diarrhcea, dysentery, rheuma- 
tism, &c. Dose, gr. x, containing gr. i of opium and 
ipecacuanha each. 

Morphia and its Preparations. — Morphia exists in 
opium in combination with meconic acid. The meconate of 
morphia is separated from the other constituents of the drug 
by successive macerations in water; alcohol and solution of 
ammonia are then added to the watery solution, by which 
the salt is decomposed, the ammonia precipitating the mor- 

4* 
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phia^ and the alcohol seizing the colouring matter as soon as it 
is separated from the alkali. The crystals of morphia, which 
are formed, are afterwards boiled in alcohol, and the solation 
is filtered through animal charcoal. 

Morphia occurs in colourless crystals, which are inflammable 
and dissipated by heat. It is scarcely soluble in ufater or 
ether, but is soluble in boiling alcohol. Nitric acid turns it red 
and then yellow. Sol. sesquichloride of iron renders it blue. 
From its insolvhUity it is not employed medicinally, except 
in combination with acids. 

MoRPHiiB Sulphas (^Sulphate of Morphia)^ Morphia 
AOETAS (Acetate of Morphia), MoRPHiiE Muriab (JUuriate 
of Morphia), are the officinal salts of morphia, made by 
saturating the alkali with sulphuric, acetic, and muriatic acids. 
They are all freely soluble in water, and produce analogous 
medicinal effects, the sulphate being, however, most employed 
in this country. The salts of morphia possess the anodyne, 
hypnotic, antispasmodic, and diaphoretic properties of opium, 
and are considered less apt to produce headache and nausea, 
possibly owing to the absence of narcotina. They are pecu- 
liarly adapted to the endermic method of application. Dose, 
one-sixth of a grain. A solution of the sulphate of morphia 
is officinal, and is much prescribed (Jjiquor Morphise JSul- 
phatis). It contains one grain to f gj of water. Dose, f Sj-ij- 

LACTUOAKIUH. 

Lactucarium is the inspissated juice of Lactuca sativa, the 
Garden Lettuce (JNat, Ord. Asteracese), and is obtained from 
incisions in the plant, before the flower-stem shoots. Another 
and inferior mode of procuring it is by expression and evapo- 
ration of the expressed juice. It is found in the shops in 
roundish, hard masses, of a brown colour, with an opiate 
smell, and a bitter, unpleasant taste. The active principle is 
termed Itzctucin. 

Effects and Uses. — ^Lactucarium possesses the anodyne and 
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hypnotic qualities of opium, with a slight sedative action on 
the ciroulation, and, it is said, some diuretio properties. It 
may be given where opium disagrees from idiosyncrasy in the 
patient. Dose, gr. x. 

BSLLADOKKA. 

Atropa Belladonna, or Deadly Nightshade (^Nat. Ord, 
Solanaceso), is a European perennial plant, with herbaceous, 
branched, downy stems, about three or four feet high, large 
ovate leaves of a dull-green colour, and drooping, bell-shaped, 
purple flowers. The whole plant possesses narcotic properties, 
but the LEAVES only are officinal. When fresh, they have 
an unpleasant smell, and a bitterish, subacrid taste; when 
dried they retain this taste, but have scarcely any odour. 

The narcotic properties of belladonna depend on the pre- 
sence of an alkaloid termed atropia, which is found in all 
parts of the plant. It is a white, crystalline, odourless sub- 
stance, with a bitter, acrid taste, soluble in alcohol, and par- 
tially soluble in water. It is a most energetic poison, pro- 
ducing analogous effects to those of belladonna, but much more 
powerful. Latterly, atropia has been a good deal employed 
medicinally as a substitute for belladonna, on account of its 
greater certainty. The dose for internal use is from one- 
thirtieth to one-sixth of a grain, in solution. As a coUyrium, 
to dilate thepupilj a solution of a grain in an ounce of water, 
may be employed, and a few drops of the solution applied to 
the eye. A tincture (atropia gr. i, alcohol f 5J9 distilled water 
f3vij), is used for the same purpose. And a muriate of 
atropia and an ointment are also recommended. 

Physiological EffecU of Belladonna, — ^In small doses the 
effects of belladonna are those of an anodyne narcotic, with little 
or no action on the circulation, or on any of the secretions, 
except a peculiar dryness of the mouth and throat. In larger 
doses it causes dilatation of the pupiUj loss of vision, giddiness, 
constriction of the throat, difficulty of deglutition and articu- 
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lation^ nausea, with occasionally yomiting and pnrging, and 
sometimes a red eruption. When excessiye doses are taken, 
these symptoms are aggravated, and terminate in delirium, 
coma, syncope) and death, often preceded by convulsions. 
Dissections show that the action of the poison is not confined 
to the cerebro-spinal system, but that it is attended by in- 
flammation of the digestive organs. Cases of poisoning from 
belladonna are to be treated like those from opium. Vegetable 
acids have been found useful. — Applied to the eyebrow, bella- 
donna causes dilatation of the pupil. 

Medicinal Uses. — ^Belladonna is one of our most highly 
esteemed anodyne and antispasmodic remedies. In the treat- 
ment of neuralgia it ranks at the head of the narcotics, and is 
extensively employed both alone and in combination with the 
sulphate of quinia ; it should be given until dryness of the 
throat, dilatation of the pupil, and some disorder of vision 
are produced. Its powers of allaying spasm have been 
found very efficacious in the treatment of hooping cough. 
As a discutient of cancerous indurations, it has enjoyed some 
reputation, but any good effects in these cases have probably 
been owing to an anodyne and not a resolvent influence. In 
mania, and many diseases of the cerebro-spinal system, it has 
been occasionally employed with advantage. As a preventive 
of scarlatina, the use of belladonna has been proposed on 
homoeopathic principles, from its producing an aflfection of the 
throat and scarlet rash on the skin ; there appear to be no 
grounds, however, fot attributing to it any such prophylactic 
virtue. 

As a topical remedy, belladonna is employed principally 
to jproduce dilatation of the pupil, in operations for cata- 
ract, iritis, and prolapsus iridis. It is applied in the 
form of extract or ointment to the eyebrow, temple, or con- 
junctiva, and produces dilatation in a few minutes. The 
topical application of belladonna has been suggested in France, 
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to relieve nudity of the os uteri in Ubcnir ; but the pnctioe 
hu not fonnd &Tonr in Gre&t Britun or the United States. 

Adminitlralion. — The dose of the potnder is gr. i, to be 
repeated and increased, till dryness of the throat, dilatation 
of the pnpil, and dimness of Tision, are produced. It is most 
frequently exhibited in the form of KctrtKt (or inspissated 
juice). Dose i to ) a gnun, to be repeated and increased. 
The tdieture (^if to diluted alcohol Oij) and the akohoiie 
extract are also officinal. For external use, a plaster (^Em- 
plaitrum BfUadonnm), mode with the extract and resin 
plaster, and an ointment (^Ungutntum Btiladonnae), are em- 
ployed. 

RTBAMOHIini. 

I BbuBODiiim Lckth; StrMmDaLL BkUi, BtnuDonliun Boot; Stt^ 
monU Seman, Strunaiilaiii Bnd. 

Fig. 1. 



Datura Stramonium, or Thorn Apple, Bometimes called 
Jamestown weed (iVa<. Ord. Solanaoero), is as annual in- 
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digenous plant, whicli grows very abnndaatly in waste gronncU, 
in all parts of the world. It has a forked, branching stem, 
from three to six feet high, oyate, toothed leaves, large funnel- 
shaped white or purplish flowers, which appear in mid- 
summer, and ovate capsules, filled with numerous kidney- 
shaped, brownish-black seeds. The odour of the plant is 
strong and disagreeable, and its taste bitter and nauseous. It 
loses these properties very much when dried, but the process 
does not appear to weaken its narcotic qualities. The Leaves, 
Sx;eds, and Koot are all officinal, but the seeds are most 
powerful, from containing most daturia. 

The active principle of Stramonium is an alkaloid termed 
daturia, which possesses properties analogous to those of 
atropia. 

The physiological effects of stramonium are closely allied 
to those of belladonna, with a more marked action on the 
secretions. From its common occurrence in every part of 
the country, cases of poisoning from this weed are very 
frequent, particularly with children, who are fond of swallow- 
ing the seeds. The treatment laid down for thei relief of 
poisoning from belladonna is applicable to these cases. 

The medicinal uses of stramonium are similar to those of 
belladonna. It is prescribed internally in neuralgia, rheu- 
matism, mania, and epilepsy ; and in spasmodic asthma the 
leaves have been smoked, with great relief. The practice is, 
however, dangerous in aged or apoplectic persons. Topically, 
stramonium is used by oculists to dilate the pupils and 
diminish the sensibility of the retina to light ; and it is an 
excellent anodyne application, in the form of cataplasm and 
ointment, to inflammatory tumours, irritable ulcers, bed sores, 
and haemorrhoids. 

Administration, — ^The dose of WiQ powdered leaves is gr. ij ; 
of the seeds half a grain ; to be repeated, and gradually in- 
creased, till narcotic eflects are produced. Dose of the extract 



of the leave* (an inepisBated jaice), gr. i, to oommence with } 
of the extract o/ the leedt (tXeoholic), gr. }. The tincture (Sn 
to diluted alcohol Otj}, and the ottUment, made bj boUiog 
the fresh \«mea in lard, are also officinal. 



HyoBCjramnH niger, or Henbane <^Ndl. Ord. Solanacese), 
is a native of Enropc, and is naturalized in the northern parts 
of the United States. It grows to the height of abont two 
feet, with large, ainuatod, pale-green leaves, and flowers of a 
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straw-yellow colour. The whole plant has narootic properties; 
but the LEAVES and seeds only are officinal. Henbane should 
be gathered when in flower ; and; when fresh, has a strong, 
offensive narcotic odour, and a mucilaginous, unpleasant, 
slightly acrid taste ; but it loses most of these qualities in 
drying. The seeds are of a yellowish-gray colour, with some- 
thing of the odour of the plant, and have an oleaginous, bitter, 
taste. The active properties of the plant depend upon a 
peculiar alkaloid principle, termed hyozcyamia^ nearly iden- 
tical in its action with atropia, but more soluble in water. 

Effects and Uses, — Henbane, in small doses, produces the 
anodyne, soporific, and antispasmodic effects of opium, with- 
out, however, affecting the secretions. In large doses, it 
causes dilatation of the pupil, delirium, loss of vision, &c. 
It is used as a substitute for opium, and has the advantage 
of not constipating the bowels ; but its effects are not very 
uniform or powerful. Externally, it is employed in the form 
of cataplasm or fomentation to painful swellings and ulcers ; 
and it may be used to dilate the pupil, in the same manner 
as belladonna. 

Dose of the powdered leaves, gr. iij to gr. x ; but they are 
rarely used. The extract (an inspissated juice) is the prefer- 
able form of administration ; it is of a dark olive colour, and 
extremely variable quality. Dose, gr. v to 9j. Tincture 
(giv to diluted alcohol Oij), dose fjj' An alcoholic extract 
is also officinal. 

TAB A UK — TOBAOOO. 

Nicotiana Tabacum, or Virginian tobacco (Nat, Ord, Sola- 
nacese), is a native of the warm countries of America, but is 
now extensively cultivated in most parts of the world. It is 
an annual plant, growing to the height of from three to six 
feet, with large, oblong, pointed, hairy, pale-green leaves, 
and light-greenish, fannel-shaped flowers. The Dried Leaves 
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are the portion used. They have a yellowish-brown coloar, 
a stroDgy peculiar^ narcotic odour, and a bitter, naoseoui 
taste. The darker coloured leaves are the strongest. 

The yirtnes of tobacco are imparted to alcohol and water, 
and depend on the presence of an alkaloid called nicoHna, 
which is found in all parts of the plant. It is a colourless 
liquid^ with an acrid odour, and an acrid, burning taste, and 
is a most energetic poison. From the dried leaves is also 
obtained a concrete volatile oil, termed nicotianin^ and an 
empjfreumattc oU, which gives the peculiar smell to old 
tobacco pipes. Both of these principles are poisonous. 

Fhifnoiofftcal Effects. — On persons unaccustomed to its 
use, tobacco, in small doses, produces a slight sedative action, 
with nausea, swimming in the head, increased flow from the 
kidneys, and sometimes, also, from the bowels. In larger 
doses, it induces vomiting and purging, a sensation of sink- 
ing at the pit of the stomach, giddiness, disorder of vision, 
depression of the circulation, great relaxation of the muscular 
system, coldness of the surface, and other symptoms of pros- 
tration; and, when excessive doses have been taken, these 
symptoms become more violent, and are followed by convul- 
sions, paralysis, coma, and death. Cases of poisoning are 
to be treated on the principles applicable to other cases of 
narcotic poisoning; — ^the diffusible stimuli are to be freely 
given. 

The habitual use of tobacco as an exhilarant is well known. 
When taken to excess, it frequently develops disorders of 
the stomach, heart, and nervous system. 

Medicinal Uses. — Tobacco is employed in medicine, chiefly 
with a view to its action on the muscular system — ^its anodyne 
and hypnotic properties being relatively feeble. In various 
spasmodic diseases, particularly in colic, ileus, strangulated 
hernia, constipation from spasmodic constriction, tetanus, 
spasm of the neck of the bladder and the glottis, and asthma, 

5 
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it is a remedy of great value. It is to be employed, how- 
ever, with caution, as it occasionally acts with dangerous 
energy. 

Administration. — Tobacco is not given by the stomach, 
owing to its emetic properties. It is usually applied to the 
rectum, in the form of infusion (5j — Oj of boiling water, 
one-third to be given at a dose). It may also be smoked, or 
applied locally in the form of cataplasm. An ointment ( Vn- 
guentum tahaci), made by boiling the fresh leaves in lard, is 
a useful application to indolent ulcers and some cutaneous 
affections, particularly tinea capitis. The oil ( Oleum tahaci^, 
is sometimes mixed with ointments. 



LOBELIA. 

Lobelia inflata, or Indian tobacco (Nat, Ord, Lobeliaceae), 
is a very common indigenous plant, growing to the height of 
from six inches to two feet, with a biennial root, an erect, 
hairy stem, ovate, serrated leaves, pale-blue flowers, and 
ovoid, inflated capsules. It flowers from July till the appear- 
ance of frost, and should be gathered about August and Sep- 
tember. All parts of it are active, but the Leaves and 
Capsules are most so. It has an unpleasant smell, and an 
acrid, burning, nauseous taste, which is at first faint, but 
soon becomes excessive. Cold water and alcohol extract the 
virtues of lobelia, which contains a volatile alkaloid principle, 
lohelina, analogous to nicotina. 

Physiological Effects, — Lobelia produces effects on the 
system resembling those of tobacco, acting in small doses as 
a sedative, nauseant, diuretic, and diaphoretic; in larger doses 
as an energetic emetic ; and in still larger doses as an active 
acro-narcotic poison. It was employed by the aborigines, 
and has always been a popular empirical remedy. 

Medicinal Uses, — Lobelia is sometimes classed among 



emetics, bat its action in this particnlar is too violent for its 
safe administration. It is chiefly employed, b; regular prao- 



titionere, with a view to its antispasmodic properties, for the 
relief of asthma, and is given in small doses, gradoally in- 



S2 mvizw or hatzbia mbdioa. 

creased, nntil headache or naiuea eaBue. It may aleo be osed 
aa an enema, to fulGl the same indications as tobacco. 

Admmigtratwn. — Lobelia is given in subetanoe, . tino- 
tnre, and infiiBion. The dose of the patoder as an antispas- 
modic, ia gr. i to gr. iij ; aa an emetic, gr. x to gr. xx. The 
beat form, particularly in asthma, is the tincture (JIt to 
diluted alcohol Oij), which may be ^ven in the quantity of 
f5j, to be repeated as occasion may require. 



esTci; OonllSamen, 
Fig. 4. 



Coninm macnlatnm, or Hemlock (JVaf. Ord. Apiaoeee), is a 
biennial European plant, naturalized in many parts of the 
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United States. Its stem is erect, from three to five feet lugb, 
round; smooth, and often spotted with purple. The leaves 
are large, bright-green, and repeatedly compound ; the 
flowers are small, white, and arranged in umbels, appearing 
in June and July. The whole plant is narcotic and virulent, 
and has a fetid, heavy odour. The leaves and seeds are the 
portions used in medicine. The leaves should be gathered 
when the plant has done flowering, and kept in vessels from 
which the air and light are excluded. Plants growing in 
sunny situations and warm climates are most active. When 
well preserved, the dried leaves have a fine green colour, and 
the characteristic smell and bitterish taste of the fresh herb, 
though less powerfully. The seeds have a yellowish-gray 
colour, a slight smell, and a bitter, rather nauseous taste. 

The active principle of hemlock is a peculiar alkaloid 
termed coniay which exists in larger proportion in the seeds 
than the leaves. It is a colourless oily fluid, sparingly 
soluble in water, and more so in alcohol ; and is a highly 
energetic poison even in very small doses. 

Physiological Effects, — The action of hemlock in medicinal 
doses is purely narcotic, without either sedative or stimulant 
influence. In large doses, it causes nausea, vertigo, dimness 
of vision, relaxation of the muscles ; and in poisonous quan- 
tities, dilatation of the pupils, difEiculty of speech, delirium 
or coma, paralysis, and finally convulsions and death. It 
appears to have little or no hypnotic effect. 

Medicinal Uses, — It is employed chiefly as a general and 

topical anodyne, to relieve the pain of malignant tumours ; 

and, though probably destitute of the deobstruent powers 

which have been ascribed to it, exerts a remarkable palliative 

influence upon painful chronic indurations. It has been also 

recommended as an antispasmodic in hooping-cough, asthma, 

and even tetanus; and it is used externally as a cataplasm to 

cancerous and other irritable ulcers. Conium is the cicuta of 

6* 
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Hippocrates^ Qalen, and Pliny, and is supposed to have been 
the poison administered to Socrates and Phocion. 

Administration, — ^The officinal preparations of this medi- 
cine are the powder, tincture, and extract. The dose of the 
powdered leaves is gr. iii. to gr. iv, twice a day, to be rapidly 
increased till vertigo or nausea ensue. The extract (inspis- 
sated juice) may be given in the same doses ; it is an uncer- 
tain preparation, and should be rejected unless it have a 
strong and penetrating odour. A tincture (§ iv to diluted alcohol 
Oij, dose f 5ss, f^j); &i^<l s-^ alcoholic extract, are also used. 

AOONITtTM — AOONITB. 
Aconiti Folia, Aconite Leaves ; Aeoxdti Badiz, Aconite Root. 

Aconitum Napellus, Aconite, Wolfsbane, or Monkshood 
(JNat Ord, BanunculaceaB), is a native of the mountainous 
parts of Europe. It has a fusiform root, a simple erect stem, 
growing usually to the height of from two to four feet, palmate, 
deeply cleft leaves, and large dark violet-blue flowers. The 
IiEAYES and BOOT are both used, but the root is the more power- 
ful. They have little or no smell; but their taste is bitterish 
and acrid, and when chewed they occasion a peculiar feeling 
of tingling and numbness, in the tongue and interior of the 
mouth. These properties are impaired by long keeping, and 
the plant loses its medicinal efficacy. Other species of aconite 
possess similar poisonous qualiti^ to those of the A. Napellus. 
The active principle of aconite is an alkaloid named aconitia, 
which is officinal. 

Physiological Effects, — ^Taken in small doses, aconite pro- 
duces a sensation of numbness in the head, face, and extre- 
mities, with a sedative action on the circulation, and more 
or less nausea and muscular debility. In larger doses, its 
effects are those of an acro-narcotic poison ; gastric irritation, 
coma, contraction of the pupils, convulsions, and death. 
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Medicinal Ukes. — Aconite is a powerful and valuable remedy 
in the treatment of nennJgia, chronic rheumatism, and other 
painful diseases, as might be inferred from its benumbing 
ejQfects on the system. From its sedative influence on the 
circulation, its employment has been suggested to reduce in- 
flammatory action, and as a remedy in hypertrophy of the 
heart. It is, however, an uncertain and occasionally a very 
violent agent ; and its exhibition in doses large enough for 
an antiphlogistic influence is hardly free from danger. As a 
topical anodyne, in neuralgia, it has no superior. 

Administration, — ^The dose of the powder is gr. i to gr. ij ; 
of the extract (an inspissated juice of the firesh leaves), gr. i 
to gr. i ; of the alcoholic extract, gr. } to gr. i ; of the tincture 
of the leaves (Jiv to diluted alcohol Oij), 20 to 30 drops; of. the 
tincture of the root (lb i to alcohol Oij), 8 to 10 drops. These 
doses are to be repeated twice or thrice daily, and cautiously 
increased, till the effects of the medicine are apparent. The 
tincture of the root and alcoholic extract are thought to be 
the most reliable preparations. The tincture and alcoholic 
extract may be used externally. 

AcoNiTiA is prepared from an aqueous solution of the 
alcoholic extract of aconite root, by the addition of sulphuric 
acid (which converts the natural salt of aconitia into a sulphate), 
and by subsequent precipitation of the alkaloid with ammonia, 
animal charcoal being employed in the process as a decolor- 
izing agent. It is white, with a tinge of yellow, without 
smell, of a bitter acrid taste, and produces in the mouth a 
sense of numbness. It is partially soluble in water, and is 
readily dissolved by alcohol and ether. 

Aconitia is an exceedingly virulent poison, more powerful 
when pure than hydrocyanic acid. It is scarcely adapted to 
internal use, as even one-fiftieth of a grain has produced 
alarming results. As a topical agent in neuralgia and rheu- 
matism, it has been employed with great success in alcoholic 
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solution (gr. i-ij to f3j), or as an ointment (gr. ij to lard 5J7 
rubbed up with alcohol gtt. yi). 

BZTBAOTUH OANNABIS — EZTBAOT OV HSHP. 

" An ALOOHOLio EXTRACT of the dried tops of Cannabis 
sativa — ^variety Indica," has been introduced into the Materia 
Medica in the last edition of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. Can- 
nabis sativa^ or Hemp (JN'aL Ord. Cannabinaceae) is a native 
of Persia and the northern parts of India^ and is cultivated 
in Europe and in the United States. Narcotic virtues appear 
to exist only in the Cannabis Indica^ or Indian variety of the 
plant^ although there is no difference in the botanical cha- 
racters of the several varieties. 

Effects and Uses, — The medicinal properties of Cannabis 
Indica are narcotic and antispasmodic^ and in India both the 
herb and resin are extensively used as intoxicating exhilarants. 
In large doses it is sedative^ producing relaxation of the 
muscles, heavy sleep, and abatement of pain, without much 
affecting the secretions; but opinions are by no means settled 
in the United States and Great Britain as to its effects. It 
has been chiefly extolled as an antispasmodic in traumatic 
tetanus, and has been employed with success in other spas- 
modic diseases, chorea, hysteria, &c., and as an anodyne in 
rheumatism, gout, neuralgia, &c. It has also been given 
with advantage as an hypnotic in mania-a-potu ; and its 
powers of exciting uterine contractions, and of checking 
uterine hemorrhagic discharges, are highly spoken of. Dose^ 
gr. ij-v. 

HUHULUS — HOPS. 

Hops are the strobiles of Humulus lupulus, or Hop-vine 
(Nat, Ord. CannabinaceaB), a climbing vine, indigenous in 
Europe, and probably also in North America, with serrated, 
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roagh leaves, and greenish-yellow flowers. The medicinal 
portion is the fruit, or strobiles, which are also largely 
employed in the preparation of malt liquors, and are known 
as Tiops, They consist of thin, somewhat translucent, veined, 
leaf-like hracts or scales, of a greenish-yellow colour, a strong, 
fragrant, narcotic odour, and a bitter, aromatic, slightly 
astringent taste. Near their base are two small, round, dark 
seeds, covered with aromatic glands or grains, which are the 
active portion of the hops, and are termed Lupultn, They 
are separated by threshing, rubbing, and sifting the scales, 
i&nd constitute about a sixth part of their weight. 

LtTPULiN is officinal, and consists of rounded or reniform, 
rather transparent grains, of a cellular texture, and a golden- 
yellow colour. It is composed of a volatile oil, a bitter prin- 
ciple termed IvipvlUe^ resin, and other matters. The scaly 
bracts contain a small portion of lupulinic matter. 

Effects and Uses, — Hops are narcotic and tonic. The nar- 
cotic properties probably reside in the volatile oil, and the 
tonic properties in the bitter principle. They are said, also, 
to possess anaphrodisiao properties, and sometimes prove 
diuretic. The odorous emanation is employed as an hypnotic 
by means of the hop-pillow. Internally, they are given to 
relieve restlessness, induce sleep, and allay pain, and are also 
much employed for their stomachic and tonic effect. The 
combination of tonic and narcotic virtues renders hops an excel- 
lent remedy in mild forms of mania-arpotu. Topically, they 
are employed in the form of fomentation or poultice, as a re- 
solvent or discutient, in painful swellings and tumours. 

Administration, — Hops are given in the form of infimon 
(Sss to boiling water Oj), and tincture (^v to alcohol Oij), 
dose, fjj to fjiij- 

The best preparation fox internal use is Lvpulin, in the 
dose of gr. V to gr. xij, in powder or pills. The tincture of 
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lupultn (Siv to alcohol Oij) may be giren in the dose of f5J 
to fSij. 

DULOAMABA — BITTIRBWEET. 

The STALKS of Solanum Dulcamara, the Woody Night- 
shade, or Bittersweet (Nat Ord, Solanace»), a European vine, 
naturalized in the United States, possess combined narcotic 
and diaphoretic properties. They are of a greenish-gray 
colour, about the thickness of a quill, and have, when fresh, 
an unpleasant odour, which they lose by drying. Their taste 
is at first bitter, afterwards slightly acrid and sweet. The ac- 
tive principle is a poisonous alkaloid termed solania, which 
has been found also in Solanum tuberosum, or common potato, 
and S. nigrum, or black nightshade. 

Effects and Uses, — ^In small doses, the most obvious effects 
of bittersweet are an increase in the secretions from the skin 
and mucous surfaces, with some diminution of sensibility. 
In excessive doses it is an acro-narcotic poison. It is princi- 
pally used in the form of decoction (§j to water Ojss), in 
painful cutaneous affections, and also in chronic catarrh, 
rheumatism, and gout. 

ACIDUH HTDBOCTANICUH DILUTUH — DILUTED HTDBO0TA17I0 AOID. 

Hydrocyanic acid, known also as cyanhydric acid, and 
prussic acid, is found in a variety of vegetable substances, as 
the bitter almond, peach kernels and leaves, wild cherry, 
cherry laurel, &c. It is employed in medicine only in a state 
of extreme dilution; and the diluted acid is obtained by the 
action of sulphuric acid and water on the ferrocyanuret of 
potassium, or, when wanted for immediate use, by^the action 
of muriatic acid and water on cyanuret of silver. 

Diluted hydrocyanic acid is a colourless, volatilizable liquid, 
with a peculiar odour, and a cooling, somewhat irritating 
taste. It undergoes decomposition if exposed to the light, 
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and should be kept in bottles covered with black paint or 
paper. It contains two per cent, of the anhydrous or concen- 
trated acid. 

The anhydrous acid is a colourless, transparent, very 
volatile and decomposible liquid, with a powerful, peculiar 
odour, and a cooling, afterwards burning taste. Both water 
and alcohol dissolve it readily. It consists of one eq. of 
cyanogen and one of hydrogen. Its presence in a suspected 
mixture may be detected by the addition of a solution of 
nitrate of silver, which throws down a white, curdy precipi- 
tate of cyanuret of silver, distinguishable by its exhaling the 
peculiar odour of prussic acid on the addition of muriatic 
acid. 

Phynological Effects. — ^When taken in medicinal doses, 
gradually increased, hydrocyanic acid occasions a bitter taste, 
increased flow of saliva, irritation in the throat, nausea, head- 
ache, giddiness, faintness, disorder of the vision, and tendency 
to sleep. The pulse is sometimes accelerated, but more com- 
monly depressed. In a poisonous dose, hydrocyanic acid 
arrests life with fearful rapidity, and is one of the most 
energetic poisons known, one or two drops of the pure acid 
being sufficient to destroy a dog in a few seconds. When 
not immediately fatal, it produces great and sudden prostra- 
tion, trismus, difficult and spasmodic respiration, dilatation 
and immobility and sometimes contraction of the pupils, 
convulsions, &c. The best antidotes are ammonia and its 
carbonate, chlorine, and a mixture of sulphate of iron (gr. x 
to water f^j), tincture of chloride of iron (f^j); ^^^ carbonate 
^f potassa OJ), in water (fgi or ij). 

Medicinal Uses, — ^Hydrocyanic acid is a valuable narcotic 
agent in allaying spasm, pain, and nervous irritability in a 
variety of disorders, and is much used to relieve cough, par- 
ticularly in phthisis pulmonalis, and for its antispasmodic 
virtues in asthma and hooping-cough. It is also a most effi- 
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cacioos remedy in gastrodynia; and in neuralgic affections of 
the bowels, and also in chronic vomiting. Topically, it is 
employed as an anodyne in neuralgia, and in various forms 
of cutaneous diseases (5J to water Oi-Ojss). 

Do9e of the officinal acid, one or two drops, to be repeated 
and gradually increased by a drop, till some effect is percep- 
tible. When it is taken for a length of time, care should be 
observed to have the medicine, as renewed, of uniform 
strength; and it is best, in using a fresh sample, to return 
to the minimum dose. 

PoTAssii Cyanuretum — Cyanxjret of Potassium — 
Is used as a substitute for hydrocyanic acid, and has the 
advantage of being a more uniform chemical product, and 
less liable to undergo decomposition. It occurs in white, 
opaque, amorphous masses, having a sharp, somewhat alkaline 
and bitter-almond taste, and its solution yields the odour of 
hydrocyanic acid, when exposed to the air. It is very 
soluble in water, and sparingly so in alcohol. Its medicinal 
and poisonous effects are the same as those of hydrocyanic 
acid. Dose, gr. i in half an ounce of distilled water, to be 
repeated and increased. The addition of a few drops of some 
vegetable acid frees the hydrocyanic acid, and the same effect 
is produced by the acids of the stomach. 

Oleum Amygdaljs Amar.^: — Oil of Bitter Almonds 
— Contains hydrocyanic acid, and may be used for the same 
purposes. It is obtained by distillation from the fruit of 
Amygdalus communis, variety Amara (Nat, Ord, Drupacese), 
and is of a yellowish colour, with a bitter, acrid, burning 
taste, and the peculiar odour of the bitter almond, which is 
different from that of hydrocyanic acid. It is heavier than 
water, slightly soluble in it, and soluble in alcohol and ether. 
Its effects upon the system are closely analogous to those of 
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hjdrocyanio aoid^ and its strength is about four times that of 
the dilated officinal acid. Dose, for internal nse, a quarter 
to half a drop, in emulsion; as an external applioation, one 
drop to a fiuidounce of menstruum. 

Sybupxjs Amygdaljb, Syrup of Almonds^ made from 
both the sweet and bitter almonds^ is slightly impregnated 
with the virtues of hydrocyanic acid; and is a pleasant yehicle 
for cough mixtures. 

AMPHORA — OAMPHOB. 

Camphor is a peculiar ooncbete substanoe^ derived from 
Gamphora officinarum^ or the Camphor Laurel (JVa^ Ord. 
Lauraceee); a large evergreen tree of China, Japan, and 
Cochin-China. All parts of the tree are strongly impregnated 
with camphor, which is obtained from the roots and branches 
by sublimation. In this state it is known in commerce as 
crude camphor^ and consists of dirty grayish grains, adhering 
in crumbling masses. The crude camphor, as imported from 
Canton, is not found in the shops, until it is refined by re- 
sublimation with lime, when it is termed refined camphor. 

This occurs in large hemispherical or convex-concave cakes, 
perforated in the middle. It is solid at ordinary tempera- 
tures, soft, and somewhat tough, but may be readily powdere<|| 
by the addition of a few drops of alcohol. It is translucent, 
has a strong, fragrant odour, and an aromatic, bitter, after- 
wards cooling taste. It is volatile, highly inflammable, 
lighter than water, and very slightly soluble in it, but soluble 
in alcohol, ether, oils, and acids. Water, added to the tinc- 
ture, precipitates the camphor. 

A valuable camphor is known in the East, which is found 

in a concrete state in the cavities and fissures of the trunk of 

Dryobalanops Camphora, a tree of Borneo and Sumatra. The 

Borneo camphor occurs in small fragments of crystals, which 

are transparent, brittle, and harder than the laurel camphor. 

6 
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An oil, or liquid eampbor, is also obtained from the Diyobala- 
nops; wliich is more highly esteemed in Oriental countries 
than the camphor itself. 

Camphor is composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
(CjoHgO J. It has been considered to be an oxide of a hypo- 
thetical base called camphogen or camphene, which is isomeric 
irith the oil of turpentine. When heated, it yields an oil, called 
oil of camphor. By passing hydrochloric acid into oil of tur- 
pentine, a substance is obtained called artificial camphor. 

Physiological Effects. — ^The topical action of camphor is 
irritant. After its absorption, its effects, in small doses, are 
moderately stimulant, exhilarant, and anodyne, with a deter* 
mination to the skin. In large doses, it causes considerable 
disorder of tbe cerebro-spinal system, and generally depression 
of the circulation; and in excessive quantity, it acts as a 
powerful acro-narcotic poison, occasioning burning heat in the 
stomach, violent convulsions, and maniacal delirium. It is 
also an anaphrodisiac. In cases of poisoning, after evacuating 
the stomach, opium, wine, &c., are to be administered. 

Medicinal Uses. — ^From its combined narcotic and diapho* 
retic powers, camphor is a valuable remedy in the treatment of 
dysentery, and is much employed in this disease, either in 
combination with opium, or as a substitute for the latter, 
in the early stages of cholera, and in flatulent diarrhoea, it is 
also greatly prescribed. As a diaphoretic stimulant and 
antispasmodic, it is useful in the low stages of fever and in 
typhoid conditions of the system generally. In many forms 
of mental disorder, it calms irritability, relieves despondency^ 
and induces sleep. And it has no superior among the ano* 
dynes, in allaying irritation or pain of the genito-urinary organs, 
as in dysmenorrhoea, uterine after-pains, strangury, nympho- 
mania, chordee, &c. From its anodyne and sudorific properties, 
it is also applicable to the treatment of chronic rheumatism 
and gout. JExtemaUt/f camphor is employed as an anodyne in 
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rheumatism^ and as a discutient in clironio inflammatory 
affections. 

Administration. — The medium dose, in substance, is gr. v 
to gr. x; but it may vary from gr. j to 9j. It is best given 
in emulsion, made by rubbing up the camphor with loaf 
sugar, gum arabic, myrrh, and water. The form of pill is 
objectionable, from the difficulty with which it is dissolved in 
the gastric liquors. 

Aqua CamphorsRy Camphor Water y is made by rubbing up 
camphor with a few drops of alcohol, and subsequently with 
the carbonate of magnesia and water. The carbonate is used 
to promote the solution of the camphor, and is afterwards sepa- 
rated by filtration. Dose, f 3j (containing about gr. iij) to 
f gij or iij. The tincture, popularly known as spirits of cam- 
phor (3iv to alcohol Oij), is chiefly used as an embrocation, 
but it may be given internally, where the stimulus of the 
alcohol is not objectionable, in the dose of gtt. v to f 5J. 

Linime/nMm GamphoroBj Camphor Innimenty consists of 
camphor (Sss), dissolved in olive oil (f^ij): a mild embro- 
cation. 

IHnctura Saponis Camphorata, Camphorated Tincture of 
Soap^ or Soap lAnimenty is made by mixing soap and cam- 
phor with oil of rosemary, in alcohol and water. It is a 
yellow, oleaginous liquid, and is used as an anodyne and 
gently rubefacient application, in gouty and rheumatic pains, 
sprains, bruises, &c. 

Linimentwn Saponis Camphoratum, Camphorated Soap 
Idniment, or Opodeldoc, is made like soap liniment, with the 
addition of oil of origanum, except that common soap, ob- 
tained from animal fat, is employed instead of Oastile soap. 
This gives it a soft-solid consistence, which liquefies with the 
heat of the body. 
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ORDER n. — STKEKSJlL ANjESTHETICS. 

The tenn^ Anaesthetics (from a, non, and ai 0-^01^, sensatian)^ 
properly speaking, includes all agents which diminish sensi- 
bility and relieve pain. It has, however, been used to deno^ 
minate a class of ethereal remedies, which are applied by in- 
halation, and produce such a condition of temporary insensi- 
bility, as to prevent pain during surgical operations and par- 
turition. 

The vapours usually employed as anaesthetics, are those of 
suLPHXJBic ETHEB and GHiiOROFORM. Protoxide of nitrogen, 
and the vapours of chlorohydric and nitric ethers, of chlori- 
nated chlorohydric ether, of bisulphuret of carbon, of chloride 
of defiant gas, of benzin, aldehyde, and light coal tar naphtha, 
are said to produce similar effects, but they are not in use. 

JBTHBR — ETHBS. 

Sulphuric ether is prepared by the distillation of alcohol 
and sulphuric acid, and is afterwards rectified by redistillation 
with solution of potassa. It is considered by chemists to be an 
oxide of ethyle; alcohol, which has the same composition, with 
the addition of an equivalent of water, being termed the hy- 
drated oxide of ethyle. By the action of sulphuric acid, with 
heat, alcohol is deprived of this equivalent of water, and is 
converted into ether. 

Ether is a transparent, colourless liquid, with a strong, 
fragrant odour, and a hot, pungent taste. It wholly evapo- 
rates in the air, so rapidly as to cause a considerable degree of 
cold, is very inflammable, combines with alcohol in every pro- 
portion, and dissolves in ten times its volume of water. Its 
sp. gr. for medicinal purposes, should not exceed 0-750. 

Effects and Uses when Swallowed. — ^When taken into the 
stomach, ether produces a combined stimulant and narcotic 
effect, the stage of excitement being, however, very tran- 
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sient. It has long been employed as an antispasmodic 
and anodyne remedy in asthma^ angina pectoris^ hysteria, 
cramp of the stomach and bowels, spasm of the gall-duots, 
&c. ; and from its combined stimulant and antispasmodic 
virtues, it has been found useful in the latter stages of typhus, 
attended by subsultus tendinum, &c. As a topical anodyne, 
ether is a very good application in nervous headache and ear- 
ache; and from its refrigerant efifects, it has been used in the 
reduction of strangulated hemisB, and as a cooling, lotion in 
cerebral affections. If evaporation be repressed, when it is 
applied locally, it acts as a rubefacient, and may be employed 
for counter-irritation. 

Dose, f 5ss to f 5j, to be increased when habitually used. 
It may be incorporated with water, by rubbing it up with 
spermaceti, in the proportion of two grains to a drachm of 
ether. 

Effects and Uses when Inhaled. — ^When the vapour of ether 
is absorbed into the system through the pulmonary surface, 
the nervous functions are successively and progressively 
affected. The mental faculties and volition become first im- 
paired ; insensibility and unconsciousness rapidly supervene, 
during which susceptibility to pain is lost ; and if the inhala- 
tion of the ether be excessive, the respiration may be para- 
lysed, and death may result. In the beginning of etherization, 
the circulation is accelerated, but it is afterwards depressed. 
The period of intoxication lasts from five to ten minutes, and 
the patient ordinarily recovers without serious inconvenience ; 
although headache, nausea, drowsiness, and languor some- 
times ensue for a few hours. During the stage of insensi- 
bility, convulsive twitches or muscular rigidity are occasionally 
noticed ; the breathing is sometimes stertorous ; the iris be- 
comes fixed; and the orbicularis palpebrarum does not contract 
when touched. Insensibility to pain in some cases takes place 
before unconsciousness; and when patients are recovering 

6* 
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from the latter state^ the mental faculties are often completely 
restored, while insensibility to pain continues. 

Within the last five years, the inhalation of ether has been 
practised very generally in all parts of the world, with 
the greatest success, for the prevention of pain in surgical 
operations ; and its use has been subsequently extended with 
the happiest results to the relief of pain in labour. 

It should not be exhibited where disease of the heart or 
brain, or serious obstruction of the lungs exists, or when from 
any cause there is unusual tendency to syncope, and precau- 
lion should be taken to guard against asphyxia ; but when 
administered with proper care and discrimination, it is at- 
tended with little or no danger or unpleasant results of any 
kind. 

The quantity of ether necessary to effect etherization is 
about two ounces; and it may be conveniently applied by 
means of a soft sponge or handkerchief. The sponge is usually 
adjusted in shape to the projection of the nose, and after 
being soaked in warm water, and squeezed dry, is saturated 
with pure ether. It is then applied to the nostrils, the mouth 
being left free to receive atmospheric air ; and if irritability 
of the air-passages occur, this is to be gradually overcome. 
From three to five minutes are required to produce ansesthe- 
zation, and its occurrence is known by closure of the eyelids 
(if they have been previously open), failure to respond to 
questions, and muscular relaxation. The sponge is then to 
be removed, and may be reapplied from time to time if neces- 
sary. 

Etherization has been also resorted to in a variety of mor- 
bid conditions, in which the administration of narcotics and 
antispasmodics has been found usefal. It exerts a powerful 
control over the violent types of spasmodic disease, and has 
been prescribed with the greatest advantage in hysteria, teta- 
nus, asthma; chorea, convulsions, hooping-cough, dysmenor- 
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rhoea^ and almost every description of spasm ; and as a re- 
laxant in the reduction of dislocations. 

CHLOBOrOBHUH — CHLOBOTOBM. 

Chloroform is obtained from the distillation of alcohol with 
chlorinated lime^ and iS; in chemical language, a hjdrated 
terchloride of formyle. It is a colourless, volatile liquid, of 
a bland ethereal odour, and a hot, aromatic, saccharine taste. 
It is not inflammable, is slightly soluble in water, and freely 
soluble in alcohol and ether. Sp. gr. 1-49. 

Chloroform is apt to contain oily impurities, upon which 
some of its injurious effects are thought to depend. As a 
test of its purity, agitation with colourless sulphuric acid is 
recommended, when the acid will become brown or yellow if 
the chloroform be impure, but will receive no colour from it 
if pure. 

Fhytiologicdl Effects, — ^The effects of chloroform on the 
system are analogous to those of ether, but much more rapid 
and powerful. It is, however, destitute of the excitant pro- 
perties of ether, and acts as a sedative narcotic. When in- 
haled, in the dose of a fluid drachm or more, it rapidly 
induces coma, with great relaxation of the muscles, and the 
most complete insensibility to painful agents. The period at 
which insensibility occurs varies from fifteen seconds to two 
minutes; and it continues usually between five and ten 
minutes, and may be prolonged considerably, by renewals of 
the inhalation. The patient usually recovers without recol- 
lection of what has occurred during the state of insensibility, 
and with few or no uncomfortable sequelae. 

The administration of chloroform has, in some cases, been 
attended with fatal syncope. This has ordinarily occurred 
with such rapidity as to render remedial interference unavail- 
ing ; but, at the slightest approach of symptoms of the kind. 
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the patient should be pkced in a recumbent position^ oeld 
affusions should be applied, and, above all, eleotro-magnetism 
should be resorted to. It would be proper always to have 
an electro-magnetic machine ready for use, when chloroform 
is inhaled. 

Medicinal Uses, — Chloroform is prescribed by the stomach, 
as an anodyne and antispasmodic, in all the cases to which 
ether is applicable, and haa the advantage of a more agree- 
able taste. It has been found particularly useful to relieve 
the pain and vomiting of cancer of the stomach. It has been 
also extolled as an antiperiodic in the treatment of intermit- 
tent fevers. Externally, it is used as a topical anodyne, and 
also as a stimulating application to foul and indolent ulcers^ 
and occasionally for its constitutional effects. 

Doscy from one to four drops to f 5J7 in sweetened water or 
mucilage; to be repeated. As an anti-neuralgic liniment, 
^3J ^ ^^^J ^^ camphor liniment; or as a rubefacient and 
anodyne, undiluted, on linen, covered with oiled silk, to pre- 
vent evaporation. As a wash or gargle, f Jj or ij to water Oj. 

The introduction of chloroform, as an anaesthetic, took place 
shortly after that of ether; and, from its greater intensity 
of action, its freedom from irritating effects on the bronchial 
mucous membrane, and its more agreeable odour, it has 
been extensively used, particularly in Great Britain, to the 
exclusion of ether. A number of fatal cases have, however, 
occurred from the inhalation of this agent, where its adminis- 
tration did not appear in any way counter-indicated ; and it 
can scarcely be considered a perfectly safe remedy. It is 
employed as an anaesthetic, anodyne, and antispasmodic, to 
fulfil the indications to which ether is applicable. In partu- 
rition, it is probably less dangerous than in the operations of 
surgery, owing to the counteracting influence of the pains 
of labour upon the nervous system ; and no fatal case is re- 
corded from its employment in this department. 
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The dose for inhalation is a flnid drachm^ to be repeated 
in two minutes^ if anaBsthesia be not produced; and its effects 
may be renewed from time to time^ without injury. It may 
be applied on a handkerchief, held near the nose or mouth, 
care being taken to allow a proper admixture of atmo- 
spheric air. 

A solution of chloroform in ether has been used in the 
United States, without any unfavourable results, the depress- 
ing effects of the chloroform being weakened or counteracted 
by the stimulating properties of the ether. One part of 
chloroform may be combined with four parts of ether. 

Under the name of Chlorio Ether, a solution of one 
part of chloroform in two parts of absolute alcohol, is em- 
ployed as an anaesthetic, and is regarded by many prac- 
titioners as safer than chloroform, and more agreeable than 
sulphuric ether. The ethereal solution is, however, generally 
preferred. 

OBSER m. — ^ANTISPASMODICS. 

Antispasmodics are medicines that allay irregular nervous 
action. Their effects upon the economy in a state of health 
are not very decided, and are limited to a slight stimulation 
of the circulation and exhilaration of the mental faculties. 
Their influence is, however, strikingly shown in certain 
deranged conditions of the nervous system, particularly in 
those forms of spasm which depend upon idiopathic or 
primary nervous disorder. They are also useful in many 
varieties of mental disturbance, as wakefulness, hypochon- 
driasis, and even insanity, and are often preferable to nar- 
cotics in the treatment of these cases, from their comparative 
freedom of action on the brain. 

ASSAF(ETIDA — ASSAFBTIDA. 

Assafetida is the concrete juice of the root of Narthex 
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Assafoetida (Nat. Ord. Apiacesd). This plant is a nadre of 
Persia, and has a large, tapering root, the size of a man's 
leg, with long, lanceolate leaves, springing directly from the 
root, and an erect stem, from six to nine feet in height, rising 
from the midst of the leaves. The drug is obtained from in- 
cisions made into the root, or by taking successive slices of 
it. The exuded juice is scraped off, hardened in the sun, 
and afterwards packed for exportation. It occurs in masses 
of various size, consistence, and colour, but is usually 
whitish, intermixed with darker spots, and becomes reddish^ 
and finally brown, by exposure to the air. It is sometimes 
soft and adhesive, at other times hard and brittle, and is not 
readily powdered, except at a low temperature. It breaks 
with a waxy lustre, and the best samples appear to be com- 
posed of irregularly-shaped tears. Its taste is unpleasant, 
bitter, and acrid — ^its odour powerful, alliaceous, and fetid. 

Assafetida is a gum-resin, united to a volatile oil. The 
gum is dissolved by water ; and the mucilage thus formed 
suspends the resin and volatile oil. The resin and volatile 
oil are soluble in alcohol ; but the tincture becomes milky on 
the addition of water, owing to the separation of the resin. 

Physiological Effects, — ^Assafetida is a moderate excitant 
and exhilarant, and exerts a marked influence upon morbid 
conditions of the nervous system. It also stimulates the 
mucous secretions generally, and increases the peristaltic 
action of the bowels. Its volatile oil is absorbed, and the 
odorous principle is recognised in the secretions, especially 
in the perspiration. 

Medicinal Uses. — ^No medicine is more highly esteemed as 
a direct antispasmodic than assafetida. It is much resorted 
to in the various forms of hysteria, and is particularly valu- 
able in relieving the mental depression which constitutes one 
of the protean types of this disorder. In other spasmodic 
diseases, as chorea, asthma, hooping-cough, &c., it is a favourite 
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remedy with many practitioners ; and, from its combined ex- 
pectorant and antispasmodic properties, it is particularly 
adapted to spasmodic pectoral affections. In certain diseases 
of the abdominal viscera, as flatulent colic and costiveness, 
assafetida is often useful as an antispasmodic and laxative 
enema. It is also prescribed as a stimulating emmenagogue^ 
when the uterine disorder is attended with a disturbance of 
the nervous functions. 

Notwithstanding its disagreeable odour, this drug is largely 
used as a condiment in Asia; and even in the refined cookery 
of Europe its flavour is admired. Many persons take it 
habitually for its exhilarant effects; and, when used as a 
medicine, it generally becomes acceptable. 

Administration. — ^Dose, gr. v to 9j, in pill. It is most 
frequently given in the form of mixture (Mistura Assafcetidao, 
— 3y> rubbed gradually with water Oss),^-dose f Jss to f Sj, 
repeated ; or as an enema, f ^ij to f Siv. This mixture, from 
its whiteness and opacity, is sometimes called l<ic assa/oetidas^ 
or milk of assa/etida. The tincture (5iv to alcohol Oij — dose 
f 5J), is a good preparation, where the alcohol is not objec- 
tionable. A jp^cw^er is used externally. 

GALBANUH. 

Galbanum is the concrete juice of an unknown Eastern 
plant. It is met with in the form of tears, or more commonly 
in lumps, of a brownish colour, and has a peculiar balsamic 
odour, and a hot, bitter, acrid taste. It is a gum-resin united 
to a volatile oil. Its effects are similar to those of assa- 
foDtida, but less active ; and it is chiefly employed externally, 
as a stimulant and resolvent to indolent swellings. It forms 
the basis of the compound gaJhanum plaster. 

AMMONIAOUM — AMMONIAC. 

This is the concbets juice of Dorema Ammoniaoum {Nat 
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Ord. Apiaceae), a plant of Persia. It comes in tears or 
lumps, of an irregular shape, yellowish on the outside, whitish 
within, is moderately hard and brittle, and has an unplea- 
sant, bitter, and rather acrid taste, with a peculiar smell, 
somewhat like that of galbanum. It is a gum-resin, with a 
little volatile oil. Its effects are similar to those of assa- 
foetida; but it is seldom used, except as an antispasmodic ex- 
pectorant in chronic catarrh. Dose, gr. x to xxx. A rnvjo- 
ture tcad. plaster are of&cinal. 

VALEBIANA — VALERIAN. 

Valeriana officinalis, or Wild Valerian (Nat. Ord, Vale- 
rianaceae), is a perennial European plant, growing to the 
height of three or four feet, with serrated leaves, and small, 
reddish-white flowers. The root is the portion used, and 
consists of numerous long, slender, cylindrical fibres, attached 
to a rough, tuberculated head. The colour of the dried root 
externally is yellowish or brown, and internally white ; when 
powdered, it is yellowish-gray. It has a peculiar, powerful 
odour, of which cats are fond, and a bitterish, subacrid, aro- 
matic taste. Water and alcohol extract its virtues, which 
depend on the presence of a volatile oi7, from which a peculiar 
colourless volatile acid, called vakrianicy may be separated. 

Effects and Uses. — ^Valerian generally acts as an energetic 
excitant and antispasmodic, although at times it makes but a 
feeble impression on the system. It is much used as a 
nervous excitant and antispasmodic in the various forms of 
hysteria, and occasionally, also, in epilepsy, chorea, hemi- 
crania, hypochondriasis, delirium tremens, &c. 

Dose of the powder, from Jss to Jjss, three or four times 
a day; of the infusion (gss to Oj of boiling water), fjj to 
ij ; of the tincture (3iv to alcohol Oij), f 5J ; of the ammoniated 
tincture (§iv to aromatic spirit of ammonia Oij — an excellent 
preparation), f 5J to ij ; of the fluid extra>cty f 5j ; of the ail, 
4 or 5 drops. 
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DRAOONTIUM — SKUNK OABBAQB. 

Dracontium foetidum — Symplocarpus foetidus, — or Skunk 
Cabbage (Nat. Ord. OrontiaceaD)^ is an indigenous plant, 
growing in moist situations, which flowers in April and May, 
and afterwards sends up numerous large and luxuriant leaves. 
The fresh root has a strong, fetid odour, and an acrid taste, 
but loses its properties by being kept. It is stimulant, anti- 
spasmodic, and narcotic, and is employed in hysteria, asthma, 
chronic catarrh, &c. Dose, gr. z to zx, gradually increased. 
It is also given in the form of infusion. The leaves are used 
in the country to keep up the discharge from blistered sur- 
faces, and to stimulate indolent ulcers. 

The well-known articles Tea and Coffee (Thea and 
Coffea), possess antispasmodic and exhilarant properties. 

MOSGHUS — MUSK. 

Musk is a peculiar oonobete stjbstanoe obtained from 
Moschus moschiferus, or the Musk Deer, an animal rather 
larger than the goat, and resembling the deer in its characters, 
which inhabits the mountainous portions of Central Asia. 
The musk-bag is found only in the male, and lies between 
the umbilicus and prepuce. It is an oval pod, about two and 
a half inches long, and one and a half broad, flat on one side, 
and convex and hairy on the other, and in the full-grown 
animal contains from 5jss to 5vi, of a liquid secretion, which, 
when dried, is musk. Two kinds are known in commerce, 
the China and the Bussia Musk, the former of which is 
much the stronger. 

Musk occurs in grains or lumps concreted together, of a 
reddish-brown colour, and has usually some hairs of the pod 
mixed with it. It has a powerful diffusive, aromatic odour, 
and a bitterish taste. It is inflammable, leaving a light 

7 
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spongy charcoal. On analysis, it yields ammonia and a 
variety of other constituents^ but the odorous principle has 
not been isolated. It is partially soluble in water and alcohol^ 
and completely so in ether. 

Owing to its high price, musk is greatly sophisticated. 
Sometimes artificial pods are met with, which may be dis- 
tinguished from the genuine, by the absence of the remains of 
the penis and of an aperture in the middle of the hairy coat. 
The musk itself is more frequently adulterated, by mixture 
with dried blood, and a variety of substances. Indeed, little 
if any genuine musk is found in the shops. 

Effects and Uses. — Musk is a powerful excitant and anti- 
spasmodic, without much effect on the cerebral functions. If 
a pure article could be obtained, it would have no superior as 
a direct antispasmodic in the treatment of essential nervous 
disorders — ^hysteria, epilepsy, chorea, and hiccough, and as a 
combined excitant and antispasmodic in the latter stages of 
typhus. But it is now little prescribed, owing to the diffi- 
culty of procuring it good. 

Administration, — It may be given in the form of bolus or 
emulsion. Dose, gr. x, to be repeated every two or three 
hours. 

An article, termed Artificial Musk, is made by the 
addition of one part of rectified oil of amber to three parts of 
nitric acid. It resembles musk both in sensible and medicinal 
properties, and has been prescribed in its stead, in the same 
dose. 

OASTOBEUM — AS TOE. 

This is a peculiar concrete substance, found in mem- 
branous follicles, which exist between the anus and external 
genitals of the Castor fiber, or Beaver. It occurs in the form 
of solid unctuous masses, contained in pairs of sacs about 
two inches in length, of a brownish-black colour externally^ 
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and of a reddish-brown oolonr internally. It has a peculiar^ 
penetrating, disagreeable smell, and a bitter, acrid, nauseous 
taste. It is soluble in alcohol and ether. 

Effects and Uses. — Castor is moderately excitant and anti- 
spasmodic, and is very analogous in its effects to musk. It 
is not much used. Dose of the substance, gr. z to gr. zz ; 
of the tincture (Jij to alcohol Oij), f 5j to f 3ij. 

OLBUM BUCOINI BICTinOATXTM — ^BECTITIED OIL OT AHBIB. 

Amber, Succinum, is a sort of fossil resin found in. various 
parts of the world, and comes to this country from the shores 
of the Baltic. It is a hard, brittle substance, usually trans- 
lucent, and of a pale golden-yellow colour, insipid, and in- 
odorous, except when heated. By distillation, it yields an oil 
which, when rectified, is employed medicinally. The oil is 
nearly colourless at first, but gradually becomes brown, has 
a strong, peculiar odour, and a pungent, acrid taste. It is 
soluble in alcohol. An acid called succinic is also obtained 
from amber. 

Effects and Uses. — Oil of amber is excitant and antispas- 
modic, and has been used in hysteria, epilepsy, tetanus, per- 
tussis, and amenorrhea. It is chiefly employed a« an exter- 
nal amplication, and is a good remedy in pertussis, and con- 
vulsions of children. Dose of the oil, gtt. v to gtt. xv. For 
external use, it may be mixed with three or four parts of 
olive oil and brandy, with one part of laudanum added. 

jEther — Ether, has been already considered under the 
head of ansesthetics ; but, from its powerful control over 
idiopathic nervous disorders, it is often ranked with antispas- 
modics, and affords an illustration of the undefi^ble gra- 
dation which exists between these two classes of medicines. 
The following preparations of ether are officinal. 
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OLBUM iBTHBBBUK — BTHBBBAL OIL. 

This is a result of the distillation of alcohol with a large 
excess of sulphuric ether. It is a volatile liquid, of a yellow- 
ish colour and peculiar odoury yery sparingly soluble in water, 
but readily dissolved by alcohol or ether. It has antispas- 
modic properties, but is used in medicine only as an ingre- 
dient of the compoxmd spirit of ether. 

BPIBITUS jBTHBBIS OOMPOSITUS— OOMPOUin) SPIBIT OV BTHBB. 

This preparation, known as Hoffmanns Anodyne Liquor, is 
a solution of ethereal oil (f 5iij); ^ ether (Oss), and alcohol 
(Oj). It is a volatile liquid, with a burning, slightly sweet- 
ish taste, and the peculiar odour of ethereal oil. 

Effects and Vses, — ^Hoffman's Anodyne has the antispas- 
modic and excitant properties of ether, and from the alcohol 
present, is a more permanent stimulant. It is much used in 
hysteria, and is often added to laudanum, to prevent the 
nausea which the latter sometimes excites. Dose, f 5J to f 5ij> 
in sweetened water. 

ORDER IV. — ^TONICS. 

Tonics, called also corroborants, are medicines which pro- 
duce a gradual and permanent increase of nervous vigour. It 
is only, however, in certain conditions of disease that they 
manifest this invigorating influence ; as, in a state of health 
they often act as irritants, stimulants, or even nauseants. 
Their local effects are similar to their general effects. They 
exalt the nervous functions of the' parts to which they are 
applied, and increase their firmness and density. When 
taken into the stomach they produce a two-fold corroborant 
effect, improving the digestive powers by their local action, 
and strengthening the system generally by Jheir cerebro- 
spinal influence. 

Tonics differ from stimulants in the more permanent cha- 
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racter of their effects : ^^ tonics give strength^ stimulants call 
it forth/' The more powerful tonics are closely allied to the 
narcotics in their action^ producing, in over-doseS; giddiness^ 
loss of sight and of hearing, convulsions, delirium, and even 
death. And this analogy is farther illustrated by the curative 
powers of tonics in the relief of painful and spasmodic diseases, 
as neuralgia, rheumatism, chorea, and epilepsy. 

The articles of this class may be divided into vegetable and 
mineral tonics. The vegetable tonics are characterized by hit- 
temess; and it is said that they owe their bitterness and medi- 
cinal activity to a principle which has been termed bitter ex- 
tractive. It is doubtful, however, whether any such proximate 
principle has really been obtained. The mineral tonics unite 
astringent with tonic properties; and the preparations of iron 
produce a further corroborant effect, by increasing the red 
colouring matter of the blood. 

The therapeutic application of tonics comprises a diversi- 
fied range of diseases. They are employed as stomachics in 
dyspepsia, and as general corroborants in convalescence from 
acute diseases, in chronic affections accompanied by marasmus 
and cachexia, and in typhus and gangrene. But their most 
striking and valuable powers are shown in their febrifuge 
influence upon malarious diseases. The modus medendi here 
is obscure, but the curative agency is undoubtedly due to a 
powerful impression upon the central organs of the nervous 
system. The anti-neuralgic and antispasmodic properties of 
tonics have abeady been alluded to. They also enjoy con- 
siderable reputation in the treatment of chronic bowel-com- 
plaints, where they act by restoring tone to the debilitated 
intestinal tube ; and on the other hand, they are often useful 
as laxatives in torpid conditions of the alimentary canal. 

VEGETABLE TONICS. 

The vegetable tonics may be arranged into three sections, 
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viz.: 1. The pure bitters. 2. The aromatic bitters, which contain 
a stimulant yolatile oil, and are aromatic as well as tonic. 3. 
The astringent bitters, which contain tannic and gallic acids, 
and are both astringent and tonic : this group contains cin* 
chona, the most powerful and important of the vegetable 
tonics. The bitter principle is found also in many medicines 
belonging to other classes, as rhubarb, aloes, taraxacum, Soo., 
and gives them tonic properties. 

SIMPLE BITTERS. 
QUASSIA. 

Quassia is the wood of Simaruba ezcelsa (^Nat Ord. Sima- 
rubacesa), a lofty tree of Jamaica and other West Indian 
islands. It is imported from the West Indies in billets of 
various size, which are found in the shops in the form of chips 
or raspings. Externally, it is covered with a smooth, brittle 
bark; the wood is white, but becomes yellowish by exposure. 
It has no odour, but an intense permanently bitter taste. 
Water and alcohol extract its virtues, which are said to de- 
pend on a neutral principle termed Qtiassm. 

The article originally known as Quassia, was the root and 
wood of Quassia amara, a shrub of Surinam, but it does not 
now reach our markets. It is thought to have possessed 
much more decided tonic properties than the drug now found 
in commerce. 

Effects and Uses, — Quassia is a mild tonic, free from stimu- 
lant or astringent effects, and is employed principally in dys- 
pepsia, want of appetite, and other stomachic affections. It 
is much used to give additional bitterness to malt liquors. 
Dose, in powder 9j to 5j; three or four times a day ; but the 
best form of administration is that of infusion (^ij to water Oj), 
in doses of f Sjss to f §iij. An extract is given in the dose of 
gr. V, but it is principally used as an excipient for the ad- 
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mmistration of the mineral tonics. Of the tiTtchire (Sij to alco- 
hol Oij), the dose is f5j to f Jij- 

Simaruba is the bakk of the BOor of Sitoaruba officinalis 
(Nat. Ord. Simarubacese), & tall tree of Jamaica and many 
parte of South America. It occurs in long pieces of varions 
size, which are mnoh rolled or qoilled, of a hiowniBh-jellow 
colour eiternallj, and yellow internally. It contains a bitter 
principle, analogous to qnassin, and resembles qnassia in its 
medicinal effects. 

Kg. 6. 



CopUs trifolia, or Goldthread {Nat. Ord. Ranunoulaoeie), 
is a small, evergreen, herbaceous plant, resembling the straw- 
berry-Tine, with perennial creeping roots, slender sterna, 
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ronnd^ ternate leaveS; and a single small white flower^ which 
appears through the spring till midsummer. It belongs to the 
northern regions of America and Asia, and abounds in swampy 
places in Canada and New England. The parts used are the 
BOOTS, which should be gathered in autumn, and carefully 
dried. They are of a bright-golden colour, and give the name 
by which the plant is commonly known. 

Effects and Uses. — Goldthread is a pure and powerful 
bitter, similar in its effects to quassia, but much more 
palatable, and is a very good stomachic tonic. It is also em- 
ployed in New England as a topical application in aphthous 
and other ulcerations of the mouth. It is usually given in 
the form of tincture (5j to alcohol Oj), in the dose of f Jj, and 
oi infusion (^ss to water Oj). 

OENTIANA — QBNTIAK. 

Gentian is the root of Gentiana lutea, or Yellow Gentian 
{Nat, Ord, GentianaceaB), a perennial plant of the moun- 
tainous parts of Central and Southern Europe, growing to 
the height of two or three feet, with broad, ovate, opposite 
leaves, and handsome whorled, yellow flowers. It is imported 
in cylindrical branched pieces, of various size, marked by 
transverse annular wrinkles and longitudinal furrows. Ex- 
ternally, it is yellowish-brown, internally, brownish-yellow, 
and of a spongy texture. Its odour in the fresh state is 
peculiar and disagreeable, but when dried feeble; its taste is 
intensely bitter. Water and alcohol extract its virtues. It 
contains a peculiar oil and acid, pectin, sugar, and a bitter 
principle, termed gentianin. Other species of gentian are 
employed as substitutes for the yellow gentian. 

Effects and Uses. — Gentian is a pure bitter, without either 
astringency or much aroma. In full doses, it is more dis- 
posed to relax the bowels than the other simple bitters ; and 
like others of the vegetable tonics, in excessive doses it is 
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capable of prodndng narcotic effects. It is an admirable sto- 
maobio in dyspepsia and gastric disorders, and ia also oeed 
in the varions forms of constitutional debilitj. 

Adminutration. — In tbe form oi powder, the dose ia gr. x 
to Jbs. But it is Tisnally giTcn in the form oUnfuntm (gas 
to water fjxij, with diluted alcohol f S't, and orange-peel 
and ooriander, eaob 5J) > tincture (Tiuctora OentiaoK com- 
podta, g^tian Sij> orange-peel ^j, cardamom Jbs, to diluted 
alcohol Oij), in the dose of fjj to f Jij j and extract, in the 
dose of gr. z to '^aa. 



SabbatJa angnlaria, American Centaniy, or Gentaniy (Nat. 
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Ord. GenidanaceaD)^ is a very common annual indigenons 
plant; with an erect stem^ one or two feet high^ opposite ovate 
leaves, and numerous terminal flowers of a rich rose-colour^ 
nearly white in the centre. It is found in low meadow- 
grounds or neglected fields in most parts of the United States, 
and flowers in August and September. The whole herb is 
officinal, and should be gathered while in flower. It has a 
very bitter taste, and yields its virtues to both T^ater and 
alcohol. 

Effects and Uses, — Centaury is a pure bitter, with no astrin- 
gency, and very little aroma. It is an excellent stomachic, 
and may be used also as a general corroborant. It is said to 
act as an emmenagogue when given in warm infusion, and, 
like the bitters generally, has had anthelmintic properties 
ascribed to it. The best form of exhibiting it is infusion 
(3j, to boiling water Oj), of which the dose is a wineglassful 
when cool; of ^Qpcmder Jss to 5J may be given. 

OOLOMBA — COLUHBO. 

Columbo is the root of Cocculus palmatus (Nat Ord, 
Menispermacese), a climbing plant of Mozambique, where it 
is known under the name of Calumh. The root consists of 
fleshy tubers, with numerous offsets, which are the portions 
used, the main root being too fibrous. They are sliced, strung 
on cords, and dried in the sun ; and are found in the shops in 
round pieces about a quarter of an inch thick, externally of a 
brown, wrinkled appearance, and internally yellow. The 
odour is slightly aromatic, and the taste very bitter. Owing 
to the starch which is found in columbo, it is liable to be 
worm-eaten. It contains, besides a large proportion of starch, 
a peculiar azotized substance, and two bitter principles, cch 
hmbin and berherin, the latter of which is found also in 
Berberis vulgaris (Barberry'). Water and alcohol take up its 
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virtues ; and from its liability to attract moistnre from the 
air, it should not be kept in the form of powder. 

Effects and Uses. — Columbo is a very agreeable demulcent 
tonic, particularly acceptable to the stomach, and hence well 
adapted to the convalescent stages of acute disorders of the 
bowels and of fevers. It is also a good preparation in the 
sickness of pregnant women, and is one of the best of the 
stomachics in all cases where there is unusual delicacy of the 
stomach. In its native country, it is much employed in the 
treatment of dysentery. 

Administration. — ^The dose of thepotrc^cr is gr. z to gr. xxx. 
It is best given in the form of infusion (^ss to boiling water 
Oj, dose, f gj to f ^ij), which should be used at once, as it is 
liable to spoil. Of the tincture (Jiv to diluted alcohol Oij), 
f 5i to f Jiv may be given. Columbo is often combined with aro- 
matics, iron, and alkalies, and is sometimes added to purga- 
tive mixtures. 

ABOMATIO BITTEBS. 
SEBPSNTABIA — VIBOINIA SNAKSBOOT. 

The BOOTS of several species of Aristolochia are known 
under the name of Virginia Snakeroot. The most familiar 
is A. Serpentaria (Nat Ord. Aristolochiaceas), an herba- 
ceous indigenous plant, with a perennial root, composed 
of numerous slender fibres, arising from a knotty, brown 
head, one or more stems, eight or ten inches in height, 
heart-shaped, pointed, yellowishrgreen leaves, and purple, 
tubular flowers, springing up close to the root. It grows in 
shady woods and on hiU-sides, flowering in May and June; 
but, from the great demand for the roots, it has become scarce. 

Virginia Snakeroot is found in the shops, in tufts of long, 
slender, matted fibres, attached to a knotty, rugged head. They 
are brittle, and of a yellowish-brown colour. The odour is 
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aromatio and agreeable ; the taste eomewhat pungent, bitter, 
aad aromaUc. Water and alcohol extract ita virtues, vbioh 
depend on the presence of a volatile oil and a bitter principle. 
The roots of A. rctionlata are very common]; aubstitated for 
those of A. Serpentaria, from which they differ only in the larger 
bIec of their fibres. They are qidte eqmil to the latter, and 
are even thought to contain a larger proportion of yolatile oil. 
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Effects and Uses. — ^Virginia snakeroot is a combined stimu- 
lant and tonic^ with diuretic or diaphoretic properties^ accord- 
ing to the mode of its administration. It is much used in 
the latter stages of feverS; and in other acute diseases, and is 
frequently combined with Peruvian bark, in the treatment of 
intermittents. The proper form of administration is that of 
iitfusion (Sss to boiling water Oj), in doses of f 3j to fjiji 
repeated. Of the tincture (Jiij to diluted alcohol Oij), the 
dose is f5J to f5ij. Huxham^ Tincture of Bark contains 
Virginia snakeroot. 

▲ HTHHKI8 — OHAMOMILI. 

Anthemis nobilis, or Chamomile (Nat Ord, Asteraceie), 
is a small, herbaceous, trailing European plant, cultivated 
extensively both in Europe and this country. The flowers 
are the officinal portion. They consist of small spheroids^ 
with convex, yellow disks, and numerous white, spreading 
rays. By cultivation they become double; but in Europe 
the single flowers are preferred, as the active properties re- 
side in the disks, which are larger in the single-flowered wild 
plants. Chamomile flowers have a bitter, aromatic taste, and 
a strong, peculiar odour, both of which are imparted to water 
and alcohol. They contain a volatile oil, bitter extractive, 
and a little tannic acid. 

Effects and Uses. — Chamomile, in small doses, is a mild, 
agreeable aromatic tonic, and, in large doses, acts as an 
emetic. The cold infusion is much employed as a stomachic, 
and the hot infusion is given to aid the operation of emetics. 
The flowers, boiled in warm water, form a good fomentation 
to inflamed parts. The usual form of administration is the 
infusion (Jss to water Oj). Dose, as a stomachic, f ^ij, two 
or three times a day, cold ; as an emetic, hot, ad libitum. 

CoTULA — ^Mayweed. — ^Anthemis cotula. Wild Chamomile, 

or Mayweed (Nat. Ord, Asteracese), an herbaceous plant, in- 

8 
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digenons in Enrope, bat extensive]; natnraHxed in the United 
States, resembles chamomile very closely, both in botanical 
characters and properties, and ia used aa a substitute for it 
in domestic practice. 



Enpatorium perfoliatum, Boneset, or Thoronghwort (Aot. 
Ord. Asteracese), ia a very common indigenous plant, grow- 
ing in wet grounda in every part of the United States. It 
has a perennial root, with numerona herbaceous atema, from 
two to five feet high, long, narrow leaves, peribrated by the 
stems, and numerous white tloweks, which form a flattened 
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Bummit to the plant. These appear in Angnst, continuing 
in bloom till October, and, with the leaves, are the officinal 
portion. They have a faint odour, a strongly bitter taste, 
are soluble in water or alcohol, and contain a peculiar bitter 
principle, gum, tannic acid, resin, salts, and other matters. 

Effects and Uses. — ^Thoroughwort is a stimulant tonic, 
diaphoretic, and expectorant, and in large doses proves emetic 
and laxative. It is a good stomachic in dyspepsia, and, from 
its combined corroborant, expectorant, and diaphoretic pro- 
perties, is an excellent remedy in the latter stages of pneu- 
monia and bronchitis. It is also used with good effect in 
rheumatism, and in remittent and typhoid fevers. It should 
be given in infusion (Sj to boiling water Oj), fjij of which 
may be taken cold, as a stomachic, three or four times a day, 
and in freer warm draughts, as a diaphoretic. 

ABSINTHIUM — WOBMWOOD. 

The TOPS and leaves of Artemisia Absinthium, or Worm- 
wood {Nat. Ord. Asteraceae), a European plant, naturalized 
in New England, are ranked among the aromatic bitters, but 
are not now much employed. They may be given in infusion 
(Sj to boiling water Oj). 

MAGNOLIA. 

The BARK of Magnolia glauca. Magnolia acuminata, and 
Magnolia tripelata (Nat. Ord. Magnoliaceae), indigenous 
trees, remarkable for the beauty of their foliage, and the size 
and fragrance of their flowers, is officinal, and ranks with the 
aromatic bitters. The bark of the trunk, branches, and root, 
is alike officinal ; but that of the last is the most active. It 
contains a volatile oil, a green resin, and a peculiar crystalli- 
zable bitter principle. The aromatic property is impaired by 
drying, and is lost when the bark is long kept. 

It is used as a gentle stimulant tonic, and diaphoretic, in 
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the low stages of fever, rheomatism, &o. An tnfiuum may 
be given, but the best solvent is diluted alcohol. 

LIILIODBKDBON — TULIP-TBIS BABK. 

The BABK of Liriodendron tolipifera, the Tnlip-Treei or 
American Poplar (Nat Ord. Magnoliaceie), the well-known 
pride of the American forest, remarkable for its size, foliage, 
and beantifal tulip-shaped flowers, closely resembles that of 
magnolia in its medicinal properties, but is less aromatic and 
more stimulant. It is said to contain a peculiar principle, 
termed liriodendrin. It may be given in poioder^ in the 
dose of 9j to 5ij 9 ^^^ ^ infusion^ decocHotiy and tincture. 

▲ NGVSTUBA — ANOUBTUBA BABK. 

Angustura bark is derived from Galipea officinalis (Nat. 
Ord. Eutacesd), a small tree of the district of country border- 
ing on the Orinoco, in South America. It occurs in pieces 
of various length and size; sometimes flat, sometimes 
slightly curved, but rarely entirely quilled. Externally, it 
is of a light gray colour, and is covered with lichens, with a 
soft, spongy epidermis, which is readily scraped off; inter- 
nally, the colour is yellowish-brown. It has a disagree- 
able smell, and a bitter, aromatic, somewhat pungent taste. 
It imparts its virtues to water and alcohol, and contains a 
volatile oil and bitter principle. The bark of Strychnos nux 
vomica has been sometimes mixed with Angustura bark, and 
is thence known as/aUe angustura hark. 

Effects and Uses. — ^Angustura bark is a stimulating tonic, 
and in large doses acts on the stomach and bowels. From 
its liability to adulteration with the bark of Strychnos nux 
vomica, it has fallen into disuse, and it has no superiority 
over serpentaria and others of the indigenous aromatic bitters. 
Dose, mpowder^ gr. x to 5ss; of the infusion (Jss to boiling 
water Oj), f ^ij, repeated. 
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0A8CARILLA. 



This is the bark of Croton Eleuteria (NaL Ord. Eaphor- 
biaceao), a small tree of the Bahamas and other West India 
islands. It occurs sometimes in the form of small^ thin frag- 
ments — sometimes in that of rolled pieces^ one or two 
inches long, occasionally longer, and varying in size from 
that of a quill to that of the little finger. It is usually covered 
with a white rugous epidermis, and is of a brown colour be- 
neath. It has a warm, spicy, and bitter taste, and an aro- 
matic, agreeable odour, which is particularly fragrant when 
it is burned. It yields its properties to alcohol, and partially 
to water ; and contains volatile oil, resin, and a bitter prin- 
ciple, called cascarillm. 

Effects and Uses, — Cascarilla is a very pleasant aromatic 
bitter, causing neither vomiting or purging, and hence agree- 
ing fery well with the stomach. It may be given m powder 
in the dose of 9j to 5ss , but this is a less agreeable form 
than the infusion (3j, to boiling water Oj), of which the 
dose is f ^ij. 
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This is the bark of Canella alba {Nat, Ord, Meliaceao), a 
large tree of the West Indies and South America. It comes 
in quilled pieces of a whitish-yellow colour, or in flat frag- 
ments, which are thicker and darker. It has an aromatic 
odour, and a warm, pungent, aromatic, and somewhat bitter 
taste. It imparts its virtues to alcohol, and partially to 
water; and contiEdns volatile oil, resin, bitter extractive, 
gum, &c. 

Effects and Uses, — An aromatic tonic, little employed ex- 
cept in combination. Pulvis Aloes et CaneUae, Powder of 
Aloes and CaneUay popularly known as hierapicraj consists 

of aloes lb j, canella Jiij ; dose, gr. x to 3j. 

8* 
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WiNTBRA — Winter's Bark. — The Bark of Drymis 
Winteri (Nat Ord, Magnoliaceae), a large tree of the southern 
part of South America, possesses analogous properties to 
Canella, but is not much used in this country. It is of a 
pale-yellowish or dull reddish-gray colour, externally, with 
darker spots and of a cinnamon colour internally. 

ASTRINGENT BITTERS. 
OINOHONA — PXBUVIAN BABK. 

The name Cinchona (derived from the Countess del Cin- 
chon, wife of a viceroy of Peru), is applied to the bark 
of different species of Cinchona (Nat, Ord. Cinchonacese), 
large trees which grow in the mountainous regions of the 
western portion of South America, from the nineteenth degree 
of south latitude to about the tenth degree of north latitude. 
Three principal varieties of cinchona are known in commerce : 
Cinchona Flava (yellow Bark), called in commerce 
Calisaya Barky derived principally from Cinchona Calisaya, 
and, in some quantity also, from C. Boliviana; Cinchona 
Pallida (Pale Bark), called in commerce Looca and Lima 
Barky derived from Cinchona Condaminea and Cinchona 
Micrantha; and Cinchona Rubra (Red Bark), derived 
from an unknown species of Cinchona, though by some 
writers supposed to be furnished by the same species as the 
pale bark, but taken from the larger branches or trunk. 

Peruvian Bark is brought to the United States from the 
Pacific ports of South America. It is obtained by stripping 
the trunks and branches of the Cinchona trees during the dry 
season, and is dried by exposure to the sun, during which 
process it usually becomes quilled. 

1. The TeUovD or CalUaya Barky comes both in quilled 
and flat pieces. The former are from three or four inches to 
a foot and a half long, from a quarter of an inch to two or 
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three iDches in diameter, and of variable thickness. They 
have a brownish epidermis (with longitudinal wrinkles and 
transverse fissures), which possesses none of the virtues of 
the bark. The bark itself is one or two lines thick, compact^ 
of a short fibrous texture, and when broken presents shining 
points. The flat pieces, which are derived from the large 
branches and trunk, are usually destitute of epidermis, are 
more roughly marked externally, and are of a browner hue 
than the quilled pieces. They are also less compact, less 
bitter, and of less medicinal virtue. The yellow bark is distin- 
guished from the other barks by its much more bitter taste ; 
its comparative freedom from astringency ; its brownish-yellow, 
somewhat orange colour, which is still brighter in the powder; 
and by containing a larger proportion of quinia with very 
little cinchonia. 

2. The Fale Bark comes in cylindrical pieces of variable 
length, sometimes singly, sometimes doubly quilled, from two 
lines to an inch in diameter, and from half a line to two or 
three lines in thickness — ^the best kinds being about the size 
of a goose-quill. Their exterior surface is rough, marked 
with fissures, and of a grayish colour, owing to adhering 
lichens. Their interior surface is of a cinnamon colour, and, 
in the finer sorts, smooth. The colour of the powder is a pale 
fawn. The taste is moderately bitter, and somewhat astrin- 
gent; the odour feeble, but rather aromatic in the powder 
and decoction. The pale barks contain a much larger pro-- 
portion o/ cinchonia than of quinia; and, from their yielding 
little quinia, have fallen into disuse in the United States. 

3. The Red Bark usually comes in large, thick, flat pieces; 
sometimes also in quills from half an inch to two inches in 
diameter. They are covered with a reddish-brown, rugged 
epidermis, beneath which is a dark-red, brittle, and compact 
layer, the interior parts being woody and fibrous, and of a 
lively brownish-red colour. The taste of red bark is bitter 
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and astringent ; its odour not different from that of the other 
barks ; its powder is reddish. It contains considerdble quan* 
titles both of quinia and cinchonia. 

Under the name of Carthagena Barks^ several inferior 
varieties of cinchona are brought to this country from the 
northern Atlantic ports of South America. They contain 
quinia and cinchonia, but in small proportions, and are not 
recognised by the Pharmacopoeias, though kept in the shops, 
for tooth-powder, &c. 

Chemical Constituents, — ^The active ingredients of cinchona 
are two alkaline principles, termed quinia and cinchonia^ 
which exist in combination with an acid called hinic. These 
alkalies are found in different proportions in the different 
barks, quinia being obtained from the yeUow bark most abun- 
dantly, cinchonia from the pale bark, and the two principles 
in about equal proportion from the red bark. Other prin- 
ciples found in cinchona are tannic acid, colouring matter, 
starch, fatty matter, kinate of lime, lignin, &c. Gum is 
found in the pale bark, but not in the yellow or red barks. 

Quinia is obtained in the following manner: Powdered 
yellow bark is boiled in water acidulated with muriatic acid, 
by which the alkali is separated from its combination with 
kinic acid, to form a soluble muriate. By the addition of 
lime, this salt is decomposed, and quinia precipitated. It is 
separated from insoluble impurities by digestion in boiling 
alcohol, and, after being concentrated, is decolorized by means 
of animal charcoal. Or, it may be obtained by heating the sul- 
phate with an alkaline solution. It is whitish, and usually 
flocculent, bitter, almost insoluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and the fixed and volatile oils. It unites with 
acids to form salts, the most important of which is the offici- 
nal salt, the sulphate. Cinchonia is a white crystalline sub- 
stance, less bitter than quinia, almost insoluble in cold water, 
very soluble in boiling alcohol^ and slightly soluble in ether 
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and the fixed and volatile oils. The medicinal properties of 
quinia and cinchonia are thought to be the same. 

Incompatibles, — ^The alkalies and alkaline earths precipitate 
the alkaline principles of cinchona; tannic acid forms with 
them insoluble compounds. 

Phydologiccd Effects. — ^The topical effects of cinchona are 
slightly irritant, and, from the tannic acid which it con- 
tains, astringent. Its conBtitutional action upon persons in 
. health, results in a disordered condition of the stomach, and 
of the vascular and cerebro-spinal systems, as shown by gas- 
tro-enteric irritation, fever, headache, and giddiness. But, in 
persons suffering from debility, it proves a most energetic 
stomachic and corroborant ; and over certain morbid condi- 
tions, as malarious fevers and periodical diseases, it exercises 
a control more striking than is shown by any other medicinal 
agent, in the treatment of diseases. 

Medicinal Uses. — The most important therapeutic employ- 
ment of bark is as a febrifuge in the treatment of fevers of a 
malarious origin. Its efficacy in these diseases was first made 
known to the world by the Jesuit missionaries in Peru, from 
whom it was called Jesuit^ s powder. The type of malarious 
fever in which the powers of bark are most strikingly displayed, 
is intermittent; the non-malignant and uncomplicated forms of 
which it rarely if ever fails to control. It may be given in 
these cases almost from the very onset of the attack, unless 
contra-indicated by the presence of gastric irritability, which 
must be first removed by an emetic or mercurial purge. In 
remittent feversy bark is scarcely less useful than in intermit^ 
tents; and most physicians who practise in malarious dis- 
tricts, now concur in recommending its exhibition in these 
fevers, as soon as it can be borne well by the stomach, with- 
out waiting for a very decided remission. In the pemidoris 
or congestive forms of intermittent and remittent fevers, the 
early administration of large doses of bark or its preparation, 
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the sulphate of quinia, in combination with stimulants, is 
imperatively demanded. In yellow fever, the declining stages 
of continued and typhous fevers, the malignant exanthemata, 
gangrene, malignant erysipelas, carbuncle, extensive suppu- 
rations, the typhoid forms of diseases generally, the hectic of 
phthisis, acute rheumatism, diarrhoea, dysentery, and cholera, 
and various disorders of the nervous system, as neuralgia, 
tetanus, and chorea, bark and its preparations are constantly 
employed. It is also much used as a stomachic and general 
tonic, but where gastric susceptibility exists, as in convales- 
cence from acute diseases, some of the simple bitters are pre- 
ferable. TopicaUyj bark is employed as an astringent and 
antiseptic. 

Administration, — ^The use of bark, in powdery since the 
discovery of the sulphate of quinia, has been very much aban- 
doned, owing to its bulk and disagreeable taste. When ex- 
hibited in this form, gss to ^j is the dose as 2^ febrifuge, given 
usually in divided doses; as a tonic, 5J- The following offi- 
cinal preparations are employed : decoction (§ j to Oj of water, 
to be boiled for ten minutes, and aromatic sulphuric acid f 5J 
maybe afterwards added), dose, f^ij, repeated; infusion (^j 
to water Oj, to which aromatic sulphuric acid f Jj may be 
added), dose, f^ij, repeated; extract, dose gr. x to gr. xxx, 
equivalent to 5J of bark; tincture (§vj to diluted alcohol Oij), 
dose, fjj to fjiv; compound tincture or Huxham^s tincture 
(containing also Virginia Snakeroot and aromatics), dose f 5J 
to f Jiv ; 2k fluid extraxit has also been lately introduced, of the 
strength of ^ss of bark to f Sj of extract. In prescribing bark, 
opium or port wine is often given with it, when it acts on the 
bowels. It is also occasionally combined with serpentaria. 
And, when the stomach will not retain it, it has been used 
externally in the form of cataplasmata, pediluvia, hark- 
jackets, &c., though for external use, the endermio exhibition 
of the sulphate of quinia is the ordinary resort. 
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QuiNiiB Sulphas — Sulphate op Quinia. — ^This salt is 
prepared by treating quinia (as obtained from yellow bark in 
the process described at p. 92), with sulphuric acid. It 
occurs in fine, silky, rather flexible, needle-shaped crystals, 
which are odourless, very bitter, and slightly efflorescent. It 
is soluble in boiling water, alcohol, and the diluted acids, very 
slightly soluble in cold water, but, by the addition of sulphuric 
acid, it is converted into a more soluble neutral sulphate. The 
officinal sulphate is chemically a disvlphate or svhmlphatey 
consisting of two equivalents of base to one of acid. Various 
substances are mixed as adulterations with the sulphate of 
quinia. They may be detected by adverting to their relative 
solubility in different menstrua, as compared with the sul- 
phate, or by chemical tests. Thus, gum and starch are left 
behind by alcohol ] salicin becomes red on contact with sul- 
phuric acid, &c. 

Effects and Uses, — The effects of sulphate of quinia on the 
system are the same as those of Peruvian bark, and, from its 
being less apt to disagree with the stomach, it has to a great 
extent superseded the use of the latter. In large doses it 
produces headache, ringing of the ears, and sometimes vertigo, 
amaurosis, deafness, delirium, and other evidences of a power- 
ful action on the cerebro-spinal system. 

Administration. — ^The ordinary dose of the sulphate of 
quinia, as a febrifuge, is gr. xij, equal to about ^j of bark ; 
as a general tonic, gr. i to gr. iij. It may be given in 
pill, or dissolved in water, by the aid of aromatic sulphuric 
acid; also as an enema, or endermically. The solution 
has been used externally in gonorrhoea, &c. Many other 
salts of quinia than the sulphate have been introduced 
into practice, but they possess no advantage over the officinal 
salt. The salts of cinchonia may be employed for the same 
purposes as those of quinia. 
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GomnB Florida, or Dogwood (Nat. Ord. Coruacen), ifl an 
indigenous tree, found in most parts of the United States, 
and growing in the Middle States to the height of irom fifteen 
to twenty feet. Its flowers are remarkable for large four- 
leaved white OF pinkish involuores, which appear with ns, in 
Slay. The officinal portion is the bask, that of the root being 
preferred. It occnrs in pieces of variouB size, more or less 
rolled, of a reddish-gray colour, with occasionally a fiiwn- 
oolonred epidenuis. Its odonr is slight; ite taste bitter, 
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astringent^ and slightly aromatic. It yields its virtues to 
water and alcohol^ and contains resin, bitter eztractiTe^ tannic 
and gallic acids, &c. 

EffecU and Uses. — ^Dogwood is deservedly esteemed the 
best substitate for cinchona among the native astringent 
bitters. It is somewhat stimulant, and not unfrequently dis- 
orders the stomach. Dose, in powder^ 9j to 5j i of the <2e- 
coction (|[j to water Oj), f Jij may be given. 

SALIZ — WILLOW. 

The BABK of Salix alba, or the White Willow (Nat, Ord. 
Salicaceae), is ranked among the astringent bitters. It is little 
employed, however, except in the form of saHcirif its active 
principle, which consists of white, slender, silky crystals, 
soluble in water and alcohol, but not in ether. It has been 
used as a substitute for the sulphate of quinia, but is very infe- 
rior to it as a febrifuge. As a general tonic, however, it is 
useful, and may be given in the dose of from gr. z to gr. zzz. 
The sulphate of quinia is often adulterated with salicin, but 
the fraud may be detected by the addition of sulphuric acid, 
which strikes a blood-red colour with salicin. 

PBVHU8 VIBOINIAHA — WILD-CHSKST BABK. 

The wild-cherry has long been known under the name of 
Prunus Yirginiana, which is still retained by the Pharmaco- 
poeia. This name, however, belongs to another tree, the choke- 
cherry ; and the wild-cherry is now properly distinguished as 
Census serotina (Nat. Ord. Drupacese). It is a large indi- 
genous tree, attaining a great height and size in the South- 
western States, but usually with us about twenty-five to thirty 
feet high. The trunk is covered with a rough blackish bark, 
which detaches itself semiciroularly ; the leaves are ovate, 
oblong, and acuminate; the flowers, which appear in May^ 

9 
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are white^ and are followed by fruit about the size of a pea, 
of a purplish-black colour, and a not unpleasant bitterish 
taste. The medicinal portion is the inner bark of the root 
and tree, the former of which is the more active. It is found 
in the shops, in pieces of various length and size, deprived 
of the epidermis, and slightly curved, of a reddish-brown 
colour, and a bitter aromatic taste. 

It contains resin, starch, and tannic and gallic acids, and 
yields on distillation a volatile oil, nearly identical with the 
oil of bitter almonds, which does not pre-exist in the bark, 
but is formed by the action of water on amygdalin, as in the 
almond. It probably contains also the bitter principle, phlo- 
ridzin. Boiling water impairs its virtues. 

Effects and Uses, — ^Wild-cherry bark is tonic, with some 
astringency, and at the same time exercises a sedative influence 
on the nervous and circulatory systems, owing to the hydrocy- 
anic acid, which is developed in it. It is used with excellent 
effect as a sedative corroborant in various forms of pulmonary 
irritation, particularly in the latter stages of pneumonia, and 
in the hectic of phthisis. It is also a useful stomachic and 
tonic in a variety of cases. The proper form of administra- 
tion is the infusion (Jss to cold water Oj), in the dose of f Jij 
twice or thrice daily. A syrup is officinal, and is an agree- 
able preparation. Dose, f5J. 

The ROOTS of Geum rivale, or Water Avens, and Spiraea 
tomentosa, or Hardback (Nat, Ord, Rosacess), and of Frasera 
Walteri, or American Columbo (Nat. Ord, Gentianacese) ; 
and the bark of Prinos verticillatus, or Black alder (Nai. 
Ord, Aquifolaceas), are indigenous astringent tonics of con- 
siderable power. 
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MINERAL TONIOS. 
VBSBI PBJBPABATA — PBSPABATI0N8 OF IBON. 

The preparations of Iron (Ferruginea), termed also Cha- 
lyheatesj and Martial preparations^ are the most important 
of the mineral tonics. Besides their local tonic-astringent 
effect and their general corroborant action on the cerebro- 
spinal system^ which they possess in common with the 
other mineral tonics, they exercise a restorative influence on 
the composition of the blood, by increasing the number of its 
colouring particles, and the amount of its solid constituents. 
Their effects are best observed in conditions of the system, in 
which there is a want of these elements of the blood. Under 
the use of chalybeates, in such cases, while the digestive 
functions are promoted, the pulse becomes fuller and stronger, 
the skin assumes a healthy tint, the lips and cheeks become 
more florid, the temperature of the body is increased, and the 
muscular strength is greatly invigorated. On the other hand, 
the administration of the ferruginous preparations in health, 
or too long-continued, produces symptoms of plethora, vascular 
excitement, and a tendency to congestion and haemorrhage. 

The diseases in which chalybeates are most serviceable, are 
those which depend on a deficiency of the red corpuscles of 
the blood, as the various forms of arujemia, particularly where 
this is connected with irregularity of the uterine functions; also 
scrofula, tuberculosis, and cachectic conditions of the system, 
characterized by a pale flabby condition of the solids. Many 
forms of nervous disorder, as neuralgia, chorea, hysteria, and 
epilepsy, are very decidedly controlled by the preparations of 
iron, and they probably constitute the best remedies in these 
affections, when attended with anaamia. Several of the pre- 
parations of iron are also much employed both as stomachics 
and astringents. 
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The following are the officinal preparations of iron : 

Ferbi Filum — ^Ieon Wire. — ^Used for pharmaceutical 
purposes only. 

Ferbi Ramenta — ^Iron Filings — are generally procured 
from the workshop of the smith ; but, thus obtained, they 
are usually impure, and they should be prepared by filing a 
piece of iron with a clean file. Metallic iron is inert, or acts 
only mechanically ; but, when taken into the stomach, it is 
oxidized, and acquires medicinal actiyity. Iron filings may 
be given in the dose of gr. y. to gr. zx. 

Ferri Pulvis — ^Powder of Iron. — ^Metallic iron is ob- 
tained for medicinal purposes in the form of an impalpable 
powder, by reducing the sesquioxide by passing a stream of 
hydrogen gas over it. It is a tasteless, iron-gray powder, 
and should be kept in a well-stopped bottle, owing to its great 
liability to oxidation. It is a mild though feeble chalybeate, 
and is a favourite prescription with many practitioners, in 
the treatment of chlorosis and other varieties of ansemia. 
Dose, gr. v to gr. x, three times a day, in the form of pill, 
made with sugar and gum. 

Ferri Suboarbonas — Suboabbonate of Ibon. — ^This 
salt is obtained by the double reaction of solutions of sul- 
phate of iron and carbonate of soda. It is at first a white 
precipitate ; but by exposure to the air it becomes greenish, 
and afterwards rust-coloured, being converted into the sesqui- 
oxide by the absorption of oxygen, and the evolution of 
carbonic acid. It has a disagreeable, slightly styptic taste, 
is insoluble in water, but readily dissolves in hydrochloric 
and sulphuric acids, and carbonic acid water. It is one of 
the most valuable of the ferruginous compounds, free from 
local irritation, and readily dissolved in the fluids of the 
stomach; and is much employed in chlorosis, chorea, neu- 
ralgia, and even pertussis and tetanus. Dose, gr. y to gr. 
XXX, three times a day. 
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Pilule Ferbi Cabbonatis— Pills of Oabbonatb of 
Iron. — VaUet^s Ferruginous PUU, To protect the carbo- 
nate of iron from oxidation^ it is prepared (as in the process 
last described), by dissolying the reacting salts in weak syrup 
instead of water ) honey and sugar being afterwards added, to 
preserve it unaltered and bring it to the pilular consistence. 
This preparation, from its unchangeableness, is preferred to 
the ordinary subcarbonate, and is one of the most popular of 
the chalybeates. Gr. z to gr. zxz of the pilular mass may 
be taken in divided doses through the day. 

Mistura Ferri Composita, Compound Mixture of Irony is a 
mixture of the carbonate of iron (prepared by the reaction of 
sulphate of iron and carbonate of potassa), with myrrh, spirit 
of lavender, and rose-water, and sugar to resist oxidation. It 
is a favourite chalybeate in chlorosis and amenorrhea. Dose, 
f^j to f^ij? three times a day. PHuUb Ferri Compositay 
Compound Fills of Iron, are prepared with carbonate of soda, 
sulphate of iron, myrrh, and syrup. 

Ferri Sulphas — Sulphate of Iron, — ^known, in its im- 
pure state, as green vitriol or copperas, is prepared for medicinal 
use by dissolving iron wire in diluted sulphuric acid, with heat. 
It is a sulphate of the protoxide, and occurs in transparent, 
pale bluish-green crystals, of an acid styptic taste, soluble in 
water, but insoluble in alcohol. By exposure to the air, they 
effloresce, absorb oxygen, and become yellowish-white, from 
the formation of sulphate of the sesquioxide. When heated to 
212°, they give out six of their seven equivalents of water, 
and are converted into a grayish-white mass, known as the 
dried sulphate. Sulphate of iron is one of the most active of 
the ferruginous preparations, but its local effects are power- 
fully astringent, and in a concentrated form it acts as an irri- 
tant poison. It is preferred to other chalybeates, where there 
is much relaxation of the solids, with excessive discharges ; 
but it is not so well adapted to long-continued use, on account 

9* 
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of its local irritant action. Topically^ it is employed in sub- 
stance and solution, as a styptic and astringent. DosC; gr. i 
to gr. V, in pill; of the dried, gr. ss to gr. iij. 

TiNCTTJBA FeRBI ChLORIBI — ^TlNCTURE OF THE CHLORIDE 

OF Iron. — ^This is prepared by dissolving the subcarbonate 
(sesquioxide) of iron in muriatic acid, and afterwards adding 
alcohol. It is a tincture of the sesquichloride, though there 
is probably some reaction between the acid and alcohol, as 
the preparation has an ethereal odour. It is of a reddish- 
brown colour, and has a sour, styptic taste. It is one of the 
most effectiYe of the chalybeates, acting locally as an energetic 
astringent and styptic, and, in large doses, as an irritant. Its 
indications, both general and topical, are very analogous to 
those of the sulphate, with the addition of some specific action 
on the urino-genital apparatus, which renders it applicable to 
the treatment of affections of these organs. Dose, irn^x to 
rptxxz, gradually increased to f 5J or f 5ij; and taken in some 
mild diluent. 

Ferbi Iodidum — ^Iodide of Iron. — ^This salt is the protio- 
dide of iron, and is made by the addition of iron filings to a 
mixture of iodine in distilled water. By evaporation, with as 
little contact of air as possible, green tabular crystals are ob- 
tained, of a styptic taste, volatile, deliquescent, and very 
soluble in both water and alcohol. But, by exposure to the 
air, the protiodide of iron undergoes decomposition : a portion 
of the iron parting with its iodine, and becoming oxidized. 
Hence, the salt is hardly fit for medicinal use, unless pro- 
tected from decomposition, as in the officinal 

• Liquor Ferri lodidi (^Solution of Iodide of Iron) y which is 
prepared with the addition of sugar. This is an excellent alte- 
rative tonic, combining the effects of iodine and of iron, and is 
particularly applicable to the treatment of scrofula, visceral 
engorgements, phthisis, &o. Dose, ten drops three times a 
day. 
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F£RBI ET POTAS&fi TaBTBAS — ^TaBTBATS OF IbON AND 

PoTASSA; — ^is prepared by the addition of hydrated oxide of 
iron to a mixture of bitartrate of potaasa in distilled water. 
It occurs in transparent scales of a ruby-red colour, which are 
wholly soluble in water. The tartaric acid and potash, in 
combination in this preparation, render it less constipating 
than the other chalybeates; and from its agreeable taste, it is 
adapted to the diseases of childhood. Dose, gr. x to 588* 

Febbi Phosphas — ^Phosphatb of Ibon, — ^is obtained by 
the double reaction of solutions of sulphate of iron, and phos- 
phate of soda, and is a phosphate of the protoxide. It is a 
white powder, insoluble in water, but soluble in dilute acids; 
by exposure to the air it absorbs oxygen, and acquires a blue 
colour. Dose, gr. y to gr. x. , 

Febbi Citbas — Citbate of Ibon, — is prepared by the 
addition of hydrated oxide of iron to a solution of citric acid. 
It is a citrate of the sesquioxide, and occurs in thin, trans- 
parent pieces, of a garnet-red colour, with a mild, acid, chaly- 
beate taste, slowly soluble in cold water, but readily soluble 
in boiling water. Dose, gr. y to gr. x. The addition of a 
few drops of liquor ammonias conyerts this salt into an am- 
monio^trate, which is more soluble and possesses antacid pro- 
perties. Dose, the same. 

LiQUOB Febbi Nitbatib — Solution of Nitbats of Ibon, 
— ^is prepared by the addition of iron wire to diluted nitric acid. 
It is tonic and astringent, agreeing yery well with the stomach, 
and is employed in the treatment of chronic diarrhoea, hasma- 
temesis, hemorrhage from the bowels, and uterine hemorrhage, 
particularly when ansemic symptoms are present. Dose, gtt. 
X to gtt. XX, two or three times a day. 

Febbum Ammoniatum — ^Ammoniated Ibon, — ^is prepared 
by eyaporating a solution of sesquichloride of iron and muriate 
of ammonia. It is a mechanical mixture of these salts, and is 
of an orange-red colour, wholly soluble in water and diluted 
alcohol. It contains a small and yariable quantity of iron ; 
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but is considered a valuable deobstruent in glandular swellings^ 
and in large doses is aperient. Dose^ gr. iy to gr. xij, or 
more. 

Febbi Ferbocyanubetum — ^Ferbooyanubet of Ibon, — 
or Pure Prussian Blue, is obtained by the action of ferro- 
cyanuret of potassium on sulphate of sesquioxide of iron. It 
is of a rich dark blue colour^ without smell or taste, and is 
insoluble in water and alcohol. Its effects on the economy in 
health are not very striking; but it has been used both as an 
anti-periodic tonic, and in the treatment of neuralgia, chorea, 
&c. Dose, gr. v, three or four times a day. 

Various other combinations of iron have been from time to 
time introduced into the practice of medicine ; but they have 
no advantage over the more ordinary preparations. The 
arsentate, ctcetate, lactate^ tannate, bromide, valerianate, citrate 
of iron and quinia, citrate of iron and magnesia, are recom- 
mended by various therapeutists. The hydrated oxide is 
employed exclusively as i^n antidote for arsenious acid, and 
will be noticed under the latter head. 

OUPBI PBJBPABATA — PBBPABATIONB OF COPPBB. 

Metallic copper is inert. The salts of copper act locally as 
caustics, irritants, and astringents. When exhibited in small 
doses, they exert a corroborant influence over the cerebro-spinal 
system, and are employed to fulfil the indications to which tonics 
are applicable, as in the cure of ague, neuralgia, epilepsy, &c. 
In larger doses, they act as emetics; and in excessive doses, they 
produce gastro-intestinal inflammation, and disorder of the ner- 
vous system. They are employed therapeutically, both as 
external and internal remedies; externally, as stimulants, 
astringents, styptics, and caustics ; internally, as tonics, 
astringents, and emetics. In cases of poisoning from the 
cupreous compounds, the best antidote is aUmm^en, as white 
of eggs, milk, wheaten flour. Iron filings and ferrocyanide of 
potassium are also recommended. 
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CuPRi Sulphas — Sulphate of Copper. — ^This salt known 
as blue vitriol, is obtained bj roasting the native solphnreti 
or by combining copper and sulphuric acid. It occurs in fine, 
prismatic^ blue crystals, which, by exposure to the air, effloresce 
slightly, and become coyered with a greenish-white powder. 
It has a styptic, metallic taste, is entirely soluble in water, 
but insoluble in alcohol. It is employed as a Umic, in doses 
of gr. i to gr i, or more, in pill, repeated so as not to occasion 
vomiting. As an astringent, it may be given in the same 
doses, and will be found an extremely valuable remedy in the 
treatment of chronic diarrhoea, and chronic catarrh with pro- 
fuse secretion. As an emetic, the dose is gr. iij to gr. v. Ex- 
ternally, it is used as an escharotic to fungous granulations, 
and in solution to arrest hemorrhages, mucous discharges, &o. 

Cuprum Ammoniatum — ^Ammonl^ted Copper, — ^is made 
by rubbing together sulphate of copper and carbonate of am- 
monia. It is probably a double compound of cuprate of 
ammonia and sulphate of ammonia, and has a deep azure-blue 
colour, a st3rptic, metallic taste, and an ammoniacal odour. 
Its action is very similar to that of sulphate of copper ; but 
it is used principally as an antispasmodic tonic in nervous 
disorders,— epilepsy, chorea, hysteria, spasmodic asthma, &o. 
Dose, gr. i, gradually increased. 

CuPRi SuBAOETAS — SuBACETATE OF CoppER, — or Verdi- 
gris, occurs in pale bluish-green or blue masses or powder. 
The dose is gr. ^o gr. 7 ; but it is a powerful poison in an 
over-dose, and hence is rarely given as a tonic. The powder 
is used as an escharotic, and an ointment is officinal. 

ZINOI PKJIPABATA — PBIPAKATIOKS OP ZINO. 

Zinc in the metallic state is inert. Its compounds are very 
analogous in their effects on the system to those of copper, but 
are less energetic. They are employed topically as caustics^ 
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astringents, and desiccants ; and internally, as tonics and an- 
tispasmodics, and in large doses, as emetics. 

ZiNCi Sulphas — Sulphate op Zinc, — or White VUHol, is 
prepared by dissolving zinc in diluted sulphuric acid. It 
occurs in small, colourless, transparent, prismatic crystals, 
resembling those of sulphate of magnesia. They have a 
metallic, astringent taste, are soluble in water, and insoluble 
in alcohol. Dose, as a tontc^ antispasmodic, and astringent, 
gr. i to gr. y ; as an emetic, it is the promptest and safest that 
can be giyen in cases of narcotic poisoning, in the dose of gr. 
X to gr. xz. Externally, it is much used in solution as an 
application to inflamed mucous membranes, in the strength 
of gr. i or ij to f^ss of water. 

ZiNd OxiDUM — ^OxiDE OP ZiNC, — ^is made by exposing 
carbonate of zinc to heat. It is a white powder, insoluble in 
water, but soluble in diluted sulphuric and chlorohydric acids. 
It has been given as an antispasmodic tonic, in doses of gr. ij 
or iij, gradually increased to gr. viij or x ; but is now chiefly 
used externally, as a dusting powder, or in the form of solu- 
tion and ointment, 

ZiNOi AcETAS — ^Acetate op Zinc, — is made by adding 
zinc to a solution of acetate of lead, and occurs in white mi- 
caceous crystals, very soluble in water. It may be given in- 
ternally as a tonic antispasmodic, in the dose of gr. i or ij, 
gradually increased ; but it is chiefly used as a topical astrin- 
gent in ophthalmia, gonorrhoea, leucorrhoea, &c., in the pro- 
portion of gr. ij to gr. vi, or more, to an ounce of water. 

ZiNci Oarbonas Pr^cipitatus — ^Precipitated Carbo- 
nate OP Zinc, — ^is obtained by the double reaction of solu- 
tions of sulphate of zinc and carbonate of soda. It is a soft, 
white powder, similar in its action to the oxide, but is chiefly 
used as a dusting powder, and to make a mild astringent and 
desiccant cerate, 

Oalamina Pr.£parata — Prepared Calamine, — ob- 
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tained by heat from calaminej the native impure carbonate 
of zinc, is a pinkish powder, nsed as a desiocant, and in the 
form of a ceratey called Turner's cerate. 

ZiNGi Chloridum — Chloride of Zinc, — ^is made by dis- 
solving zinc in muriatic acid — ^nitric aoid and chalk being 
added to remove any iron which may have been present with 
the zinc. It is a whitish-gray, semitransparent, deUqnesoent 
mass, having the softness of wax, and is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether. It has been employed internally in doses 
of gr. i or ij, as an antispasmodic tonic in chorea, epilepsyi 
and neuralgia. Its local action is that of a powerful caustic^ 
and it is one of the best escharotics that can be exhibited, to 
produce healthy granulations in malignant or indolent ulcers. 
It may be used as a lotion in the strength of gr. ii to f^i of 
water, or in the form of paste, made with one part of the 
salt to two or four of flour. A solution of the chloride of 
zinc is employed as an antiseptic, and is also injected into the 
blood-vessels of anatomical subjects to preserve them for dis- 
section. 

ASOENTI PBJSPAKATA — PBBPABATI0N8 OF 8ILVEB. 

In the metallic state, silver is wholly inert. The only 
preparation which is extensively employed is 

Argenti Nitras — ^Nitrate of Silver. — This salt is 
obtained by dissolving silver in diluted nitric acid. It occurs 
in transparent, colourless, prismatic crystals, which have a 
strongly metallic and bitter taste, and are wholly soluble in 
distilled water, and become blackened by the action of light, 
and organic matters. Its solution yields with chloride of 
sodium, a white precipitate, entirely soluble in ammonia. 

Physiological Effects, — The topical action of nitrate of 
silver is that of a caustic or corrosive ; and this effect is pro- 
duced by its combining with the albumen and ^brin of the 
tissues. When applied to mucous membranes, it forms a 
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componnd with the animal matter of the mucus, which pro- 
tects the tissues from the action of the caustic. Hence, large 
doses may be taken with considerable impunity by the sto- 
mach. But, in excessive quantity, it may occasion gastro-enteric 
irritation, with disturbance of the nervous system ; and, in 
these cases, the antidote is common salt (chloride of sodium), 
which produces, when in contact with the nitrate, nitrate of 
soda and chloride of silver. In medicinal doses, nitrate of 
silver has a specific corroborant and antispasmodic action on 
the nervous system ; and, after absorption, produces a pecu- 
liar blueness or slate-colour of the skin. 

Medicinal Uses. — Internally , nitrate of silver has been chiefly 
employed as an antispasmodic tonic in the treatment of epi- 
lepsy, and it is the most reliable remedy, that can be admi- 
nistered in this intractable affection. It is also used in chorea 
and gastrodynia, and as an astringent in dysentery. But, it 
is as an external argent that it is chiefly resorted to. It is the 
most efficacious application that can be made to inflamed mu- 
cous membranes, and either in the solid form, or in solution, 
it is employed in every variety of inflammation of this tissue. 
It is also extensively used to produce healthy granulations in 
wounds and ulcers, to arrest the progress of erysipelatous 
inflammation and variolous pustules, in porrigo and other 
skin diseases, in strictures, and to destroy the virus of chancres 
and of poisoned wounds. 

Administration. — The dose of nitrate of silver internally is 
gr. i, gradually increased to gr. iij or iv, three times a day, 
in pill made with some mild vegetable powder. For external 
use, solutions are made of various strength, from gr. ij to 
5ss, in an ounce of distilled water. An ointment is also 
employed. 

Aegenti Nitras Fusus — ^FusED Nitrate or Selyer, 
Lunar Caustic. — ^For external use, in the solid form, nitrate 
of silver is melted and poured into small moulds. 
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Aboenti Oxidum — Oxide of Silver — ^is obtained by 
adding solution of potassa to a solution of nitrate of silver. 
It is a tasteless, olive-brown powder, very slightly soluble in 
water. Its uses are analogous to those of the nitrate, and it 
is employed in epilepsy, gastrodynia, chronic diarrhoea, ute- 
rine disease, &o. Dose^ gr. ss, to gr. ij, twice or thrice daily^ 
in powder or pill. 

BIBHUTHI SUBKITEAS — BUBNITBATl Of BISMUTH. 

This salt is prepared by dissolving bismuth in diluted nitric 
acid. It is a white, inodorous, tasteless powder, nearly inso- 
luble in water. Its medicinal properties are tonic, antispas- 
modic, and astringent; and it has been employed in inter- 
mittent fever, but is now chiefly used to allay sickness and 
vomiting in chronic nervous affections of the stomach. Dose, 
gr. V. to 9i, or even Jss, in powder or pill. Externally, it 
is a good remedy in skin diseases in the form of ointment. 

AOIDA HINEBALIA — MINEEAL ACIDS. 

The diluted mineral acids are usually classed with tonics; 
but, although they exert a very considerable corroborant in- 
fluence on the system, their action is in many respects pecu- 
liar and distinctive. In the concentrated form, they are cor- 
rosive. When properly diluted and swallowed in medicinal 
doses, they allay thirst, increase the appetite, and stimulate 
digestion. Before being absorbed, they become neutralized 
by combination with bases, and can therefore act as free acids, 
only topically. They are employed — ^as tonics, usually in com- 
bination with the vegetable bitters, in intermittent, hectic, 
and typhoid fevers ; as astringents and styptics in hemorrhage 
from the stomach and bowels ; to allay febrile heat and cuta- 
neous irritation ; as antalkalines ; and locally, as escharotics; 
and, in a very dilute solution, they are injected into the bladder 

as lithontriptics. In cases of poisoning from the mineral 

10 
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acidsy tbe alJkaline earths and fixed oils are the proper anti- 
dotes. 

AciDUM SuLPHURicuM — SuLPHUBic AciDy — formerly 
ealled Oil of Vitriol j is obtained by burning sulphur, mixed 
with nitrOi oyer a stratum of water contained in a duunber 
lined with sheet-lead. It is a dense, colourless, inodorous, cor- 
rosiye liquid, which, in the concentrated form, is not em- 
ployed internally, but is sometimes used externally, as a caus- 
tic. The proper antidote, in cases of poisoning from sulphu- 
ric acid, is magnesia, or solution of soap, and mucilaginous 
drinks should be afterwards freely administered. 

AOIDUM SCTLPHUBICUM DlLUTUM — ^DILUTED SuiiPHUBIO 

AoiD,— -contains one part of sulphuric acid and thirteen parts 
of distilled water. It is given as a tonic, refrigerant, and as- 
tringent, in the dose of from ten to thirty drops, three times 
a day, in water, and should be sucked through a quill to pre- 
vent injury to the teeth. It is used externally as a gargle, 
And wash to uloors. 

AOIDUM SULPIIURICUM AbOMATICUM — ^AROMATIC SUL- 

yjiuiiicj Acid,— or Elixir Vitriol, is made by digesting sul- 
plmrio acid and alcohol with ginger and cinnamon. It is, 
ohmnloiilly, a bisulphate of the oxide of ethule, and is a 
miJjJUli-brown liquid, with an aromatic odour and a pleasant 
•W'la tiipito. It is an agreeable substitute for the diluted suJ- 
|»*»urJci n«,|cl, ft„d ig ftdministorered in the same doses. 

AniiM,M NrnuouM-NiTRio Acid,— is obtained hj the 
i^mnu uf milphurio acid upon nitrate of potassa. When pure, 
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ACIDUM NiTRICUM DiLUTTJM — ^DILUTED NiTRIC AOID, — 

which contains one part of acid to six parts of distilled water. 
This is given as a substitute for sulphuric acid, but is more 
apt to disagree with the stomach ; it is also employed as an 
alterative in syphilis. Combined with laudanum and cam- 
phor water^ it is much used in the treatment of dysentery, 
under the name of Hope^s Camphor Mixture, Dose, for in- 
ternal use, 20 to 40 drops, three times a day, reduced with 
water. 

AciDUM MuRiATicuM — ^MuRiATic AciD, — ^is an aqueous 
solution of chlorohydrio acid, and is obtained by the action 
of sulphuric acid on chloride of sodium or common salt. It 
is, when pure, a transparent, colourless liquid, but has often 
a yellow colour, owing to the presence of iron or other con- 
taminations. It has a corrosive taste, and a sufPbcatiug odour, 
and is an active poison, though less irritating than sulphuric 
and nitric acids. Magnesia or soap is the proper antidote. 
It is used, externally, as a caustic ; internally, in the form of 

ACIDUM MURIATICUM DiLUTUM — DILUTED MURIATIO 

Acid— which contains one part of acid to three parts of distilled 
water. This is employed, in conjunction with the vegetable 
tonics, in typhus, malignant scarlatina, &c. ; also to counteract 
phosphatic deposits in the urine, to prevent the generation of 
worms in syphilis, and in some forms of dyspepsia. Dose, 
20 to 60 drops, which may be given in infusion of roses. 

ACIDTJM NiTRO-MURIATICUM — NiTRO-MURIATIO ACID. — 

This acid is made by mixing one part of nitric acid with two 
parts of muriatic acid, and is a compound of chlorine and 
nitric oxide, mixed with free chlorine. It has a golden-yellow 
colour, and emits the smell of chlorine. Internally y it is em- 
ployed in the same cases as nitric acid, and is thought to be 
particularly efficacious in diseases of the liver and syphilis. 
Externally, it is used as a bath, either local or general, in 
syphilis and chronic hepatitis, for which purpose one or two 
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ounces of acid may be added to a gallon of water. Dose, from 
two to five drops, properly dilated and carefally increased. 

ORDER y. ^ASTRINGENTS. 

These are medicines which produce contraction and corru- 
gation of the tissues. Their constitutional effects are very 
analogous to those of tonics ; as, like them, they increase the 
tone and vigour of the body, and exercise a control over 
various disorders of the nervous system. But they are chiefly 
employed to cure relaxation of the fibres and tissues, to sub- 
due inflammation of superficial parts, and to arrest he- 
morrhage and excessive discharges from mucous membranes 
or other secreting surfaces. They are divided into Vegetable 
and Mineral astringents. The former owe their astringency 
to the presence of a principle termed tannic acid, and differ 
from tonics in the absence of bitterness. The mineral pre- 
parations, usually classed among astringents, are those of 
alum and lead, and are distinguished from the mineral astrin- 
gent-tonics, by their more decided astringency and a sedative 
action on the nervous system. 

VEGETABLE ASTRINGENTS. 
AOIDUM TANNICUM — TANNIC ACID. 

This acid, which is the active principle of the vegetable 
astringents, is usually extracted from powdered galls by the 
action of ether. It is of a yellowish-white colour, and a 
strongly astringent taste, is very soluble in water, and soluble, 
though less so, in alcohol and ether. It produces a white floc- 
oulent precipitate with solution of gelatine, a bluish-black 
precipitate with the salts of the sesquioxide of iron, and white 
precipitates with solutions of the vegetable alkalies; and these 
substances are to be, therefore, considered incompatible with 
all the vegetable astringents. There is a variety of tannic 
acid, obtained from catechu and some other substances, which 
strikes a greenislMack precipitate with the salts of iron. 
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Effects and Uses, — ^Tannio acid is a powerful astringenty 
and is applicable to all the cases in which astringents are 
usefal. It is greatly resorted to^ internally, in the treatment 
of diarrhoea, dysentery, cholera, hemorrhage, colliquative 
sweats, &c. ; also as an enema in diarrhoea, dysentery, pro- 
lapsus ani, and fissure of the rectum ; and as a topical appli- 
cation, in inflammations and morbid discharges from mucous 
membranes, ulcers, &c. It is, perhaps, the best form in which 
the vegetable astringents can be employed, owing to the cer- 
tainty and minuteness of the dose in which it can be given. 
Dose, gr. i to gr. iij, or iv, in pill, occasionally repeated. 

AOIDUM GALLICUM — QALLIO ACID. 

This principle is found in many of the vegetable astrin- 
gents, but less uniformly than tannic acid, and is probably 
the result of changes which the latter has undergone. It is 
prepared by exposing a solution of galls to the air, when the 
tannic acid gradually absorbs oxygen and is converted into 
gallic acid. It occurs in small, silky, nearly colourless crys- 
tals, having a slight acid and astringent taste, and is soluble 
in boiling water, and slightly so in cold water. 

Effects and Uses. — Gallic acid is a valuable astringent, 
which has of late been extensively employed in hemorrhagic 
disorderg>, as uterine hemorrhage, hemoptysis, hasmaturia, 
bloody diarrhoea, &c. It is used locally as a styptic, and to 
check discharges from mucous membranes. It may be given 
in doses of gr. ij to gr. v, in pill, every two or three hours. 

GALLA — GALLS. 

These are morbid excrescences found upon Quercus infeo- 
toria, or the Gall Oak (Nat. Ord. Corylaceae), a small tree or 
shrub of Asia Minor. The Gall-nuts are produced by the 
puncture of the buds by a fly ( Cynips quercUs/olit), to form 
a nidus for its eggs. This occasions an irritation and flow of 

10* 
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juices to the part^ resulting in the fonnation of a tumour round 
the larva^ which, on attaining maturity, perforates the gall and 
escapes. Galls are imported from the Levant. The best are 
termed Aleppo Galls. Those from Smyrna are inferior, from 
their containing a larger admixture of white galls. Galls are 
spherical, about the size of a hickory-nut, but of varying 
dimensions, with small tubercles on their surface. The best 
are bluish or black externally, and grayish within, without 
odour, and of a very astringent, bitter taste. They yield 
their properties to both water and alcohol, but best to the 
former, and contain both tannic and gallic acids. White galls 
are collected after they have been perforated by the insect, 
and are inferior in astringency. 

Effects and Uses. — Galls are powerfully astringent, but are 
not much used internally. In the form of infusion or decoc- 
tion, they are employed as enemata in diarrhoea and dysentery, 
and also as gargles. Dose of the powder, gr. x to gr. xx. 
The tincture (giv to diluted alcohol Oij), may be given in the 
dose of fji to f5iij^ hut it is chiefly used as a chemical test. 
The ointment (gi to lard ^^ij) is a favourite application in 
hemorrhoids. 

CATECHU. 

Catechu, formerly called Terra Japonica, is an extract 
from the wood of Acacia Catechu, a small prickly tree of 
India (Nat. Ord. Fabaceae). Twelve or fifteen varieties of 
the drug are described by pharmacologists ; but it is usually 
met with in the shops, in masses of various shape and size, 
of a rusty brown colour externally, and varying internally 
from a reddish or yellowish-brown to a dark-brown colour. 
The best is of a dark colour, and is easily broken into small 
angular fragments, with a smooth glossy surface, bearing some 
resemblance to kino. It is without smell, and has an astrin- 
gent, bitter taste. It contains 60 per cent, of tannic acid, 
and about 30 per cent, of a peculiar extractive, called cote- 
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chute acidf to both of which it owes its peculiar properties. 
Alcohol dissolves it better than water. 

Effects and Uses. — This is one of the most powerful and 
valuable of the vegetable astringents, much employed in diar- 
rhoea, dysentery, hemorrhages, and in all cases of immoderate 
discharge, unattended with inflammatory action. It is a good 
deal used in relaxed conditions of the mouth and throat, also 
in aphthous ulcerations of the mouth, and spongy affections 
of the gums. Topically, it is employed as a styptic, &c. 
Dose'of the powder, gr. x to ^bb, in bolus or emulsion. Infu- 
SUM Catechu Compositum (^Compound In/usum of Cate- 
chu), is made by adding boiling water (Oj) to powdered cate- 
chu (3ss), and cinnamon (Jj) — dose, fjj to fjij, three or 
four times a day. Of the tincture (§iij to diluted alcohol Oij, 
with cinnamon Sj), the dose is n;^xxx to f 5^ij* 

KINO. 

The term Kino is applied to the inspissated juice of 
several trees. Five varieties are known : 1. East India kino, 
which is the most common, and is the produce of Pterocarpus 
marsupium (Nat Ord. Fabaceae), a lofty tree of Malabar. 
2. African kino, the original variety introduced into Europe, 
but now rarely met with; obtained from Pterocarpus erinaceus 
{Nat. Ord. Fabaceae). 3. Jamaica kino, the product of Coc- 
coloba uvifera, or Seaside Grape (Nat. Ord. Polygonaceae), a 
small tree of South America and the West Indies. 4. Carac- 
cas kino, which is probably derived also from Coccoloba uvi- 
fera. 6. Botany Bay kino, from Eucalyptus resinfera (Nat. 
Ord. Myrtaceae), a large tree 'of Australia. 

East India kino is met with in small, angular, shining 
fragments, of a dark-brown or reddish-brown colour, brittle, 
without smell, but with a very astringent taste. It contains 
76 per cent, of tannic acid, of the second variety (see p. 112); 
the remainder being a red gum and catechuio acid. 
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Effects and Uses. — E[ino is a powerfnl astringent^ and is 
much used in diarrhoea^ chronic dysentery^ leucorrhoea, gonor- 
rhoea^ hemorrhages, &c. Externally, it is employed as a 
styptic, and as a stimulant to indolent ulcers. Dose of the 
powder gr. x to 58S; ^^ ^^6 tincture (Jvi to diluted alcohol 
f^viij), f 5i or f^ij may be given, and it is frequently added 
to chalk mixtures in diarrhoea. It spoils by keeping. 

KKAHEKIA — BHATAHT. 

Rhatany is the root of Krameria triandra (Niat Ord. 
Polygalacese), a shrub of Peru. It occurs in woody, cylin- 
drical pieces, of the thickness of a goose-quill, to twice that 
size — ^many radicles being often united to a common head. They 
have a dark, reddish-brown bark, and a tough central ligneous 
portion, of a lighter red colour. They are without smell, but 
have a yery astringent, slightly bitter, and sweetish taste, 
which is much stronger in the cortical than the ligneous por- 
tion ; and, hence the smallest pieces should be preferred, as 
they contain the most bark. Ehatany yields a large pro- 
portion of tannic acid, and a peculiar acid, termed krameric^ 
both of which probably contribute to its astringency. It im- 
parts its properties to both cold and boiling water, but more 
fully to alcohol. 

Effects and Uses. — Rhatany is powerfully astringent, with 
some tonic properties. It is much used in the treatment of 
diarrhoea, dysentery, hemorrhages, &c., and as an enema in 
fissure of the anus, hemorrhoids, leucorrhoea, &c. The pow- 
dered extract is an ingredient in many tooth-powders, and 
the tincture is also used as an astringent mouth-wash. Dose 
of the powder gr. xx to gr. xxx. But it is more employed in 
infusion (§j to boiling water Oj), dose, fgj or fjij ; watery 
extradij dose gr. x to gr. xx; tincture (§yi to diluted algohol 
Oij), dose, f 5j to f Jij ; and syrupy dose f 5J to f gss. 
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HilHATOZYLON — LOGWOOD. 

Logwood, or Campeachy wood, is the wood of Haematozy- 
lon Campechianum (Nat, Ord. FabacesB), a medium-sized 
tree of Campeachy and other maritime parts of tropical Ame- 
rica, and now naturalized in the West Indies. The portion 
used in medicine, and also as a dye, is the heart-wood, from 
which the bark and white sap-wood are removed, previously to 
exportation. It is imported in billets of different sizes, of a 
dark colour externally, and a deep red internally; in the 
shops it is kept in chips or raspings. It has a sweetish, as- 
tringent, and rather peculiar taste, and a feeble, not unplea- 
sant smell. It contains tannic acid, a bitter, astringent, 
colouring principle, called hcematin, volatile oil, &c. 

Effects and Uses. — It is a mild astringent, useful in chronic 
diarrhoea and dysentery, and particularly well adapted to the 
weakened condition of the bowels, which follows cholera in- 
fantum. It is given either in decoction (Jj to water Oij 
boiled down to Oj), in the dose of f ^j to f ^ij to adults, and 
f 5J to 5ij to children ; or watery extract in the dose of gr. x 
to 58S, in solution. 

QUSBOVB ALBA — WHITB OAK BABK. QVBB0V8 
TIHOTOBIA — BLACK OAK BABK. 

The barks of several species of American oaks possess as- 
tringent properties, and are probably to be found in the 
shops, but the only officinal varieties are Quercus alba. White 
Oak, and Quercus Tinctoria, Black Oak {Nat Ord, Corylaceae). 
The BARK is the portion used, but the leaves and acorns are 
also astringent. White Oak Bark is distinguished by its 
whitish colour. When prepared for use, it is deprived of its 
epidermis, and is of a light-brown colour and fibrous texture, 
with an astringent and bitterish taste. Water and alcohol 
extract its virtues, which depend mainly on the presence of 
tannic and gallic acids, with some extractive. Black Oak 
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Bark is more farrowed, has a darker colour, a more bitter 
taste, and stains the saliva jellow, when chewed ; it is much 
employed as a dye, under the name of quercitron. It con- 
tains a larger proportion of tannic and gallic acids than the 
white oak bark. 

Effects and Uses, — ^A decoction of white oak bark is a good 
remedy in diarrhoea and hemorrhages, and is employed as an 
enema in hemorrhoids, and prolapsus and fissure of the 
anus, as a gargle in relaxation of the uvula, and as an injec- 
tion in leucorrhoea. It is used as a bath in the bowel com- 
plaints of children ; and a poultice of the ground bark is 
applied in gangrene. Black oak bark is too irritating for in- 
ternal exhibition ; but for external use it is a stronger astrin- 
gent than the white oak bark. Of the decoction (§j to water 
Ojss, boiled .down to Oj), f^ij may be taken frequently. 

GEBANIUM — 0KANE8BILL. 

One of the most powerful of the indigenous astringents is 
Geranium maculatum. Crowfoot, or Cranesbill {Nat. Ord. 
Geraniacese), a perennial herbaceous plant growing in moist 
woody situations, with an erect stem, one or two feet high, 
three to five-lobed, incised, pale-green, mottled leaves, and large 
purple flowers, which appear in April and May. The part 
used is the bhizoma, which should be collected in the autumn. 
This, when dried, occurs in wrinkled, rough pieces, from a 
quarter to half an inch in thickness, furnished with slender 
fibres, of a dark-brown colour externally, and a pale flesh- 
colour within. It has an astringent, but not bitter taste, 
little or no smell, and contains tannic and gallic acids, with 
some mucilage. 

Effects and Uses. — This is an excellent simple astringent, 
agreeing very well with the stomach, and might be advan- 
tageously substituted for more expensive foreign drugs. It 
may be used internally to fulfil the indications of kino, rha- 
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tany, Ac., in bowel complunts and hemorrli^eB, and topically 
as an enema, gargle, injection, &e. It is aleo a valuable 
Btyptio. Dose, in pimder, gr. x to xx; of the decocHon (Sj 
to water Qjss, boiled down to Oj), fSj to f Jij may be given. 
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A decoction in milk is given to chiidren. An Kclract &nd 
tincture are also employed. 



ArctostapTiyloa Uva Urai, or Bearberry (Nat. Ord. Eri- 
caceas), is a amall, trailing, evergreen shrub, with coriaceous, 
obovate leaves (somewhat like box leaves, and red whortle- 
berry leaves), about half an inch id length, pale rose-coloured 
flowers, appearing from June to September, and small red 
berries, which ripen during the winter. It is found in the 
Dorthera parts of Asia, Europe, and America. The leaves 
are the only part used. When dried, they have a fwnt hay- 
like odour, and a bitterish, astringent taste. They yield their 
virtues to water and alcohol, and contain tannic and gallic 
aoids, extractive, resin, gum, &o. 

Effeett and Use*. — Uva Ursi is astringent, tonic, and diu- 
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retiC; and exercises a particular control over discharges from 
mucous surfaces. Hence, its employment in catarrh of the 
bladder, chronic bronchitis, with profuse discharge, &c. It 
is also applicable to the ordinary uses of the vegetable astrin- 
gents. Dose of thejpowdery 3j to 9ij, three times a day ; but 
it is usually given in decoction (H j, to water f ^xx, boiled down 
to Oj), of which f Sj to f ^ij may be taken three times a day. 

OHIMAPHILA — PIPSI8S1WA. 

Chimaphila umbellata, Pipsissewa, Wintergreen, or Ground- 
Holly (^Nat. Ord. Pyrolacese), is a small indigenous, evergreen 
plant, common to the northern parts of Europe, Asia, and 
America, and found abundantly in woody situations in all 
parts of the United States. It has an erect stem, three to 
ten inches high, lanceolate, somewhat wedge-shaped, serrated, 
dark-green leaves, arranged in irregular whorls, and beautiful 
five-petaled flowers, of a white colour tinged with red and a 
very agreeable perfume, which appear in June. The leaves 
are the officinal portion. In the fresh state, they have a fra- 
grant smell when bruised, which they lose after drying. Their 
taste is bitterish and astringent, but somewhat aromatic. 
They contain tannic acid, bitter extractive, resin, and pro- 
bably some acrid volatile constituent — as the fresh leaves, 
when bruised and applied to the skin, will cause redness and 
even vesication. 

Chimaphila maculata, or Spotted Pipsissewa, possessea ana- 
logous properties to those of C. umbellata, from which it 
di£fers principally in the character of its leaves. They are of a 
deep olive-green colour, veined with greenish-white ; and the 
flowers are a pure white, and appear in July. 

Effects and Uses. — Pipsissewa is astringent and tonic, and 
also diuretic. It is employed in the disorders of the urinary 
organs, to which uva ursi is applicable, and also for its diuretic 
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propertiea in drops;, attended with debility of the digestive 
organs. Indeed, it is classed by some tbersipeutiBta, among 
the diuretics. It is oanally given in decoction (^ij to water 
Oiij, boiled down to Oij), of wMob Oj may be taken in the 
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twenty-four hours ; and a fermented decoction, made with 
molasses, ginger, and yeast, is often used. An extrtict is em- 
ployed, in doses of gr. z to gr. xv. 

The following vegetable astringents deserve notice, though 
less frequently employed than the foregoing. 

Obanati Fructus Cortbx — Pomegranate Bind. — ^This 
is the RIND 07 THE FRUIT of Punica granatum, the Pome- 
granate tree (^Nat Ord, Myrtaceae), a small tree of northern 
Africa, Syria, and Persia, now naturalized in the warmer 
portions of Europe, the West Indies, &o. The rind of the 
fruit is a powerful astringent, but is little used internally, 
from its liability to occasion nausea. Dose, in potodeVf gr. xx 
to 5ss; but it is best given in decoction (§ij to water Ojs8| 
boiled down to Oj), dose f 3j. 

Rosa Gallica — Red Roses. Rosa Centifolia — Hun- 
dred-Leaved Roses. — ^The petals of these two species of 
roses are officinal, but those of almost every other species of 
cultivated rose may be employed for the same purposes as the 
rosa centifolia. The red rose is a mild astringent, and is chiefly 
used in conjunction with sulphuric acid, in the infusum rosce 
compositum — compound infusion of roses, (^ss, to boiling water 
Oijss, diluted sulphuric acid f5iij> sugar Sjss)— dose, fgij 
to f ^iv. The confection is used as a basis for pills. The 
hundred-leaved rose is slightly laxative. Aqiui rosee — rose 
water, distilled from the fresh hundred-leaved roses, is much 
employed in coUyria, &o. 

DiosPYROS — Persimmon. — ^The unripe fruit of Dios- 
pyros Virginiana (Nat, Ord. Ebenaceae), an indigenous tree, 
is employed in diarrhoea, dysentery, and uterine hemorrhage, 
in infusion, syrup, and vinous and acetous tincture. The 
bark is bitter and astringent, but is not officinal. 

Tormentilla — Tormentil. — The root of Potentilla 
tormentilla (Nat Ord. Rosacea^), a European plant, is used 
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in Europe as an astringent^ in the dose of 5ss to 5J; l>ut is 
seldom or never employed in this country. 

KuBUS ViLLOsus — ^Blackberry Root. Rubus Trivt- 
ALis — ^Dewberry Root. — ^The roots of Rubus villosus, and 
Rubus trivialis (Nat. Ord. Rosaceae), the former, an erect, 
prickly shrub, and the latter, a creeping briar, are very effi- 
cient mild astringents, which have been used with excellent 
effect in bowel complaints, especially those of children. The 
astringency resides principally in the cortical portion, and 
hence, the smallest roots should be preferred ; of the decoction 
(Sj *o water Oij, boiled down to Oj) f^ij may be taken fre- 
quently. 

Heuchera — ^Alum-root. — ^The roots of Heuchera Ame- 
ricana, and other species of Heuchera (Nat Ord. Saxifra- 
gaceae), indigenous plants, known under the common name 
of Alum-root, with radical leaves somewhat like those of the 
maple, and numerous radical flower-stems, one to two feet 
in height, with rose-coloured flowers arranged in pyramidal 
panicles — ^possess very decided astringent properties, and may 
be used both externally and internally. 

CBEASOTUM — BE AS GTE. 

Creasote is a peculiar substance obtained from tar. When 
pure, it is a colourless, oleaginous liquid, with a caustic, burn- 
ing taste, and a penetrating, disagreeable odour, like that of 
smoked meat. It forms two solutions with water, one of 1 
part to 80 parts of water, the other of 1 part of water in 
10 parts of creasote ; and it is soluble, in all proportions, in 
alcohol, ether, naphtha, and acetic acid. A remarkable pro- 
perty of creasote is its power of preserving meat, whence its 
name (from xpta^ flesh, and o'6j^«, I save). 

Effects and Uses. — Creasote, in large doses, is an acro-nar- 
cotic poison. In small doses, it is styptic and astringent, and, 
though not very nearly allied to the vegetable astringent ar- 
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tioleS; which contain tannic acid^ it is^ perhaps, more gene- 
rally administered for its astringent than for any other pro- 
perties. It is an excellent remedy in haematemesis^ and is 
also employed in haemoptysis and other hemorrhages. It is 
very efficacious in allaying vomiting and gastric irritability, 
and has been exhibited for its astringent virtues with good 
e£fect in diarrhoea^ diabetes, and chronic bronchitis, and as a 
nervine in epilepsy, hysteria, neuralgia, &c. Externally, it is 
applied, in various degrees of dilution, to indolent, sloughing, 
and foul ulcers; in several cutaneous affections; as a gargle in 
putrid sore throat ; and for the relief of deafness. In the con- 
centrated form, it is a good styptic in capillary hemorrhages, 
and is applied with effect to the hollows of carious teeth for 
the removal of the pain of toothache. There is no antidote 
in cases of poisoning from creasote, but stimulants are to be 
freely administered. 

Dose, internally, one or two drops, frequently repeated, in 
pill, or diluted with mucilage. For external use, from two to six 
drops, or more, may be added to a fluid ounce of distilled water. 

MINERAL ASTBINOENTS. 
PLUHBI PBJSPABATA — PBEPABATI0N8 OF LBAD. 

Metallic lead is considered inert. The sulphuret and sul- 
phate are probably also inactive ; but, with these exceptions, 
all the compounds of lead possess more or less activity. 
When administered in therapeutical doses, they act as astrin- 
gents in the alimentary canal, checking secretion, and causing 
constipation. After absorption, they produce a diminution in 
the volume and frequency of the pulse and in the activity of 
the secreting functions, and frequently arrest sanguineous 
discharges, both natural and artificial. In excessive doses, 
several of the saturnine compounds are irritant and corrosive 
poisons, giving rise to gastro-enteric inflammation. The proper 
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antidotes are sulphuric acid, or some alkaline or earthy sul- 
phate, in solution in a large quantity of diluent. 

When the system becomes impregnated with lead, either 
from the too long-continued use of its preparations medicinally, 
or from exposure to its influence in lead-factories, &c., a pe- 
culiar kind of chronic poisoning is produced, which shows itself 
in a variety of symptoms. The most usual form of lead poi- 
soning is coliCy sometimes termed coUca pictonum or painter^ 
colic, which is characterized by sharp abdominal pains, with 
hardness and depression of the abdominal parietes, obstinate 
constipation, nausea, vomiting, &c. Next in frequency is 
lead arihralgyy in which there are severe pains in the limbs, 
attended by cramps, hardness, and tension of the painful 
parts. Lead paralysis is another, though less common va- 
riety of the disease, and is characterized by a loss of voluntary 
motion, owing to the want of contractility of the muscular 
fibres of the affected parts. It most frequently affects the 
upper extremities and the extensor rather than the flexor 
muscles. Occasionally, functional disease of the brain is also 
observed as one of the consequences of lead poisoning. The 
absorption of lead into the system is recognised by a saturnine 
coloration of the gums, of the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, and of the teeth. The antidotical treatment of 
chronic lead poisoning consists in the internal administration 
of solutions of sulphuric acid and of soluble alkaline and 
earthy sulphates, and in the use of baths of sulphuret of po- 
tassium, dissolved in warm water, by which the salts of lead, 
deposited on the skin, are converted into the insoluble sul- 
phuret. For lead colic, a combination of cathartics and opiates 
has been employed; but the best remedy is alum in doses 
of Ji or 5y> every three or four hours, dissolved in some 
demulcent liquid. In the treatment of lead palsy, strychnia 
and electricity may be used, but it is a very intractable form 
of the disease. 
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Therapeutically, the preparations of lead are employed as 
astringents^ sedatives, and desiccants. For internal use, the 
acetate is almost exclnsiyely employed. It is a most yalnable 
remedy in hemorrhages, from its combined sedatiye and as- 
tringent influence, and is also very serviceable in flaxes from 
the mucous membranes, particularly of the bowels. Topi- 
cally, lead washes are employed to relieve superficial inflam- 
mation, to arrest morbid discharges, and as desiccants. 

Plumbi Aoetab — ^Acetate of Lead. — ^This salt, known 
also as Saccharum Satumi or Sugar of Lead, is made by im- 
mersing lead in pyroligneous or crude acetic acid. It occurs 
in colourless, needle-shaped crystals, which effloresce on ex- 
posure to the air. They have an acetous odour, and a sweet- 
ish, astringent taste, and are soluble in both water and alcohol. 
The mineral acids and their soluble salts, the alkalies and 
alkaline earths, and vegetable astringents, are incompatible 
with acetate of lead. 

Effects and Uses, — ^The effects of this salt are those of the 
saturnine preparations, which have been already described. 
Its medicinal influence is sedative and astringent. In hemor- 
rhages, it is more employed iniemaUy than any other remedy, 
usually in combination with opium. And this combination 
is also much resorted to in the treatment of diarrhoea, dysen- 
tery, and cholera, and may be prescribed with advantage to 
check the secretion of bronchitis and the night sweats of 
phthisis. As a topical remedy, acetate of lead, in aqueous 
solution, is extensively employed to relieve inflammation and 
diminish morbid discharges. 

Dose, gr. i or ij to gr. viij or x, two or three times a day. 
When applied to mucous membranes, the strength of the so- 
lution may be gr. ss to gr. i or ij, to water f ^i — for phlegmo- 
nous inflammation, 5^j ^ water Oj. 

Liquor Plumbi Subacetatis — Solution of Subaob- 
tate of Lead. — This preparation, frequently termed Gou- 
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lardlz Ihstr<icty is an aqueous solution of the diacetate of lead, 
and is made by boiling acetate of lead and semivitrified oxide 
of lead in distilled water. It is a colourless liquid, which is 
decomposed op exposure to the air with the formation of in- 
soluble carbonate of lead, and occasions a dense white pre- 
cipitate with solution of gum. In other respects it resembles 
a solution of acetate of lead. 

Uses, — ^It is chiefly employed, diluted, to promote the re- 
solution of external inflammation and arrest discharges from 
suppurating, ulcerated, and mucous surfaces. The officinal 
dilution is Inqvor Plumhi Svhacetatis dUutusy commonly 
known as lead watery and consists of solution f 5ij> to distilled 
water Oj. Ceratum Plumhi Svhdcetatisy or Goulard's Ceratey 
is made with Goulard's Extract, white wax, olive oil, and cam- 
phor, and is an admirable dressing to excoriated and blistered 
surfaces, burns, scalds, &c. 

Plumbi Iodidum — ^Iodide op Lead, — ^is made by the 
double reaction of solutions of nitrate of lead and iodide of 
potassium. It is a bright-yellow, heavy, inodorous powder, 
sparingly soluble in cold water, but readily soluble in boiling 
water. It is chiefly used to reduce the volume of indolent 
tumours, and may be given internally in the dose of gr. iij or 
iv, or more, in pill ; but it is principally employed externally 
in the form of ointment (5i to lard ^i). 

Plumbi Nitras — ^Nitrate of Lead— made by dissolv- 
ing litharge in diluted nitric acid, occurs in white, nearly 
opaque octohedral crystals, permanent in the air, of a sweet, as- 
tringent taste, and soluble in water and alcohol. It may be 
given ifUemaUyy as a sedative astringent, in doses of gr. \ to 
gr. i, twice or thrice daily, in pill or solution. But its prin- 
cipal use is as a topical agent in the treatment of wounds, 
ulcers, and cutaneous affections. Ledoyen's Disinfecting Fluid 
is a solution of nitrate of lead 51 in water f^i. 

Plumdi Oxidum Semivitrbum — Semtvitrified Oxide 
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OF Lead— or Litharge, is obtained in the prooees for extract- 
ing silver from argentiferous galenas. It occurs in minute 
yellowish or orange-coloured scales^ insoluble in water, and is 
never employed intemoMy. It is sometimes sprinkled over 
ulcers, but its chief use is in the preparation of Emplath^m 
Plumhi or Lead Plaster, which is made by boiling litharge 
with olive oil and water, and is, chemically, a mixture of 
oleate and margarate of lead. It serves as a basis for most 
of the other plasters. EmpUutmm Saponis, Soap Plaster, 
made by rubbing up soap with lead plaster, is an excellent 
discutient. 

Plumbi Cabb5nas — Carbonate op Lead, — or White 
Lead, is manufactured in this country by exposing lead to 
the fumes of vinegar or acetic acid. It is a white powder, 
without smell or taste, and insoluble in water. It is never 
administered internally, but is employed as a dusting pow- 
der — though there is danger of its absorption. Unguentum 
Plumhi Garhonatis, is a good application to bums, Ac. 

ALUHEN — ALUM. 

Alum is a double salt, a sulphate of alumina and potassa. 
It is found native in the neighbourhood of volcanoes, but is 
usually manufactured from alum ores, and sometimes by the 
direct combination of its constituents. It crystallizes in re- 
gular octohedrons ; but it is commonly found in the shops in 
large, colourless, transparent crystalline masses, without any 
regular form. It has an astringent and sweetish, acid taste ; 
by exposure to the air it slowly effloresces; it is soluble in cold 
water, and more so in boiling water; and when heated, it un- 
dergoes the watery fusion, swells up, gives out its water of 
crystallization and is converted into a white, spongy mass, 
called dried alum. The alkalies and their carbonates, lime 
water, magnesia and its carbonate, nitrate of potassa, acetate of 
lead, and the vegetable astringents, tixQincompatible ^th alum. 
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Besides the oommon, or potash alum^ there are varieties in 
which the potash is replaced by some other base, as ammonia 
or soda. 

Physiological EffecU. — ^The immediate topical effect of alum 
is that of a powerful astringent, in virtue of a chemical action 
on the tissues. When it is applied to a part, in large quan- 
tities, the astriction is soon followed by irritation ; and thus, 
taken internally in excessive doses, it gives rise to vomiting, 
griping, purging, and even inflammation of the gastro-enterio 
mucous membrane. After its absorption, it acts as an astrin- 
gent on the system generally, and produces astriction of the 
tissues and fibres, and a diminution of secretion. 

Medicinal Uses. — ^Alum is employed internally in hemor- 
rhages, chronic diarrhoea, colliquative sweating, diabetes, &c., 
and it is sometimies combined with cubebs in the treatment 
of gleet, gonorrhoea, and leucorrhoea. It has been recom- 
mended in dilatation of the heart and aneurism of the aorta, 
and has also been given as an emetic in croup. Its use in lead 
colic has been alluded to. As a topical remedy it is ex- 
tremely valuable as an astringent antiphlogistic, in ophthalmia, 
angina membranacea, tonsillitis, &c. } to produce contraction 
of the tissues, in relaxation of the uvula, prolapsus ani, &c. ; 
as a styptic in hemorrhages ; and to arrest excessive secretion 
from the mucous surfaces. 

Dose, gr. x to 9j or 9ij, in powder, or solution, or mad6 into 
pills, with some tonic extract, and combined with an aromatic, 
as nutmeg, to prevent nausea. It may be agreeably given in 
the form of whey, prepared by boiling 5ij with milk Oj, and 
straining, of which the dose is f ^ij. Topically, it is employed 
in the forms of powder, solution, and poultice, the latter of 
which is made by rubbing up whites of eggs with alum, and 
is applied to the eye in ophthalmia, between folds of linen. 
Dried alum (Alumen eamccatum), is employed internally in 
the dose tf gr. v-x, and externally as a mild escharotic. 
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ORDER YI.— mMULlNTS. 

Stimulants, termed also excitants, are medicineSi which by 
exciting the nervons and yascolar systems, produce a tempo- 
rary exaltation of the vital functions. Their action on the 
heart and arteries increases the temperature of the bodyi 
whence they are frequently denominated calefacients. In their 
passage out of the system, they stimulate the secreting organs, 
and often prove efficient diaphoretics, diuretics, and expecto- 
rants. TopicaUyy they irritate and inflame the parts to which 
they are applied, and hence are classed with irritanU. 

They are employed principally in disorders known as as- 
thenic, and in all conditions of the system attended with ex- 
haustion. From their action in arousing the energies of the 
nervous system, they exercise a control over many nervous 
disorders, particularly those of a spasmodic nature. They 
are also frc^quently given with a view to their action on some 
one or other of the secretions. As stimulants to the gastro- 
intestinal canal, they are administered to promote digestion 
(when they are called stomachics)^ and to dispel flatulence 
(when they are known as carminatives). Topically, they are 
employed as rubefacients, vesicants, &c. 

The more powerful and rapid stimulants are called diffusible. 
The stage of excitement which they produce is of a transient 
nature, and is generally followed by a condition of reaction. 
In over-doses, they act as violent narcotics and sedatives. The 
diffusible stimuli usually employed are vinous and spirituous 
liquors, and the preparations of ammonia. Vegetable stimu- 
lants which contain a volatile oil, are termed aroma>tics, and 
are usually given as stomachics and carminatives. Their 
volatile oils are also employed as local irritants. 
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DIFFUSIBLE STIMTJIiANTS. 



ALCOHOL. 



Alcohol is a product which results from a process termed 
the vinous fermentation^ in substances containing grape 
sugar. At a temperature of 80° F.^ the presence of a fer- 
menting body converts a solution of grape-sugar into alcohol 
and carbonic acid. Alcohol is obtained from vinous or fer- 
mented liquors, by repeated distillation. For officinal pur- 
poses, it should be of the specific gravity 0*835, when it 
contains about fifteen per cent, of water. It is a colourless, 
inflammable liquid, wholly vaporizable by heat, and unites 
in all proportions with water and ether. 

Physiological Effects, — ^Alcohol is the intoxicating ingre- 
dient of all vinous and spirituous liquors. It is a powerful 
diffusible stimulant — ^in small doses, exciting the vascular and 
nervous systems, increasing the heat of the body, exhilarating 
the mental faculties, and stimulating the secretions. In ex- 
cessive quantity, it acts as a narcotic poison, producing coma 
and death. The treatment in cases of poisoning from alcohol 
is the same as that which is to be pursued [in cases of poison- 
ing from opium. The habitual use of alcoholic stimuli gives 
rise to a well-known train of mental and physical disorders : — 
dyspepsia, visceral obstructions, gout, dropsy, mania-a-potu, 
and even confirmed insanity. Topically, alcohol acts as an 
irritant. 

Medicinal Uses. — Alcohol, in the form of vinous and 
spirituous liquors, is employed to rouse and support the sys- 
tem in asphyxia, syncope, the latter stages of acute attacks, 
typhoid and malignant diseases, and in poisoning from fox- 
glove, tobacco, and other narcotics; also as a stomachic in 
colic, flatulence, indigestion, nausea, &c. In the treatment 
of mania-a-potu, the exhibition of some form of alcoholic 
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stimnluB can scarcely be dispensed with. As a topical appli- 
cation^ alcohol is nsed to prodnce cold by its evaporation ; as 
a styptic; to harden the cuticle over delicate parts ; and as a 
stimulant. Mixed with white of eggS; it forms a good coat- 
ing to bed-sores. 

Alcohol Diluttjm — ^Diluted Alcohol, or Froof Spirit, 
— consists of equal parts of alcohol and distilled water, and has 
a sp. gr. 0*935. It is used exclusively for pharmaceutical 
purposes. 

ViNUM — ^WiNE. — ^The fermented juice of the grape is em- 
ployed medicinally, to support the system in typhoid fevers, 
exhausting chronic diseases, extensive suppurations, gangrene, 
&c. In low fevers, it constitutes our chief therapeutic resource, 
and may be administered to the amount of one or two pints, 
in the twenty-four hours, either pure, or in the form of t<7ine- 
iDhey. This is made by adding from a gill to half a pint of 
white wine to a pint of boiling milk, separating the curd from 
the whey, and flavouring with sugar and spices. 

The officinal wines are Yinum Album, Whitb Wins 
(jSherrt/)j and ViNUM RuBRUM, Red Wine (Fort). Port 
contains tannic acid, and is preferred in dysentery, diarrhoea, 
&c., for its astringency. Madeira, which is the strongest of 
the white wines, is an excellent stimulant, but may be ob- 
jectionable from its acidity. Champo/gne is a pleasant stimu- 
lant, where gastric irritability is present. As articles of diet, 
the stronger wines, when used in excess, often produce gout, 
dropsy, and diseases of the kidneys and liver; and, except in 
advanced age, and in feeble constitutions, cannot but be con- 
sidered as objectionable. 

The malt liquors are useful where more permanent stimuli 
are called for, as in diseases tending to emaciation, chronic 
abscesses, &c. The best are porter and ale. 

Spiritus Vini Gallioi — ^Brandy — ^is obtained by the 

distillation of wine. It is the best stimulus, where a rapid 

12 
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and decided impression is called for, as in collapse, syncope, 
&c. ; and, from the tannic acid which it contains, is useful in 
bowel-complaints. Hum^ the ardent spirit obtained from 
sugar, and whiskei/f obtained by the distillation of fermented 
infusions of com, may be used as substitutes for brandy. Gin 
is corn spirit flavoured with juniper ; and, owing to the oU of 
juniper, which it holds in solution, it is an active diuretic as 
well as stimulant. Arrack, the spirit of Eastern countries, is 
prepared from fermented infusions of rice. 

AMHOKIJS PBJEPABATA — FBBPABATIONS OV AMMONIA. 

• 

Ammonia is a gaseous compound of hydrogen and nitro- 
gen, usually obtained by the action of lime on sal ammoniac 
(or muriate of ammonia). It is a powerful stimulant and local 
irritant, but is rarely used in medicine. The following pre- 
parations of Ammonia are employed as difliisible stimuli : 

Liquor Ammonite Fortior — Stronger Solution op 
Ammonia. — This is an aqueous solution of ammonia, of the 
specific gravity 0*882. It is a colourless liquid, of a caustic, 
acrid taste, and a very pungent odour of ammonia; and is 
too strong for medicinal use in its unmixed state. It is a 
powerful corrosive poison, for which the diluted acids, as 
vinegar, lemon juice, &c., are the proper antidotes. 

Liquor Ammonias — Solution oe Ammonia — ^known also 
as Aqua Ammonias, or Water of Amm^mia, has a specific 
gravity of 0*960, and is employed as a stimulant, sudorific, 
antacid, and rubefacient. As a stimulant, ammonia is admi- 
rably adapted for speedily rousing the action of the vascular 
and respiratory systems, particularly when it is an object at 
the same time to promote the action of the skin. For this 
purpose it is employed in low forms of disease, particularly 
in the typhoid exanthemata, in syncope, in asphyxia from nar- 
cotic poisons, and to counteract the effects of the bites of 
venomous animals. In dyspepsia, it is useful with a view to 
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tbe relief both of acidity and flatulence. For internal use, 
other preparations of ammonia are generally preferred^ and 
this is used chiefly as a vesicant and rubefacient. As a vest- 
canty it has the advantage over cantharides of a more speedy 
operation and non-afiection of the urinary organs. It may be 
employed either in the form of ointment or solution. As a 
rubefacient, the officinal liniment may be used (one part of 
solution of ammonia to two of olive, oil). Dose^ internally^ 
ten to thirty drops, largely diluted. 

Spiritus Ammonije — Spirit op Ammonia — ^is a solution 
of ammonia in rectified spirit. It is given as a stimulant^ 
antispasmodic, and carminative, in the dose of ten to thirty 
drops, diluted with water. But, a pleasanter preparation, with 
similar properties, is 

Spiritus Ammonia Aromaticus — ^Aromatio Spirit of 
Ammonia. — This is made by distilling a mixture of muriate 
of ammonia and carbonate of potassa, with cinnamon, cloves, 
lemon-peel, alcohol, and water. It is a very agreeable antacid 
stomachic and stimulant, and may be given in the dose of 
thirty drops to fjj, or more, diluted with water. 

AMMONIiB CaRBONAS — CARBONATE OF AmMONIA. — ^This 

salt, sometimes termed volatile alkalij is a iesquicarbonate, 
and is prepared by subliming a mixture of muriate of ammo- 
nia and chalk. It occurs in whitish, transparent masses, 
wholly dissipated by heat, of a pungent, ammoniacal odour, 
an acrid, alkaline taste, and is soluble without residue in water. 
On exposure to the air, it becomes opaque, falls into powder, 
and deteriorates by the loss of ammonia. 

Effects and Uses. — ^Its indications are the same as those of 
solution of ammonia, to which it is preferred for internal exhi- 
bition as a diflusible stimulant. It has also been recommended 
in diabetes, and in scrofula, attended with a languid circula- 
tion. Dose, gr. v to xx, in pill, or preferably in solution with 
gum and sugar. Mixed with some aromatic oil (as that of ber- 
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gamot or lavender); it is used; as a smeUing saltj in syncope^ 
hysteria; &c. 

Phosphorus has been used; in small doseS; as a dif- 
fusible stimulant; it is also diuretic and aphrodisiac. In 
over-doseS; however; it is a most violent irritant poisoU; and 
is too dangerous for general medicinal use. It is given in 
ethereal solution; made into an emulsion. DosO; gr. -^ to 
gr. i. In cases of poisoning from phosphorus; after the ad- 
ministration of an emetiC; mcbgnesia should be giveu; sus- 
pended in large quantities of water. 

AROMATICS. 

Aromatics owe their virtues to the presence of oilS; obtained 
from them by distillation; and termed distilled oils (olea 
destillata); sometimes also volatile and essential oils. These 
oils possess; in a high degree; the odour and taste of the 
plants from which they are procured. Locally; they are power- 
ful irritantS; and taken into the stomach; in over-doseS; act as 
acrid poisons. They pass partially into vapour at ordinary 
temperatures; and are completely volatilized by heat : hencO; 
decoctions and extracts are improper preparations of the aro- 
matics. The distilled oils are inflammable; very slightly 
soluble in water; but soluble in alcohol and ether. Their 
ultimate constituents arC; usually; carboU; hydrogen; and oxy- 
gen; and; on exposure to the air; they gradually absorb oxy- 
gen; become thicker; less odorouS; and of a deeper colour; and 
are finally converted into resins. 

0AP8ICUM — CAYENNE PEPPEB. 

Cayenne pepper is the fruit of Capsicum annuum and 
other species of Capsicum (Nat. Ord. Solanaceae), American 
tropical plantS; naturalized in most warm climateS; and culti- 
vated in our gardens. C. annuum is an annual; about two 
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feet high, with an herbaceous^ crooked; branching stem; 
ovate, pointed leaves; greenish-white flowers; and pendulous 
pod-like berries of a crimson or yellow colour, 2 or 3 inches 
long. These pods, when dried and ground, form Cayenne 
pepper, the best of which is the African, Powdered capsi- 
cum has a bright-red colour, which fades upon exposure to 
light ; an aromatic, peculiar smell, and a bitterish, acrid, burn- 
ing taste. The active principle is an oily or resinous sub- 
stance, termed capsicin, which is slightly soluble in water, 
but very much so in alcohol, ether, and oil of turpentine. 

Effects and Uses. — Capsicum is principally employed as a 
condiment and stomachic, and is very useful in torpid condi- 
tions of the digestive organs, or as an adjunct to other reme- 
dies to rouse the susceptibility of the stomach. Its constitu- 
tional effect is not in proportion to its local effect, and it is 
therefore of no great efficiency as a diffusible stimulant. It 
has, however, been recommended in cynanche maligna and 
scarlatina anginosa. As a gargle, it is much employed in the 
sore throat of scarlatina, and also as a cataplasm to cause 
counter-irritation. Dose of the powder, gr. v to gr. z, in pill ; 
of the tincture (^i to diluted alcohol Oij), f Ji or f Jij ; of 
the infusion, which is used also for a gargle, (^ss to boiling 
water Oj), f 3ss. 

PIPEB — BLACK PEPPSB. 

Black Pepper is the berries of Piper Nigrum (Nat. Ord. 
Piperaceae), a vine of the East Indies. The berries are 
gathered before they are quite ripe, and dried in the sun. 
They are wrinkled and black, in consequence of the drying 
of the pulp over the grayish-white seed, and in this state are 
known as black pepper. If permitted to ripen, and soaked 
in water till the outer coat is removed, they constitute white 
pepper. Pepper has an aromatic peculiar odour, and a hot, 
spicy, pungent taste. Its properties are taken up by alcohol 
and ether, and partially by water. It contains a volatile oil, 

12* 
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an acrid resin^ and a peculiar neutral crystalline principle, 
called piperiuy which has been used as an anti-intermittent re- 
medy. Piperin is, however, of little efficacy, and owes its 
virtues to an admixture of the volatile oil. 

Effects and Uses. — Pepper is a warm carminative stimulant, 
chiefly employed as a condiment ; but it is also a useful sto- 
machic, and a good adjunct to bark in the treatment of inter- 
mittent fevers. Dose, gr. v to gr. xx. An (ethereal) fluid 
extract is used in the dose of irjji to rgjij. 

CINNAMOMUM — CINNAMON. 

There are two varieties of cinnamon : Ceylon cinnamon, 
which is the bark of Cinnamomum Zeylanicum (Nat Ord, 
Lauracese), a tree of Ceylon and Java ; and China Cinnamon, 
or Cassia, the bark of Cinnamomum aromaticum (^Nat, Ord, 
Lauraceae), a tree of China. The most esteemed is the Cet/- 
Ion cinnamon. To obtain this, the bark is peeled from 
branches which are three years old ; the epidermis is after- 
wards scraped ofif; the smaller quills are introduced into the 
larger ones, and they are then dried in the sun and made into 
bundles. It is found in the shops in long, cylindrical pieces, 
which are very thin and smooth, of a yellow-brown colour, 
and a splintery fracture. It has a fragrant odour, and a 
warm, sweetish, aromatic taste. Its constituents are volatile 
oil, a little tannic acid, mucilage, an acid, resin, &c. The 
greater part, however, of the cinnamon brought to this country 
is the Cassia cinnamon. It has the general appearance, smell, 
and taste of true cinnamon. But its substance is thicker, 
its texture coarser, its fracture shorter, its colour darker, 
browner, and duller, and its flavour less sweet, and more pun- 
gent and bitter. Its properties are identical with those of the 
Ceylon variety. 

Effects and Uses. — Cinnamon is an aromatic stimulant, with 
a slight astriDgency. It is used chiefly as a carminative, and 
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as an addition to other medicines. Dose, gr. x to ^es; of the 
tincture (Eu}, to diluted alcohol Oij), the dose is f 5J to 3Jij* 
A compound tincturcy which contains also cardamoms and 
ginger, may ^e given in the same dose. Oleum Cinnamomi 
(oil of cinnam^m), is of a light-jellow colour, which deepens by 
age. Dose one or two drops. Aqua Cinnamomi (cinnamon 
water), is prepared by rubbing up the oil with carbonate of 
magnesia, adding distilled water, and filtering. It is used as 
a vehicle for other medicines. 

MTBI8TI0A — NUTMBO. 
MACIS — MACE. 

These products are portions of the fruit of Myristica mos* 
chata (Nat. Ord, Myristicaceaa), a tree of the Moluccas, cul- 
tivated also in Java and Sumatra. It bears a pyriform fruit, 
about the size of a small peach, which has a fleshy pericarp, 
opened by two longitudinal valves. Within this is the aril- 
Lus, a scarlet reticulated membrane, which, when dry, becomes 
yellow-brown and brittle, and is termed mace. The kernels 
of the fruit are the nutmegs. They are oval, of the size of 
an olive, with a hard, dark-brown, shining shell, marked by 
the mace ; and to preserve them from the attacks of an in- 
sect, they are steeped in a mixture of lime and water. Mace 
has a pleasant, aromatic smell, and a warm, bitterish, pungent 
taste. Nutmegs have a delightfully fragrant odour, and a 
warm, aromatic, grateful taste. 

Nutmegs contain a volatile oil, and by expression yield a 
fatty substance, known as "butter of nutmegs." From mace, 
also, a volatile oil is obtained by distillation. 

Effects and Uses. — ^Nutmeg is one of the most agreeable of 
the aromatic stimulants, and is much employed for its car- 
minative virtues, also as a flavouring ingredient, and to obvi- 
ate the griping effects of cathartics. It is said to have nar- 
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cotic properties^ and hence may be useful in bowel-complaints. 
Mace is chiefly employed as a condiment. Dose of either, 
9i to 3ss. Oleum MyristiccB (oil of nutmeg) ^ is of a pale- 
straw colour. Dose, 2 or 3 drops. JSpiritus Mt/riUicss is 
made by distilling nutmeg with diluted alcohol. Dose f 5i or 

CABTOPHTLLUS — CLOVES. 

Cloves are the unexpanded elowebib of- Caryophyllus 
aromaticus (Nht. Ord. Myrtaceae), an evergreen tree of the 
Moluccas. They are from five to ten lines long, and from 
one line to one and a half thick, the corolla forming a ball or 
sphere at the top, and the calyx a tapering, somewhat quad- 
rangular base, resembling a nail, whence the common name, 
from the French, clou. When good, they are of a dark- 
brown colour, with a yellowish-red tint } they have a strong, 
fragrant odour, a hot acrid taste, and when pressed with the 
nail, should give out oil. They contain a volatile oil, tannic 
acid, resin, &c. ; the oil consists of two oils, a heavy oil and 
a light oil. 

Effects and Uses, — ^Cloves are among the most stimulating of 
the aromatics, but are chiefly used as a flavouring ingredient 
and as a condiment. Dose, gr. v to gr. x. The infusion 
(5ij, to boiling water Oj) is a warm, grateful stomachic. The 
oil, Oleum CaryophyUiy is pale, or yellowish, becoming darker 
by age. Dose, 2 to 6 drops. 

FIMENTA — PIMENTO. 

Pimento, called also Allspice, is the unripe berries of 
Myrtus Pimenta (Nat. Ord. Myrtaceae), a handsome ever- 
green tree of the West Indies and South America. It con- 
sists of round, dull, roughish berries, rather larger than black 
peppercorns, with an external, hard, brittle shell, enclosing 
two dark-brown seeds. They have an aromatic, agreeable 
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smelly and a strong clove-like taste. They are principally nsed 
as a condiment. The oilf Oleum pimentce, has a brownish-red 
colour. Dose, 8 to 6 drops. A spirit is made by dissolving 
the oil in diluted alcohol. 

Oleum Cajuputi — Cajeptjt Oil. — The volatile oil of the 
leaves of the Melaleuca Cajupnti {Nat, Ord, Myrtacesd), a 
tree of the Moluccas, is a powerful diffusible aromatic stimu- 
lant, much employed in Eastern countries, and of late 
coming into use in the United States. It is a transpa- 
rent oil, of a fine green colour, a lively penetrating odour, 
analogous to that of camphor and cardamom, and a warm, 
pungent taste. It is an admirable stomachic, for the relief of 
nausea, and is also used as an antispasmodic stimulant in low 
fevers, spasmodic cholera, &c. Dose, 1 to 5 drops. 

OLBUM TIBBBINTHINJE — OIL OV TUBPBNTINB. 

Oil of turpentine, commonly called ^rit of turpentine, is 
obtained by distillation from the turpentine of Pinus palustris 
and other species of Pinus (Nht. Ord. Pinacese). When pure, 
it is a limpid, colourless, volatile, and inflammable liquid, of 
a strong, penetrating, peculiar odour, and a hot, pungent, 
bitterish taste. It is lighter than water, very slightly soluble 
in it, less soluble in alcohol than most other volatile oils, and 
readily soluble in ether. 

Effects and Uses, — ^Oil of turpentine is stimulant, diuretic, 
blennorrhetic, and anthelmintic, and, externally, rubefacient. 
As a stimulant, it is a very valuable remedy in low forms of 
fever, particularly where the abdomen is tympanitic, and the 
bowels are ulcerated. It is employed also with advantage in 
morbid discharges from mucous membranes, hemorrhages, 
rheumatism, nervous disorders, atonic dropsy, gleet, nephri- 
tic and calculous affections, and as an anthelmintic in taenia. 
Enemata of the oil of turpentine are particularly serviceable 
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for the relief of tympanitis. Externally; it is used for pur- 
poses of counter-irritation. 

Doscy as a stimulant or diuretic^ five to thirty drops^ re- 
peated; as an anthelmintic or as an enema^ f ^ss to f |[ij. 

ZINaiBXB — OINOBB. 

G-inger is the rhizoma of Zingiber officinale (Nat Ord. 
Zingiberacese); a perennial, herbaceous plant, growing to the 
height of two or three feet, with long, lanceolate leaves, and 
yellow flowers. Its native country is unknown ; but it hag 
been cultivated in Asia from time immemorial, and was early 
introduced into the tropical regions of this country. Ginger 
root occurs in flattish, jointed, branched, or lobed palmate 
pieces, which rarely exceed four inches in length. In the 
young state, the roots are preserved in sugar, and form a very 
pleasant sweetmeat. When old, they are taken up, scalded 
in hot water, and dried, when they are known as Hack ginger. 
Sometimes they are scraped, previous to being dried, and are 
then called whitCy or Jamaica ginger. The former comes 
from the East Indies; the latter, from the West Indies. The 
powder of black ginger is yellowish-brown; that of white 
ginger, yellowish-white. Both varieties have -a powerful, pe- 
culiar odour, and a warm, pungent, aromatic taste. They 
impart their virtues to water and alcohol, and contain a pale- 
yellow volatile oil, resin, starch, &c. 

Effects and Uses, — Ginger is a pungent, aromatic stimulant, 
much employed as a stomachic in flatulency and spasm of the 
stomach and bowels. It is also used as a condiment, and to 
correct the unpleasant taste and nauseating qualities of other 
medicines. A paste made of the powder and warm water is 
used as counter-irritant. Dose, gr. x to gr. xx, in pill. An 
infusion (Jss to boiling water Oj); a tincture (Jviij to al- 
cohol Oij); and a syrup, made from the tincture, are all used. 
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CARDAMOMUM — OABDAMOH. 



Cardamom is the fruit of Elettaria Cardamomum (Nat 
Ord. ZingiberaceaD)^ a perennial plant^ from six to nine feet 
high^ found in the mountainous parts of Malabar. Three 
varieties of Malabar cardamoms are known in commerce : 
shorts, short-longsy and long-longs, all furnished by the same 
plant. They are ovate-oblong, from three to ten lines long^ 
coriaceous, ribbed, and of a grayish or brownish-yellow colour; 
and contain a number of blackish or reddish-brown seeds, 
which have a pleasant aromatic odour, and a warm, aromatic, 
agreeable taste. They yield a colourless volatile oil, a 
fixed oil, starch, &c. 

Effects and Uses, — Cardamom is a very agreeable aromatic, 
devoid of acridity, and is much employed as a stomachic and 
carminative, and as an adjuvant and corrective of other medi- 
cines. Dose, gr. v-x. The tincture (giv to diluted alcohol 
Oij), is the preparation chiefly used. Dose, f3i or fjij. The 
compound tincture contains also caraway, [cinnamon, raisins, 
and cochineal. 

Pulvis Aromaticus — Aromatic Powder, — consists of cinna- 
mon and ginger, each two parts, cardamom seeds and nutmeg, 
each one part. Dose, gr. x to xxx. 



0ALAMU8 — BWBST PLAG. 



The BHIZOMA of Acorus Calamus (Nat Ord. Orontiaceae), 
an indigenous marshy plant, with long, sword-shaped radical 
leaves — ^is a valuable aromatic stimulant, with some tonic pro- 
perties. It is found in the shops in somewhat flattened pieces, 
deprived of their epidermis, wrinkled, and of a yellowish 
colour, and has a strong, fragrant odour, and a warm, bitterish, 
aromatic taste. It contains volatile oil, resin, extractive, &c. 
Dose, 3i to 5i> or it may be given in infusion (gi to boiling 
water Oj). 
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The onrxE sniD of the FRun of Gitnu vulgaris, or Bitter 



Orange, and Oitrae Aarantium, or Sweet Orange (Nitt. Ord. 
Aurantiacese), is much emplojed as a flaTouring addition to 
Other medioines. 



BIDGB-BIBBT. 



Ganltheria procnmbens, Partridge-berry, or Tea-berry (Nat. 
Ord. Ericaaese), ia a small indigenous evergreen plant, with 
one, and sometimes two reddigb stems, a few inches in height, 
bright-green, obovate, coriaceons, serrulated leaves, and white, 
ovate, five-toothed flowers, followed by acarlet berries. The 
LEAVES are the officinal portion, and contain a very stimnlant 
tolatih oH, which, when first distilled, ia colourless, bnt gra- 
dnally becomes reddish. An infusion of the leaves, and an 
essence or alcoholie solution of the oil, are in very general 
popular UBS as oaiminatives and stomachics. 
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The following aromatics of the natural order, Lamiaoe^, 
are pleasant carminatives and stomachics. 

Lavandula — ^Lavender. — The flowers of Lavandula 
vera^ a small European shrub, cultivated in our gardens, about 
two feet high, with linear or lanceolate leaves, and purplish- 
gray flowers, which are gathered in June, and dried in the 
shade. They have an agreeable, fragrant odour, and a pungent 
bitter taste. The oil, which is of a pale-yellow colour, may 
be used in the dose of from 1 to 5 drops. But, the preferred 
preparations are the Spirit (^Spiritus Lavandvlse), made by 
distilling the fresh lavender with alcohol and water, and the 
Compound Spirit (^Spiritus Lavandulm Compositus), which 
contains also spirit of rosemary, cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, 
and red eaunders. Dose, fji. 

Mentha Piperita — ^Peppermint, and Mentha Viridis 
— Spearmint, — ^are European plants, naturalized in the 
United States. The herbs of both are officinal, and have an 
aromatic odour, and a pungent, somewhat bitter taste, followed 
by a sensation of coolness. They contain volatile oils, with 
some bitter extractive, &c. One to five drops of the oils may 
be given ; but they are usually administered in the form of 
essence or tincture (f 3ij to alcohol Oj), in the dose of 10 to 20 
or 40 drops. A water is made by rubbing up either of the 
oils with carbonate of magnesia and water. The oil of pep- 
permint is the stronger of the two. 

Eosmarinus — ^Rosemary. — The tops of Eosmarinus offi- 
cinalis, or Eosemary, a European evergreen shrub, cultivated 
in our gardens, contain a very stimulant volatile oil, which is 
chiefly used as an ingredient of rubefacient liniments. A 
spirit is made by dissolving the oil in alcohol. 

Hedeoma — Pennyroyal.-— Hedeoma pulegioides, or Pen- 
nyroyal, is an indigenous annual plant, about a foot high, with 
oblong-lanceolate, serrated leaves, and small, pale-blue flowers, 
arranged in axillary whorls. The whole herb is used, and 
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contains a light-yellow essential oil^ similar in properties to 
the mint oils, but somewhat more powerful. 

MoNARDA — ^HoRSEMiNT. — ^Tho HERB of Monarda punc- 
tata, or horsemint, an indigenous plant. The essential oil is 
chiefly used as a rubefacient. 

Origanum. — ^The herb of Origanum vulgare, or common 
Marjoram. The essential oil is an ingredient in stimulating 
liniments. 

Marrxtbium — Horehound. — The herb of Marrubium 
vulgare, possesses combined stimulant, tonic, and expectorant 
properties, and, in large doses, proves, laxative. It is chiefly 
used in cough syrups and candies. 

Salvia — Saoe. — ^The leaves of Salvia officinalis, a Euro- 
pean plant, cultivated in our gardens, are used as a condiment, 
and as a gargle in sore throat and relaxed uvula. 

The following aromatic seeds are derived from plants of 
the natural order, Apiacesa : 

FcENicuLUM — Fennel Seed, — ^the fruit of Fceniculum 
vulgare, a European plant, cultivated in our gardens. They 
may be used in infusion ; the dose of the oil is 5 to 15 drops. 

Carum — Caraway, — ^the fruit of Carum Carui, a. Euro- 
pean plant, cultivated in this country. Dose of the ot7, 1 to 
10 drops. 

Anisum — Anise, — ^the fruit of Pimpinella Anisum, ori- 
ginally a native of Egypt, but now cultivated throughout the 
South of Europe. Dose of the oily 5 to 15 drops. The oil 
of the fruit of Dlicium anisatum, or Star Anise, an evergreen 
tree of Japan and China, possesses analogous properties to 
those of oil of anise, and is much used as a substitute for it. 

Coriandrum — Coriander, — ^the fruit of Coriandrum sa- 
tivum, an annual plant of the South of Europe. 

ORDER Vn. — SEDATIVES. 

Sedatives are medicines which diminish the force of the 
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action of the circulation^ by depressing the nervous influence. 
Many narcotics^ it has been seen, act as sedatives : as some of 
the solanacese, aconite^ hydrocyanic acid, &c. But, under this 
head, are usually classed the medicinal substances which are 
employed therapeutically to reduce excitement of the vascular 
system. 

With sedatives may be included also the medicinal agents, 
termed refrigerants^ comprising nearly all the neutral alka- 
line salts, as well as those in which the acid predominates, 
and the vegetable acids. These substances have little power 
of diminishing the ordinary or healthy temperature, but they 
lower febrile heat, allay thirst, restore the secretions, and in 
this way are very useful -adjuvants in the treatment of febrile 
complaints. 

Dial TALIS — FOXOLOVB. 

Digitalis purpurea, or Purple Foxglove {Nat Ord. Scrophu- 
lariaceas), is a biennial European plant, cultivated in our 
gardens, with an erect stem three or four feet high, large 
ovate-lanceolate, crenate, downy, and veiny leaves of a dull- 
green colour, and handsome bell-shaped crimson or purple 
flowers, arranged in a long terminal spike. The seeds and 
LEAVES both are active, but the latter only are employed; and 
those from the wild plants are preferred, as the cultivated 
variety is thought to be inferior in virtue. The petioles are 
removed, and the leaves are then dried in baskets, in a dark 
place, in a drying stove. When dried, they have a dull-green 
colour, with a faint odour, and a bitter, nauseous taste, and 
afford a fine deep-green powder. Both leaves and powder 
should be preserved in well-stoppered bottles, covered exter- 
nally with dark-coloured paper, and kept in a dark cupboard. 
And, as their medicinal activity is impaired by keeping, they 
should be renewed annually. They contain a principle termed 
digiudinj which possesses similar properties to those of the 
leaves. It is white, inodorous, scarcely soluble in water, but 
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very soluble in alcohol, and has been employed in medicine, 
in doses of from l-60th to l-30th of a grain. 

Physiological Effects, — The ordinary results of the admi- 
nistration of digitalis, in smdU and repeated doses, are an in- 
crease in the secretion of urine and a reduction of the fre- 
quency and force of the pulse, sometimes accompanied by 
nausea ; but these e£fects are not constant. The influence of 
digitalis over the pulse is more marked in weak and debili- 
tated persons, than in those who are robust and plethoric. Its 
effects, too, in this particular, are more easily obtained in 
the recumbent than in the erect posture, owing to the less 
force required in the former position, to carry on the circula- 
tion. In the repeated use of small doses of this medicine, a 
cumulative effect is sometimes observed : its powers are not 
manifested for a certain time, and effects are suddenly produced, 
which are attributable to the whole amount administered, 
giving rise to dangerous and even fatal syncope. When too 
long continued, or taken in excessive doses, digitalis acts as an 
acro-narcotic poison, producing effects similar to those of to- 
bacco, lobelia, &c. In such cases, after evacuating the sto- 
mach, the diffusible stimuli, as brandy and carbonate of am- 
monia, should be administered. The quantity of digitalis, 
however, that may be given, without destroying life, is con- 
siderable. 

Medicinal Uses, — From its sedative action on the circula- 
tion, digitalis has been used in fevers, inflammations, and he- 
morrhages, where blood-letting is inadmissible, as in hectic 
fever, tubercular hemoptysis, &c. In the treatment of diseases 
of the heart and great vessels, it is a remedy of the greatest 
value, to reduce the force and frequency of the circulation. 
From its action on the kidneys, it is greatly esteemed in the 
treatment of dropsy; and in the varieties of this disorder, re- 
sulting from heart disease, it is more employed than any other 

remedy, from its combined sedative and diuretic influence. 

13* . 
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Administration. — ^Digitalis is best given inpowdery of which 
the dose is gr. i^ two or three times a daj; to be gradually in- 
creased. An infusion is ofEicinal (5J to boiling water Oss, 
with tincture of cinnamon f^j)^ but water is a bad solvent. 
The tincture (Siv^ to diluted alcohol Oij), is a better prepa- 
ration. Dose, 10 to 20 drops, two or three times a day, to be 
gradually increased. 

ANTIHONII PBJEPAIIATA — PBEPA&ATI0N8 OF ANTIMONT. 

Antimonh et PoTAssiE Tartras — Tartrate of Anti- 
mony AND PoTASSA. — This valuable salt, familiarly known 
as tartar emeticy is prepared by boiling water and cream of 
tartar with teroxide of antimony. It occurs in colourless, 
transparent, rhombic, octohedron crystals, which become white 
and opaque from efflorescence on exposure to the air. When 
pure, its powder is perfectly white; but it is to be preferred 
in the crystalline state, as in this form it is less liable to 
adulteration. When dropped into a solution of hydrosulphu- 
ric acid, the crystals should have an orange-coloured deposit 
formed on them. The powder is sometimes adulterated with 
cream of tartar, which may be detected by adding a few drops 
of a solution of carbonate of soda to a boiling solution of the 
antimonial salt, and if the precipitate formed be not dissolved, 
no bitartrate of potash is present. 

Tartar emetic consists of 1 equiv. of tartaric acid, potash, 
and terozide of antimony, each, with 3, or perhaps 2 equiv. 
of water of crystallization. It is inodorous; has a nauseous, 
metallic taste ; is very soluble in water ; insoluble in pure 
alcohol; and is decomposed by the pure alkalies, alkaline car- 
bonates, and the vegetable astringents. 

Physiological Effects. — Tartar emetic is a powerful local 
irritant. Applied to the skin, it occasions an eruption of 
pustules, resembling those of variola or ecthyma. When 
taken into the stomach, in full doses, it causes vomiting, purg- 
^^g> g^ipiiig pains, &c.; and, in excessive quantity, it acts as 
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an irritant poison^ and has even produced death : very large 
doses have^ however^ of late years, been given medicinally 
with entire safety. The proper antidote is tannic acid ; and 
opium and demulcents should be also administered. The cori' 
stitutional effects of tartar emetic, when taken internally, in 
small doses, are an increase in the secretions and exhalations 
generally, especially from the skin ; in somewhat larger doses, 
these effects are accompanied with nausea and vomiting, re- 
laxation of the tissues (particularly the muscular fibred), a 
feeling of great feebleness and exhaustion, and a powerful 
sedative action on the circulation and respiration. 

Medicinal Uses, — ^Tartar emetic is employed therapeutically 
as an emetic, nauseant, sedative, sudorific, and expectorant, 
and locally as a counter-irritant. As an emetic, it creates 
more nausea and depression than any other substance ; and 
hence, while other emetics are to be preferred to it, when our 
object is merely to evacuate the contents of the stomach with 
as little constitutional disturbance as possible, it is of the 
greatest value, when vomiting is resorted to as a means of 
making an impredsion on the system, and thereby checking 
the progress of disease. As a natLseant, tartar emetic is em- 
ployed to relax the muscular system in the reduction of dis- 
locations, strangulated hernias, &c. As a sedative antiphlo- 
gistic, in large doses, it is a most powerful and valuable remedy 
in the treatment of- acute inflammation, with fever, from its 
combined action in reducing the force of the circulation, mo- 
' derating the heat of skin, and promoting diaphoresis. In the 
treatment of pneumonia, it has long been extensively resorted 
to — ^by some practitioners even to the exclusion of blood- 
letting. From gr. I to gr. } may be given every two hours, 
in gradually-increasing doses, until some amelioration of the 
symptoms takes place, when the doses are to be again de- 
creased. As a diaphoretic, it is very useful, in small doses 
(as from gr. ^^ to gr. i, repeated), in continued fevers, in- 
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flammation from woandB^ injuries, &c. ; and as an eocpectorantf 
in the same doseS; it is employed in various pulmonary affec- 
tionS; with advantage. As a local irritant, it is applied to 
the skin in the form of aqueous solution, ointment, or plaster, 
in chronic diseases of the chest, affections of joints, &o. 

Administration. — ^The dose of tartar emetic, as an emetic^ is 
gr. i or ij, and it is frequently combined with ipecacuanha. As 
a sedative antiphlogistic, gr. i or }, to gr. i or ij ; as a nauseant, 
gr. } to }; and as a diaphoretic and expectorant, gr. -j'^ to i, 
— ^may be given in solution, and in each case repeated every 
two or three hours. For external use, the ointment (ungu- 
entum antimonii, 5U; ^ ^^^ Si)? ^^J ^ employed. 

Vinum Antimonii — Antim^onial Wine, — ^is a solution of 
tartar emetic Oi) in white wine (f^z). It is employed as 
an expectorant and sudorific, in the dose of from 10 to 30 
drops, frequently repeated; and as an emetic for children, in 
the dose of 30 drops to f 5i> repeated every quarter of an hour. * 

Antimonh Sulphubetum Pr^cipitatum — Precipi- 
tated SuLPHURET OF ANTIMONY, — ^is prepared by boiling 
the native tersulphuret of antimony with a solution of potassa, 
and adding diluted sulphuric acid to the strained solution ; 
the sulphate of potassa which is formed, being afterwards 
washed away with hot water. It is a reddish-brown, odour- 
less, almost tasteless, insoluble powder, and is chemically a 
mixture of teroxide and tersulphuret of antimony. Its effects 
are analogous to those of tartar emetic, but it is chiefly em- 
ployed as an alterative in cutaneous affections, secondary 
syphilis, &c., usually in conjunction with mercurials. Dose, 
as an alterative, gr. i to iij ; as an emetic, gr. v to xz. 

KeTTnes Mineral is another mixture of tersulphuret and ter- 
oxide of antimony, prepared by boiling tersulphuret with an 
alkaline carbonate or caustic solution. It is an odourless, J 

tasteless, brownish-red, insoluble powder, sometimes employed , 

as an antiphlogistic in pneumonia ] but it is uncertain in its 
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operatioD^ and probablj poBsesses no adrantages ov6r tartar 
emetic. Dose^ gr. i to gr. ij, or iij. 

By the addition of an acid to the liquor which remains 
after the precipitation of kermes, an orange-red, odonrless, 
tasteless powder, called golden 9ulphuret of antimony, is ob- 
tained. It is a mixture of tersulphuret and teroxide with 
some free sulphur, and resembles the last two preparations in 
its medicinal properties. Dose, gr. ^ to gr. ij, or iij. 

PalvU Antimonialis Oompositus. — ^An antimonial powder 
is prepared in imitation of the celebrated Jamed% powdery 
by burning sulphuret of antimony with hartshorn shaYings 
or bone shavings. It is a white, gritty, tasteless, odourless 
powder, consisting of a mixture of antimonious acid and 
phosphate of lime, with some teroxide of antimony and a 
little antimonite of lime. It was formerly much employed 
in fevers; but it is unequal in its operation, owing its activity 
to the teroxide of antimony present. Hence, it has been dis- 
missed from the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. Dose, gr. iij to viij. 

BEEBTQEBANTS. 
POTASfJB NITBAS — NITBATB OF POTA88A. 

This salt, commonly called nitre and scdtpetre, occurs in 
both the inorganized and organized kingdoms of nature. It is 
obtained, for medicinal use, principally by the purification of 
the native nitre of India; and it is also found in saltpetre caves 
in various parts of the United States, associated with nitrate 
of lime, from which it is separated by lixiviation. It is also 
artificially produced in several parts of Europe, in nitre beds 
or saltpetre plantations, by bringing together decayed organic 
nitrogenized matters and marl, chalk, mortar, &c. It is found 
in the shops in large, transparent, colourless crystals, of the 
form of six-sided prisms with dihedral summits. They have 
no odour, a sharp, cooling taste, are soluble in water, and in- 
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soluble in pure alcohol. They have no water pf crystalliza- 
tion, but frequently have a portion of the mother liquid me- 
chanically lodged in the spaces of the crystals, which may be 
driven off by heat, and the salt fused and cast into moulds. 

Phynohgical Effects. — ^In excessive doses, nitre may act as a 
fatal poison, producing irritation of the alimentary canal and 
derangement of the nervous system. There is no antidote 
for it; and cases of poisoning are to be treated by demulcents, 
opiates, &c., after evacuation of the contents of the stomach. 
In moderate doses, it is refrigerant, sedative, diuretic, and 
diaphoretic, and, in large or continued doses, laxative. Its re- 
frigerant properties are best seen when the body is morbidly 
hot, as in fevers. When mixed with the blood, after absorp- 
tion, it produces several chemical changes, the most important 
of which is an antiplastic effect, by impeding coagulation. 

Medicinal Uses, — ^Nitre is a very valuable refrigerant and 
sedative remedy in fevers, inflammations, hemorrhages, &c. 
In fevers, it is often prescribed with calomel and tartar emetic, 
under the name of nitrous powders. In large doses, it was 
given formerly in acute rheumatism, and this practice has 
been lately revived with success in France. It has also been 
given in large doses with advantage in the treatment of scurvy ', 
and, with other alkaline salt«, has been employed in malig- 
nant cholera. Dose, gr. x to 5ss. From 5iv to ^yi, are given 
in 24 hours, in acute rheumatism, and the quantity is in- 
creased to 5^ji ^> or xij. 

P0TA88JB CITBAS — OITBATS OF POTASSA. 

This salt is made by saturating a solution of citric acid with 
bicarbonate of potassa, and evaporating to dryness. It is 
white, granular, deliquescent, and very soluble in water. It 
is an excellent refrigerant diaphoretic, much employed in 
febrile affections. Dose, gr. xx-xxv; 5^ ^^^ usually dissolved 
in water Oss, and {^sb of the solution is administered every 
hour or two. 
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Liquor PotcLssse Citratis — Solution of Citrate of Potassa, or 
Neutral Mixture, — is madB by saturating fresh lemon-juice 
with bicarbonatei of potassa; or, when the lemon juice cannot 
be had, a solution of citric acid, flavoured with oil of lemons, 
may be used as a substitute. This preparation contains some 
free carbonic acid, which renders it more grateful to an irri- 
table stomach than the ordinary solutions of the citrate. 
Under the name of effervescing draughty the citrate of potassa 
is often prepared extemporaneously and given in the state of 
effervescence. 

LIQUOS AHMONIJE ACETATIS — SOLUTION OV AOBTATB Of 

AMMONIA. 

This solution, termed also Spiritus Mmdereri, or Spirit of 
Mindererus, is made by saturating diluted acetic acid with 
carbonate of ammonia. When pure, it is a colourless liquid, 
with a saline taste. In small doses, it is refrigerant; in 
larger doses, diaphoretic, diuretic, and perhaps resolvent. It 
is employed in febrile and inflammatory affections, sometimes 
in conjunction with nitre or tartar emetic, sometimes with 
camphor and opium. Dose, f gss to f Ji, every two, three, or 
four hours, in sweetened water. 

SPI&ITUS ATHBBIS NITBICI — SPIBIT OV NITBIO ETHBB. 

This preparation, commonly known as Sweet Spirit of Nitre, 
is a mixture of hyponitrous ether and alcohol. It is obtained 
by distilling sulphuric acid with a mixture of nitre and alco- 
hol, and is a colourless, volatile, inflammable liquid, soluble 
in water and alcohol, of a fragrant, ethereal odour, and a pun- 
gent, aromatic, sweetish, acidulous taste. 

Effects and Uses, — Sweet Spirit of Nitre is refrigerant, dia- 
phoretic, and diuretic. It is much used in febrile affections, 
and, from its diuretic properties, is often combined with other 
diuretics in the treatment of dropsies. Dose, f 5ss to i'^i, 
frequently repeated. 
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ACIDA VEGETABILIA — YIGKTABLE ACIDS. 

Most of the vegetable acids are refrigerant^ and when pro- 
perly diluted, form useful drinks in fevers, &o. Those chiefly 
employed are acidum aceticum (acetic cLcid), and acidum citri' 
cum (citric add). Citric acid may ,be agreeably administered 
in the juice of lemons, limes, sour oranges, and tamarinds. 
When these cannot be obtained, a solution of citric acid Oi 
to water Oi), may be substituted. Citric acid is manufactured 
from lemon or lime juice, by saturating it with carbonate of 
lime, and afterwards decomposing the citrate of lim^, which 
is formed, by the addition of sulphuric acid. It occurs in 
colourless crystals, having the form of rhomboidal prisms, 
with dihedral summits, freely soluble in water, and soluble 
in alcohol ; 5^^^; added to distilled water Oi, form a solu- 
tion of the average strength of lemon-juice. In the dose of 
f Ji every fourth hour, lemon-juice has lately been employed 
with much success in acute rheumatism. Properly diluted 
and mixed with sugar, it forms the delightful refrigerant 
known as lemonade. 

ORDER Vm. — SPASTICS. 

Under the term Spastics (from tficacfig, spasm), are comprised 
medicines which excite muscular contraction or spasm. To 
this class belong vegetable substances containing the alkaloids 
strychnia and brucia, which are employed therapeutically in 
torpid or paralytic conditions of the muscular system — and 
ergot, which is used to excite muscular contractions of the 
uterus. 

NUX VOMICA. 

Strychnos Nux vomica, or Poison-Nut (Nat Ord, Loga- 
niaceae), is a middling-sized tree of the coast of Coromandel 
and other parts of India, which bears a round, smooth berry , 
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the size of a pretty large apple^ of a rich orange colour^ and 
containing numerous seeds embedded in a juicy pulp. The 
8EEBS are the officinal portion; but the bark also is poisonous^ 
and is known as fake angttstura bark, from its haying been 
confounded with angustura bark. The seeds are round; pel- 
tate^ less than an inch in diameter^ nearly flat, or conyex on 
one side and concaye on the other, and surrounded by a narrow 
annular stria. They haye two coats : a simple, fibrous, outer 
coat, coyered with short, silky hairs, of a gray or yellowish 
colour, and a yery thin inner coat, which enyelops the nu- 
cleus or kernel. This is hard, homy, of a whitish or yellowish 
colour, and of yery difficult pulyerization. The seeds haye 
no odour, but an intensely bitter taste, which is stronger in 
the kernel than in the inyesting membrane. They impart 
their yirtues to water, but more readily to diluted alcohol, 
and contain two actiye alkaiaid principles, strychnia (which 
is officinal), and hrttcia, both of which exist in combination 
with an acid called strychnic, or igasuric. 

Phftiological Effects, — In yery small and repeated doses, 
nux yomica has a tonic and diuretic effect, and sometimes 
operates slightly on the bowels and skin. In somewhat larger 
doses, the stomach is often disturbed; and in still larger doses, 
the muscular system becomes disordered. A sense of weight 
and weakness in the limbs, and increased sensibility to extern 
nal impressions of all kinds, manifest themselyes, with depres- 
sion of spirits and anxiety; the limbs tremble, and slight 
conyulsiye moyements of the muscles appear. If the medicine 
be continued, conyulsive paroxysms of the whole muscular 
system ensue, with erotic desires, painful sensations in the 
skin, and occasionally eruptions : the pulse is not much af- 
fected. In paralytic patients, the effects of the medicine are 
principally observed in the paralysed parts. When taken in 
excessive doses, it produces tetanus, asphyxia, and death. 
There is no antidote, unless, perhaps, tannic acid; after 

14 
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eyacuating the stomaoh^ antispasmodic narcotics, as opium, 
conium, ether, chloroform, &c., may be exhibited. 

Medicinal Uses, — ^This medicine is onr chief resource in 
torpid or paralytic conditions of the motor or sensitive nerves, 
or of the muscular fibre. When, however, paralysis is the 
result of inflammation of the nervous centres, it is injurious 
and accelerates organic changes. It is most beneficial in those 
forms of paralysis, which are independent of structural lesion, 
as lead palsy. In paralysis, arising from cerebral hemor- 
rhage, — after the absorption of the effused blood, and 
the paralysis remains, as it were, from habit — the cautious 
employment of nux vomica is often attended with advantage. 
In amaurosis, free from cerebral complication, it is sometimes 
useful; and it is occasionally serviceable in other nervous 
affections. It has also been found beneficial in impotence, 
incontinence of urine, and spermatorrhoea; and, in small 
doses, it has been used as a tonic in dyspepsia. 

Administration. — Dose, of the powder y gr. ij or iij, in pill, 
several times a day, and increased till an effect is produced ; 
of the extract (alcoholic), gr. } to gr. i, to be repeated and in- 
creased ; of the tincture (^viij to alcohol Oij), gtt. v to xx, 
and this is sometimes used as an embrocation to paralysed 
parts. 

Strychnia is obtained by the following process: — ^Nux 
vomica is digested and boiled in water acidulated with muri- 
atic acid, and the resulting muriate of strychnia and brucia 
is decomposed by lime. The strychnia is separated from 
brucia and impurities, by boiling alcohol, from which it is de- 
posited when cool, the brucia being left in solution. It is 
then converted into a sulphate by the addition of diluted sul- 
phuric acid, next decolorized by animal charcoal, and again pre- 
cipitated by solution of ammonia. Thus obtained, it is in the 
form of a white powder, of an intensely bitter taste, almost 
insoluble in water, slightly soluble in cold alcohol, but readily 
soluble in boiling alcohol. Its effects are similar to those of 
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nux Tomicay bat more violent; ita local action is that of an 
irritant. It is employed for the same purposes as nux yo- 
mica, and should be given in very minute doses, as gr. y^^ to 
begin with, to be gradually increased and repeated. The salts 
of strychnia may be also employed in the same doses, but 
they are more soluble, and therefore more active. For emZer- 
mtc use, gr. i of strychnia may be used. 

The SEEDS of IgncUia Amaraj or the Bean of St, Ignatius^ 
a tree of the Philippine Islands, contain a large proportion of 
strychnia, but are not employed in this country. 

Toxicodendron — Poison-Oak. — ^The leaves of Rhus 
Toxicodendron, or Poison-Oak (Nat Ord, Anacardiacese), 
an indigenous shrub from one to three feet high, and other 
species of Rhus, possess properties somewhat analogous to 
those of Nux vomica, and have been employed with success 
in paralysis. Dase^ gr. } to gr. i, or more, to be repeated 
and increased. 

SBGOTA — EROOT. 

The term ergot is applied to the diseased seeds of Secale 
cereale, or Rye (Nat. Ord. Graminaceae). The disease is 
the result of the presence of a parasitical fungus — ^the first 
appearance of which is observed, by the young grain and its 
appendages becoming covered with a white coating composed 
of multitudes of sporidia, mixed with cobweb-like filaments. 
Its predisposing cause is unknown, and it is not peculiar to 
rye, many other grasses being subject to it. When mature, 
the ergot projects beyond the envelopes of the grain, has a 
violet-black colour, and presents scarcely any filaments and 
sporidia. As found in the shops, it consists of cylindrical, or 
somewhat prismatical tapering grains, curved like the spur of 
a cock, of a purplish colour externally, and of a yellowish or 
grayish-white colour within. Its smell is peculiar and nauseous ; 
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its taste is at first faint, but becomes bitterish, acrid, and dis- 
agreeable. It contains a poisonous principle, termed ergotin, 
which is insoluble in water, and is not the agent which acts 
on the ntems ; and a reddish-brown oil, which possesses the 
same influence over the uterus as ergot, and is employed 
medicinaUy in doses of from twenty to fifty drops. 

Physiological EffecU. — ^The effects of ergot, in medicinal 
doses, are unimportant on the. male system. On the female, 
it excites powerful contraction of the uterus. After labour 
luu commenced, in ten or twenty minutes from its administra- 
tion, it increases the yiolence, frequency, and continuance of 
labour pains, whicli nsually never oease until the child is 
bom. Administered before labour, it frequently originates 
the process, though its efifectsin this respect are less constant. 
And even on the unimpregnated uterus, it produces painful 
contractions, and eyinces an influence over morbid conditions 
of the organ, by checking uterine hemorrhage, and expelling 
polypi. In large doses, it acts as an acro-narcotio poison on 
both sexes. When it is used for a length of time as an article 
of food, it produces a peculiar morbid condition, termed 
ergotism, which assumes two forms, — one attended with con- 
Tulsions, the other with dry gangrene of the limbs. 

Medicinal Uses. — ^The chief employment of ergot is to pro- 
mote the action of the uterus in parturition, when its expul- 
satory efforts are feeble and inefficient. It is, however, ad- 
missible only when there \bb, proper conformation of the pelvis 
and soft parts, when the os uteri, vagina, and os externum are 
dilated, or readily dilatable, and when the presentation of the 
child is such as to offer no great mechanical impediment to de- 
livery. It is also useful — ^when from any cause it is important to 
accelerate delivery ; to promote the expulsion of the placenta, 
when it is retained from a want of contraction of the uterus; 
to expel clots, hydatids, polypi, &c.; to restrain uterine 
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hemorrhage, whether puerperal or non-puerperal; to excite 
and promote abortion, &c. ; and sometimes as a styptic. 

AdministratUm, — ^Dose, of the powder ^ 9j, every twenty 
minutes, till its effects are produced, or three doses are taken ) 
of the winej vinum ergots (^ij, to white wine Oj), i'^i io 
f^iiy repeated as above. 

EXTRAOTTTM CANNABIS — ^EXTRACT OP HeMP. — (See p. 

56). This is said to possess the power of increasing the force 
of uterine contraction during labour. 

CLASS II. — ECCBITICS. 

ORDER I. EMETICS. 

Emetics (from sfAicj, I vomit), are medicines which are 
employed to promote vomiting ; when they are used merely 
to excite nausea, they are termed nauseants. When an 
emetic is administered, usually within fifteen or twenty 
minutes afterwards, a feeling of nausea, relaxation, and faint- 
ness is experienced, with coolness and moisture of the skin, 
and a small, feeble, irregular pulse. These symptoms in- 
crease, till the contents of the stomach are ejected. During 
the act of vomiting, the face becomes flushed, the pulse is 
full and frequent, and the temperature of the body is in- 
creased. After vomiting is over, the skin is moist, the pulse 
soft and feeble, the patient becomes languid and drowsy, and, 
under peculiar circumstances, alarming and even fatal syn- 
cope has been induced. Vomiting is a reflex spinal act. Dr. 
Marshall Hall gives the following summary of its mechanism : 
'^ During the act of vomiting, 1, the larynx is closed ; 2, the 
cardia is opened; and 3, all the muscles of expiration are 
called into action ) but 4, Actual expiration being prevented 
by the closure of the larynx, the force of the effort is ex- 
pended upon the stomach, the cardia being open, and vomit- 
ing is effected.'' 

U* 
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Susceptibility to the action of emetics differs in different 
individuals and in different diseases. In fevers, and where 
gastric irritation is present, their influence is increased ; and, 
on the other hand, when the brain is oppressed by disease or 
by narcotic medicines, the stomach is exceedingly insensible 
to their action. 

Emetics are employed therapeutically : 1, to evacuate the 
stomach, for the purpose of removing poisons, undigested 
food, &c. ', and with this view, the emetics should be selected 
which occasion least nausea and distress > 2, to expel foreign 
bodies lodged in the throat or oesophagus; 3, to excite nausea, 
and thereby depress the vascular and muscular systems } 4, 
to relieve spasm, as in spasmodic croup ; 5, to promote secre- 
tion and excretion, &c. ; and 6, sometimes to break up a train of 
morbid association, by giving a shock to the system. They 
are improper in congestion of the brain, pregnancy, hernia, 
&c. The act of emesis ia promoted by the free use of tepid 
drinks ; excessive vomiting may be checked by demulcents, 
opiates, counter-irritation to the stomach, &c. 

VEGETABLE EMETICS. 
IPECACUANHA. 

Ipecacuanha is the boot of Cephaells Ipecacuanha (^Nat. 
Ord, Cinchonacese), a small shrubby perennial plant of Brazil, 
where it grows to the height of about five or six inches. The 
roots, as met with in the shops, are in pieces about the size 
of a quill, several inches long, of an irregular, twisted, con- 
torted shape, with numerous circular rings or rugae, from which 
they have been termed annulated. When broken, they are 
seen to consist of two distinct parts, — a thin ligneous axis or 
centre, which is nearly inert, and & thick cortical layer, of a 
brownish, reddish, or gray colour, and resinous fracture, 
which has an herbaceous, acrid, rather bitter taste, and a 
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slightly nauseous odour. The poirder is of a light grayish- 
&wn colour^ and has a peculiar nauseous odour^ which in some 
persons excites violent sneezing, in others dyspnoea. Ipeca- 
cuanha imparts its virtues to both water and alcohol, but they 
are injured by decoction. Its emetic property depends on the 
presence of a peculiar alkaline principle, termed emetiay a 
whitish, inodorous, slightly bitter substance, sparingly solu- 
ble in water, and very soluble in alcohol. It produces vomit- 
ing in the dose of gr. i, and in over-doses, may occasion dan- 
gerous and even fatal symptoms. 

Effects and Ute$, — ^In full doses, ipecacuanha is a mild and 
certain emetic, well adapted to the treatment of spasmodic 
croup in children, and to all cases where a simple evacuation 
of the stomach is desired. In smaller doses, it produces 
nausea, depression of the pulse, expectoration, and diaphoresis, 
and with these views it is employed in the treatment of pul- 
monary affections, dysentery, and inflammatory disorders 
generally. In still smaller doses, it is useful as a tonic and 
alterative. 

Adminutration Dose, as an emetic, gr. zv to gr. zz, often 

combined with a grain of tartar emetic ; as an expectorcmt or 
diaphoretic, gr. ss to gr. ij, three or four times a day ; as an 
alterative,^, \ ^^^ i, repeated. YLnum, IpecoiCUKinTise (§j 
to white wine Oj)— dose, as an emetic, f 3j, as an expectorant 
and diaphoretic, rptz, to xxz ; Syrupu% Ipecactbanhse is an ex- 
cellent preparation for children — ^f ^j contains gr. zv of ipeca- 
cuanha; for a child a year or two old, fjj or ij, maybe given 
as an emetic, and ii)^ v to zz, as an ezpectorant. Pulvis Ipeca^cu^ 
anhse et Opii, Powder of fyecacuanha and Opium, or Dover^a 
Powder (see Opium, p. 41). 

GILL B HI A. 

Gillenia trifoliata, Indian Physic, or American Ipecacuanha 
(Nat. Ord, Rosacese), is an indigenous herbaceous plant, 
with a perennial root, consisting of a number of fibres, arising 
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from a tuber ; one or more stemS; two or three feet high, of a 
reddish-brown colour; trifoliate leaves; and white flowers, with 
a tinge of red. West of the Alleghany Mountains, another 
species, G. stipulacea, is found, which is identical with the 
trifoliata in its properties, and is distinguished from it by 
having its lower leaves pinnatifid. The officinal portion of both 
is the BOOT. As found in the shops, it consists of pieces not 
thicker than a quill, wrinkled, of a reddish-brown colour, and 
composed of an easily separable and pulverizable cortical por- 
tion, and a comparatively inert internal ligneous cord, which 
should be rejected. The bark has a feeble odour, and a 
nauseous, bitter taste, and makes a light-brownish powder. 

Effects and Uses, — Gillenia is a safe and efficacious emetic, 
resembling ipecacuanha in its action, and like it, in small 
doses proves a useful diaphoretic, expectorant, tonic, &c. 
Dose, as an emetic, gr. zxx ; as an expectorant or diaphoretic^ 
gr. ij to iv ; and as a tonic, gr. i. 

8AN0UINA&IA — BLOODROOT. 

The BHIZOMA of Sanguinaria Canadensis, or Bloodroot 
(Nat. Ord. Papaveracese), a small indigenous plant, with 
radical, cordate, lobate leaves, and a handsome, white, eight- 
petaled flower, which appears in early spring — ^is usually 
classed with emetics. When dried, it is in flattened pieces, 
much wrinkled and contorted, of a reddish-brown colour, with 
a faint narcotic odour, and a bitterish, very acrid taste. It 
yields its virtues to water and alcohol, and loses them rapidly 
by keeping. An active alkaline principle, sanguinarina, has 
been obtained from it, which possesses the properties of the 
root. 

Effects and Uses, — ^Bloodroot is an acrid emetic, and in 
large doses, an acro-narcotic poison. Locally, it acts as an 
irritant, and upon fungous surfaces as an escharotic. It is 
not much used as an emetic ; but is occasionally employed 
with this view, or as a nauseant, in pulmonary affections. 



BoBe, as an emetic, gr. z to zz, in pill ; or in iDfasion (^ ss to 
boiling water Oj), of which f Jbs is the dose. Tincture (^iv 
to diluted alcohol Oij) — dose, f5iij or iv. It is also employed 
externally, dissolved in vinegar. 
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Euphorbia Ipecacuanha — Ipecacuanha SprooE.— The 
BOOTS of these indigenous plonta (Nal. Ord. Eaphorbiaoen), 
possess emetic propertiea ; but they are apt to operate on the 
bowels, and, in over-doses, prove extremely violent. Dose, 



SiNAPiS — MusTABD. — The SEEDS of Sinapis nigra and 
Sinapis alba (NtU. Ord. Brassicaoote), in doses of from a tea- 
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spoonful to a tablespoonful, are very useful emetics, particu- 
larly in atonic conditions of the stomach. 

Tobacco and Lobelia act as emetics in large doses, but 
their employment is attended with danger, owing to the great 
prostration which they produce (see pp. 48, 50). Squill 
also possesses emetic powers, but it is too irritating for use 
in this respect. 

MINERAL EMETICS. 

Tartar Emetic. Dose, gr. i or gr. ij (see p. 150). 
Sulphate of Zinc. Dose, gr. x to gr. xx (see p. 106). 
Sulphate of Copper. Dose, gr. iij to gr. y (see p. 105). 
Alum. Dose, a teaspoonful (see p. 129). 

ORDER n.*-CATHARTICS. 

Cathartics (from tut^m^tt^ I purge), termed iX^ purgatives^ 
are medicines which produce evacuations from the bowels. 
Some operate by increasing the peristaltic motion of the intes* 
tines; others stimulate the mucous follicles and exhalants, and 
occasion watery evacuations, whence they are termed hydra-- 
gogues. The more violent of the hydragogues, if given in over- 
doses, produce inflammation of the alimentary canal, charac- 
terised by violent vomiting and purging, abdominal pain and 
tenderness, cold extremities, and sinking pulse. From their 
activity, they are denominated drastics. Different cathartics 
affect different parts of the alimentary canal unequally, some 
acting more particularly on the upper portion, some on the 
lower, and others affecting all parts equally. Mercurial prepa- 
rations purge chiefly by inducing a flow of bile from the liver. 

Cathartics* may be arranged into five groups: — 1. Laxa- 
lives, which gently evacuate the contents of the bowels, with- 
out causing any obvious irritation or affecting the general 
system. 2, Saline Cathartics^ which increase both the peri- 
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Btaltic actioii of the bowels and the efEusion of fluids from the 
mucous surface; but are devoid of any stimulant action on the 
general system, and are therefore adapted to the treatment of 
febrile and inflammatory cases. 8. MUd acrid cathartics^ 
which are acrid and stimulant, but not sufficiently violent in 
their local action to cause inflammation. 4. Drasticsy com- 
prising the more powerful and irritating cathartics, which, in 
large doses, act as acrid poisons. 5. Mercurial cathartics. 

Cathartics are employed therapeutically : — 1. To evacuate 
the bowels and remove noxious matters, as retained feces, un- 
digested food, morbid secretions, worms, poisons, &c. 2. To 
relieve inflammation, congestion, and plethora, by the deple- 
tion of the blood-vessels, which results from increased secretion 
and exhalation from the gastro-intestinal canal. 3. To pro- 
mote absorption. 4. To afiect remote organs, particularly 
the brain, through the agency of revulsion and counter-irrita- 
tion. 5. To stimulate the secretion of the liver and pancreas, 
by irritating the orifice of the ductus communis choledochus. 
6. To restore the catamenia, by the irritating or stimulating 
influence which they exert on the pelvic vessels. The more 
active cathartics are contra-indicated in cases of inflammation 
or ulceration of the gastro-intestinal mucous membrane, peri- 
tonitis, the advanced stages of typhoid fever, pregnancy, &o. 

The operation of cathartics is promoted by the addition of 
small doses of emetics, and of the bitters. By combining those 
which act upon different portions of the alimentary canal, 
their operation is rendered less irritant, without any diminu- 
tion of purgative efficiency. The griping and nauseating ten- 
dency of the drastic cathartics may be corrected by the addi- 
tion of aromatics; carbonic acid water is a grateful vehicle for 
administering the saline preparations. Cathaftics operate 
most speedily and favourably when given on an empty sto- 
mach, and susceptibility to their action is diminished during 
sleep, and increased by exercise. Mild diluent beverages 
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promote their operation. In the event of hjpercatharsis^ 
opium should be administered by the mouth or rectum. 

LAXATIVES. 

Several articles of diet have a laxative operation on the 
bowels, and are useful in cases of habitual costivenesS; as most 
of the ripe and dried fruits — particularly tamarinds, peaches, 
apples, raisins, figs, and prunes, — ^West India molasses, honey, 
oatmeal, bran, &c. 

The following medicinal substances are usually arranged 
under the head of laxcUives, and are employed in cases where we 
wish to open the bowels with the least possible irritation, — as 
in children and pregnant women, in inflammations or surgical 
operations about the abdomen and pelvis, in hernia, piles, af- 
fections of the rectum or womb, &c. 

MANNA. 

Manna is the concrete juice of Omus Europaea, or Flow- 
ering Ash (Nat. Ord. Oleaceae), a small tree of the South of 
Europe. It is obtained from incisions into the stems of the 
trees. The best kind is produced during the height of the 
season, when the juice flows vigorously, and from the upper 
stems, where it is less fatty. It is called Jlake mannay and con- 
sists of pieces from one to six inches long, one to two inches 
wide, and from half an inch to an inch thick, of irregular form, 
but more or less stalactitic, hollowed out on one side (from the 
shape of the tree or substance on which they are concreted), of 
a white or yellowish-white colour, an odour like that of honey, 
and a sweet, afterwards rather acrid taste. A commoner 
manna, called manna in sortSy is obtained from incisions later 
in the season, and from the lower stems. It occurs in small 
pieces, which seldom exceed an inch in length, and are softer, 
more viscid, and darker than the flake manna. A still infe- 
rior variety" is termed fatty mannay and consists of small, soft, 
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viscid fragments, of a dirty yellowish-brown colour, mixed 
with a few pieces of the flake manna. Manna is soluble in 
both water and alcohol, and contains a white, crystalline, 
saccharine principle, termed mannite, some sugar, and a resin, 
to which it probably owes most of its purgative effect. 

Effects and Uses, — ^In moderate doses, manna is nutritive ; 
in larger, mildly laxative. It is principally given to children, 
to whom its sweet taste renders it acceptable; and it is some- 
times combined with the more active cathartics. It may be 
taken in substance, or dissolved in warm milk or water. Dose 
for an adult, ^i to Jij; for children, ^i to 5iij* 

Oleum Oliv^ — Olive Oil. — ^The well-known oil ob- 
tained from the FRUIT of Olea Europsea, or Olive Tree (^Nat 
Ord. Oleaceae), is nutritive, demulcent, emollient, and laxa- 
tive. It is frequently prescribed as a constituent of laxative 
enemata. 

CASSIA FISTULA — PVBGINO CASSIA. 

This is the fruit of Cassia Fistula {Nat. Ord, Fabaceae), 
a large tree of Egypt and the East Indies, now naturalized 
in the West Indies and South America. It consists of long, 
woody, dark-brown pods, about an inch in diameter, and 
nearly two feet in length, which contain numerous seeds em- 
bedded in a soft black pulp. The pulp is the part used, and 
has a faint nauseous odour, and a sweet, rather pleasant mu- 
cilaginous taste. It is, in small doses, a mild, agreeable laxa- 
tive, but its chief use is as an ingredient in the Confection of 
Senna, Dose^ Ji to ^i, 

OLEVH KICINI — CASTOR OIL. 

Castor oil is the oil of the seeds of Ricinus communis, or 
Palm a Christi {Nat. Ord, Euphorbiaceae), a small perennial 
tree of India, now naturalized in many warm climates, and 
cultivated extensively in the United States. In this country, 
it is an annual plant, about 5 or 6 feet in height, with round, 
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thick-jointed^ furrowed stems, of a purplish colour above ; 
large peltato-palmate leaves, divided into 7 or 9 segments, on 
long round footstalks; and prickly, three-celled capsules, with 
a seed in each cell. The seeds are ovate, about the size of a 
small bean, and of a gray colour, marbled with reddish-brown 
spots and stripes. They possess considerable acridity, and, in 
large quantities, have produced death. They consist of a thin 
outer pellicle, an inner, hard, blackish shell — ^both of which 
are inert — and a white, oleaginous kernel, which contains the 
acrid principle. 

Castor oil is obtained i>j expression, by decoction, and by 
the agency of alcohol. The first method is that which is pur- 
sued in this country, where large quantities are made both 
for home consumption and exportation. Thus procured, it is 
nearly colourless, or of a pale-yellow colour, of a thick viscid 
consistence, a faint, unpleasant odour, and a mild, nauseous 
taste, and becomes rancid and thick by exposure to tbe air. 
It is extremely soluble in alcohol, readily so in ether, and 
forms soaps with alkalies. It is supposed to consist of three 
principles, termed ridriy ricmolein, and ricinosteariiij which 
have not, however, been isolated. 

Effects and Uses. — Castor oil is a mild and tolerably cer- 
tain laxative, operating, when pure, without uneasiness in 
the bowels. It is admirably adapted to all cases where a free 
evacuation of the bowels is desired, without abdominal irrita- 
tion, as in dysentery, pregnancy, &c., and is an excellent 
purgative for children. The leaves are said to possess galac- 
iagogue properties, and are applied to the breasts, in the form 
of decoction, to induce the secretion of milk. 

Administration, — For adults the dose is Jss to Sj ; for 
children f5j to f §ss. To cover its unpleasant flavour, it is 
sometimes taken floating on spirit, coflee, mint-water, &c., or 
made into an emulsion, or mixed with the froth of porter. 

Oil of Almonds, Flaxseed Oil, and Melted Butter, 
are laxative in the same doses as castor oil. 
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SULPHUR. 



Sulphur exists in both kingdoms of nature. It is procured 
by the purification of native sulphur^ and by the decomposi- 
tion of the native sulphurefcs. The sulphur of commerce is 
generally obtained in the former way, chiefly from Sicily, and 
is termed crude sulphur. After importation, it is purified by 
sublimation, and is known as sublimed sulphur. It is 
sometimes sublimed in the form of an impalpable powder, 
when it is called the flowers of sulphur. Sometimes it is cast 
in wooden moulds, and forms the roll sulphur or brimstone 
of commerce. Sublimed sulphur contains more or less sul- 
phuric acid, and for medicinal use, it is further purified by 
washing, when it constitutes the Sulphur Lotum or Washed 
Sulphur of the Pharmacopoeia. As met with in the shops, 
it is a fine bright-yellow powder, with a feeble odour and 
taste, insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
the oils ; and when perfectly pure, it is wholly volatilized by 
heat, and ought not to change the colour of litmus paper. 

Effects and Uses. — ^In small and repeated doses, sulphur is 
a gentle stimulant to the skin and mucous membranes ; and 
in larger doses, it acts as a mild purgative, without exciting 
the pulse or occasioning griping. It is employed in the cases 
to which laxatives are applicable, and also as an alterative 
diaphoretic in chronic cutaneous diseases, rheumatism, and 
gout, and as an expectorant in pulmonary affections. To 
increase its cathartic effect, it is often combined with cream 
of tartar or magnesia. Externally, it is a valuable remedy in 
various skin diseases, particularly scabies. 

Administration. — ^Bose, ^i to 5iij or Jiv, in syrup, treacle, 
or milk. Externally, it is applied in the form of vapour-bath 
or ointment. Unguentam Svlphuris consists of one part of 
sulphur and two parts of lard. Unguentum Sidphuris Com- 
positum contains also ammoniated mercury, benzoic acid, oil 
of bergamot, sulphuric acid, and nitrate of potassa. 
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Sulphur PRiECipiTATUM — ; Precipitated Sulphur, or 
Lac Sulphuris — is prepared by boiling together sulphur, 
slacked lime, and water, and afterwards precipitating the 
sulphur by muriatic acid. It is a finer and softer powder 
than sublimed sulphur, is of a paler yellow colour, with a 
grayish tint, and is not gritty between the teeth. As found 
in commerce, however, it is liable to be adulterated with sul- 
phate of lime. Its effects, uses, and doses, arc the same as 
those of sublimed sulphur. 

SALINE CATHARTICS. 

HAGNBSIA. 

Magnesia, sometimes called calcined magnesia, from the 
mode in which it is prepared, is procured by exposing the 
carbonate of magnesia to a red heat, till the carbonic acid is 
wholly expelled. It is a light, fine, white, colourless, odour- 
less powder, of a feeble alkaline taste, very slightly soluble in 
water, and more soluble in cold than in hot water. Henry's 
Magnesia^ a patent English medicine, has the advantage over 
the ordinary magnesia, of greater density and softness, and 
more ready miscibility with water. Magnesia, prepared by 
Mr. Husband, and Mr. Ellis, of Philadelphia, is very similar 
in properties to Henry's. 

Effects and Uses. — Magnesia is antacid and laxative. A 
good deal of its cathartic effect is the result of its combination 
with the free acids of the stomach and intestines, in which 
soluble magnesian salts are formed. When taken in large 
quantities, and for too long a period, it sometimes accumu- 
lates in the bowels ; and hence it is best to increase its solu- 
bility by giving it with lemonade. It is an excellent laxative 
where much acidity exists in the stomach ', and is particularly 
useful in infantile cases. As an antacid, it is employed in 
heartburn, sick headache, and nephritic complaints. Dose, 
as a laxative, Jj ; as an antacid, 9j, in milk. Of Henry's, 

half the quantity. 

16* 
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MAGNESIjB CABBONAS — OABBONATB Or MAGKESIA. 

Carbonate of magnesia, as found in the shops, is prepared 
by decomposing sulphate of magnesia with an alkaline car- 
bonate. It occurs in the form of light white cubical cakes, or 
powder; is inodorous, almost insipid, and nearly insoluble 
in water, but soluble in carbonic acid water. 

Its effects and uses are nearly the same as those of calcined 
magnesia ; but, from its effervescence with the acids of the 
stomach, it is more apt to create flatulence. Dose, as a laxa- 
tive, 5J ^ 3U ; ^ ^^ antacid, gr. z. 

MAONESIJI SULPHAS — SULPHATE OF MAGNESIA. 

This salt, commonly called Epsom Salt, from its having 
been first procured from the Epsom mineral waters in Eng- 
land, occurs in native crystals, and is a constituent of sea- 
water and many saline springs. It is obtained, in England, 
from dolomite, or magnesian limestone ; and also from bittern, 
or the residual liquor of sea-water, from which common salt 
has been separated. In this country, it is extensively manu- 
factured at Baltimore, by the action of sulphuric acid on 
magnesite, the silicious hydrate of magnesia. It is usually 
met with in small acicular crystals, which are colourless, 
transparent, and odourless, but have an extremely bitter 
taste. They effloresce on exposure to the air, are very soluble 
in water and insoluble in alcohol. The chemical composition 
of the salt is one equivalent of acid, one of magnesia, and seven 
of water of crystallization. 

Effects and Uses. — ^Epsom salt is a mild, safe, refrigerant 
purgative, by far the most commonly employed of all the 
cathartics. It is sometimes combined with senna, sometimes 
with the bitter infusions, and is most agreeably administered 
in solution in carbonic acid water. Dose, §j. 
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LIQUOB MAONBBIiB CITKATIS — BOLVTIOK OF OITRATB 

OF HA0KB8IA. 

Citrate of magnesia may be obtained by saturating a solu- 
tion of citric acid, with either magnesia or its carbonate. It 
is a white, pulverulent, insipid salt, soluble in water, with a 
slight addition of carbonic acid. Dose, ^ss to ^j. It is only, 
however, in solution, with a slight excess of acid, and in the 
effervescing state, that it is officinal. The effervescing solution 
has a pleasant acid taste, without anything disagreeable. It 
is a very grateful cathartic, and has lately been much employed 
as a substitute for Epsom salt. From a half to a whole bottle 
of the solution of the Pharmacopoeia may be given. 

SODJB SULPHAS — SULPHATE OF SODA. 

Sulphate of soda, commonly called Glauber's Salt, is a 
constituent of many mineral springs, and is prepared in 
various chemical processes. It occurs as a residuum in the 
manufacture of muriatic acid ; it is also made by adding sul- 
phuric acid to chloride of sodium ; and it is obtained from sea- 
water in the winter season. It is found in colourless, six-sided, 
efflorescent crystals, which are inodorous, but have a cooling, 
saline, very bitter taste. It is soluble in water, more readily 
in hot than in cold water, and is insoluble in alcohol. Its 
chemical composition is one equivalent of soda, one of acid, 
and ten of water. 

Its effects and uses are very similar to those of Epsom salt, 
but it is more bitter and nauseous, and is now little used. 
Dose §j ; in an effloresced state §ss. 

SOD^ PHOSPHAS — PHOSPHATE OF SODA. 

This salt is prepared by digesting powdered burnt bone 
with diluted sulphuric acid — and decomposing the result- 
ing superphosphate of lime with carbonate of soda. It 
occurs in large, rhombic, colourless, transparent, very efflor<es* 
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cent crystals^ which are wholly soluble in water, and insoluble 
in alcohol, and have a pleasant saline taste, resembling that 
of common salt. 

Effects and Uses, — ^Phosphate of soda is a mild saline cathar- 
tic, well adapted, from its agreeable taste, to the cases of chil- 
dren and delicate persons, but too expensive for general use. 
It is a constituent of the blood in health, and has been re- 
commended in cholera, as a restorative of deficient saline 
matters, and also in diseases where there is a deficiency of 
phosphatic matter in the bones. Dose, as a cathartic, ^YiU> 
5xij, in broth or soup ; as an alterative, 9j or 9ij, three or^ 
four times a day. 

POTASS^ SULPHAS — SULPHATE OF P0TAS8A. 

This salt exists in both kingdoms of nature, and is obtained 
artificially from the residuum of the distillation of nitric acid. 
It occurs in small, hard, colourless, inodorous crystals, of a 
saline, bitter taste, which have no water of crystallization, and 
are unalterable in the air. They are moderately soluble in 
water, and are insoluble in alcohol. 

Effects and Uses. — In small doses, it is considered a mild 
and safe cathartic; but, in large doses, it has proved a vio- 
lent and even fatal poison, producing symptoms of cholera. 
It is thought to act as a lacti/uge, or represser of milk, and 
is administered with this view in France. Dose, as a cathartic, 
gr. XV to 5j, or 3ij ; hut it is little employed in this country. 
From its hardness and dryness it is useful to promote the 
trituration and division of powders, and for this purpose is 
employed in making Dover's powder. 

FOTASSJi BITABTRAS — BITABTBATE OF P0TA8SA. 

This salt, well known as Cream of Tartar, and termed also 
the acid tartrate of potash, exists in many vegetable juices, 
particularly the juice of grapes, from which it is obtained. It 
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is deposited, in an impure form, during fermentation, on the 
sides of wine-casks, and in tHis state occurs in crystalline 
cakes, of a reddish colour, known as argol or crude tartar. 
This is purified by solution and crystallization, and forms a 
white crystalline mass or powder, termed cream of tartar. 
It is without smell, has an acidulous and gritty t-aste, is very 
slightly soluble in water, and insoluble in alcohol. Its che- 
mical composition is one equivalent of potash, one of tartaric 
acid, and one of water : the water cannot be expelled with- 
out decomposing the salt, which, when heated in a close vessel, 
is converted into a black flux, a compound of charcoal and 
carbonate of potash. 

Effects and Uses, — ^In small doses, it is diuretic and refrige- 
rant; in larger doses, cathartic; and in excessive doses, it 
will produce gastro-intestinal inflammation. It is employed 
to form a refrigerant drink, and as a gentle aperient, in 
fevers ; and as a diuretic and hydragogue cathartic in drop- 
sies. Dose, as an aperient^ 5J or Jij ; as a cathartic^ §ss to 5j, 
very often combined with jalap ; as a diuretic^ Bj to 3J^ ^^ 
repeated doses. 

POTASS^ TABTBA8 — TABTBATE OF POTASSA. 

This salt, formerly called Solvhle Tartar y is obtained by satu- 
rating the excess of acid in cream of tartar with carbonate of 
potassa. It occurs in white deliquescent crystals or grains, 
of a saline, somewhat bitter taste, and is very soluble in water. 
It consists of two equivalents of potassa and one of acid. It 
is a gentle cathartic and diuretic, at present not much used. 
Dose, Sss to Sj. 

BODJS BT POTASSiB TABTBAS — TABTBATB OF POTASSA 

AND SODA. 

This salt, commonly called RocheUe Salt, is made by satu- 
rating the excess of acid in cream of tartar with carbonate of 
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soda. It occurs in large^ transparent, colourless, prismatic, 
slightly efflorescent crystals, of a mildly saline and bitter taste, 
readily soluble in cold water, and still more so in hot water. 
It consists of 1 eq. of soda, 1 of potassa, 1 of acid, and 10 of 
water. It is a mild and pleasant aperient, but it renders the 
urine alkaline, and should not therefore be given to persons 
suffering with phosphatic deposits in the urine. Dose, ^ss to 
5i. It is usually exhibited in the form of SeidlUz Pawders, 
which consist of Rochelle salt (Jij) and bicarbonate of soda 
Oij) in a blue paper, and tartaric acid (gr. xxxv) in a white 
paper. They are taken, dissolved in half a pint of water, 
while the liquid is in a state of effervescence, and form a very 
agreeable, mild aperient. 

MILD ACRID CATHARTICS. 

RHEUM — RHUBARB. 

Rhubarb is the root of Rheum palmatum, and of other 
species of Rheum (^Nat. Ord, PolygonaceaB^ It is not known 
with certainty what species yields the officinal rhubarb, but 
it is attributed by most writers to R. palmatum, a perennial 
plant, with large, roundish, cordate, half-palmate leaves, grow- 
ing spontaneously in Chinese Tartary and Mongolia, and cul- 
tivated in Europe and this country, together with several 
other varieties, for the leaf-stalks, which make excellent tarts. 
Rhubarb roots are prepared for the market by being cleansed, 
deprived of their cortical portion, cut into pieces, pierced 
through their centre, strung upon a cord, and dried in the 
sun. Three principal sorts are known : Chinese, Russian or 
Turkey, and European. The first two are obtained, by dif- 
ferent routes, from Cen tral Asia. 1 . Chinese rhvharh is the most 
common variety, and is imported principally from Canton. It 
occurs in roundish pieces, sometimes flattened, -of a dirty 
brownish-yellow colour externally (the cortical portion appa- 
rently scraped off), having a ragged fracture, (which presents 
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red; yellowish; and white veins); and it is often perforated with 
holes; with portions of the cord on which it was dried occasionally 
remaining. It has a peculiar odour, an astringent, somewhat 
bitter taste, is gritty when chewed, and tinges the saliva of a 
yellow colour; its powder is yellowish, with a reddish- 
brown tinge. It is heavier than the Russian variety, and 
is generally inferior in quality ^to it; but the best pieces 
answer very well. 2. Rvsnan rhubarb has probably the same 
. source as the Chinese, but it is selected with greater care, and 
is rigorously inspected by the Russian government. It is 
carried in caravans throu&^h Bussia to St. Petersburg, whence 
it is exported. The pieL are irregular in shapefand are 
often angular, from the cortical portion having been cut off 
and not scraped. They are less heavy and compact than the 
Chinese, of a livelier colour both externally and internally, 
and are perforated with larger holes, which have been made for 
the purpose of inspection. The taste and smell are very like 
those of the Chinese, but are more aromatic; — the powder is 
bright-yellow. 3. European rhubarb is of uncertain quality, 
and is seldom found' in the shops. The kind most frequently 
met with is English rhubarb, which generally comes in pieces 
five or six inches long, and about an inch thick, and is called 
sticle rhubarb. It is lighter, more spongy, and redder than the 
Asiatic varieties, with a feebler odour and less bitter taste. 

Bhubarb imparts its virtues to both water and alcohol, but 
they are impaired by long boiling. Its most important chemical 
constituents are — chrysophanic acidj a yellow, odourless, taste- 
less, granular substance ; two, or perhaps three resins, soluble 
in alcohol, and insoluble in water; and bitter extractive. It is 
supposed that the therapeutical properties of the drug depend 
chiefly on the conjoint operation of these principles. It con- 
tains also tannic and gallic acids, sugar, pectin, oxalate of 
lime, &c. 

Effects and Uses. — In small doses, rhubarb is an astringent 
tonic. In larger doses, it is a slow and mild cathartic, occa- 
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sionally causing griping and accelerating the pulse, but never 
inflaming the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal like 
the drastics. It is much employed as a purgative in diarrhoea^ 
in which it is particularly useful from its secondary astringent 
effect, and in dyspepsiay attended with costiveness, where it 
acts both as a stomachic and laxative. It is not adapted to 
febrile or inflammatory cases. In the bowel-complaints of 
ohUdren, rhubarb deservedly enjoys great popularity, and it is 
also highly esteemed in infantile scrofula. Made into a cata- 
plasm, and applied to the abdomen, it acts as a purgative on 
children. 

Administration, — ^Dose, as a stomachic laxative, gr. v, to 
gr. x; as a, purgative, 9i to ^i. The following are the offici- 
nal preparations: — Infusion (5i to boiling water Oss), dose, 
f 5i to f Sij? repeated; Extract (alcoholic), dose gr. x to gr. xxx j 
Fluid Extract (made with alcohol, and containing alsp aro- 
matics), dose f 5J \ Tincture (^iij to diluted alcohol Oij, 
with cardamom seeds); Tincture of Rhubarb and Aloes; 
Tincture of Rhubarb and Senna (containing rhubarb, senna, 
coriander, fennel seed, red saunders, saflron, liquorice, and 
raisins, and popularly known as Warner's Gout Cordial); 
Tincture of Rhubarb and Gentian: the dose of all the tinc- 
tures is f gss to f §i, and they are chiefly adapted to low forms 
of disease and persons accustomed to the use of stimulants , 
Compound Pills of Rhubarb (containing also aloes, myrrh, 
and oil of peppermint); Syrup ; and Aromatic Syrup (con- 
taining cloves, cinnamon, and nutmeg, and much used in 
infantile cases under the name of Spiced Syrup of Rhu- 
barb), dose for an infant, f5i. Wine, not much used. 
Roasting impairs the cathartic power of rhubarb, and is said 
to increase its astringency. 

JuGLANs — Butternut. — The inner bark of the root of 
Juglans cinerea, or Butternut (Nat, Ord, Juglandacedd), an in- 
digenous forest tree, possesses cathartic properties, resembling 
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those of rhubarb. Dose of the bark^ or of the extract^ whieh 
is preferred, gr. x to gr. xxx. 

ALOE — ALOE B. 

Aloes is the inspissated juice of the leaves of Aloe 
spicata, Aloe Socotrina, and other species of Aloe (Nat Ord. 
Liliaceas), succulent, herbaceous plants, growing in warm 
countries. The finest kinds are obtained by exudation ; those 
prepared by expression and by boiling are inferior. Four 
principal varieties are known in commerce — Cape, Socotrine, 
hepatic, and Barbadoes aloes, the first two of which are the 
most used in the United States. 1. Cape aloes, which is 
much the most common, is obtained from the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it is collected indiscriminately from A. spicata, 
and other species. It has a shining, resinous appearance, is 
of a deep-brown colour, with a greenish tint, translucent at 
its edges, and has a glossy or resinous fracture. Its powder 
is greenish-yellow ; its odour is strong and disagreeable, but 
not nauseous. 2. Socotrine aloes, when genuine, is the 
choicest variety. It is produced in the island of Socotra, and 
on the eastern coast of Africa, from A. Socotrina, and occurs 
in pieces of a yellowish or reddish-brown colour, becoming 
darker on exposure to the air, with a smooth and conchoidal 
fracture, the interior being lighter-coloured than the exterior. 
Its powder is golden-yellow ; its odour peculiar but not un- 
pleasant, and its taste bitter and disagreeable, but aromatic. 
8. Hepatic aloes is probably an inferior variety of Socotrine^ 
aud is seldom met with in our shops. It is of a reddish-brown 
colour, but darker and less glossy than the Socotrine. 4. 
Barbadoes aloes comes from the West Indies, the product 
chiefly of A. vulgaris. Its colour is not uniform, varying 
from a dark-brown or black to a liver colour. It has a dull 
fracture; makes an olive-yellow powder; and is distinguishable 

by its particularly disagreeable, nauseous odour. The taste 

16 
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of all the varieties of aloes is intensely bitter^ and very tena- 
cious. 

Aloes yields its virtues to water and alcohol. A proximate 
neutral crystalline principle, termed aloine, has lately been 
extracted from it by Messrs. T. and H. Smith, of England, 
which produces the cathartic action of aloes in doses of gr. i 
to gr. ij. It is slightly soluble in cold water, but readily 
soluble in hot water and alcohol. 

Effects and Uses. — Aloes, in small doses, is tonic, and in 
large doses, purgative. As a cathartic, it is remarkable for 
the slowness of its operation, and its special action on the 
large intestine and the pelvic viscera generally. Hence, it 
is objectionable in cases of hemorrhoids, irritation of the 
genito-urinary apparatus, pregnancy, &c. ; and, on the other 
hand, is useful in amenorrhoea. It is principally employed 
in cases of dyspepsia, accompanied by costiveness, dependent 
on a torpid condition of the large intestine. It is also useful 
as a revulsive in cerebral affections, and has proved efficacious 
as an anthelmintic. As a purgative, it holds an intermediate 
rank between rhubarb and senna. 

Administration, — Dose, gr. v to gr. x-xx, in pill; it is 
usually given in combination with other cathartics. The 
officinal preparations are : — Pills of Aloes and Assafetida, 
useful in flatulent constipation ; PiUs of Aloes and Myrrhy or 
Hu/us's Pills f employed in amenorrhoea ; Powder of Aloes 
and Canelloj known as hierapicra; Tincture (5j to alcohol 
Oss, distilled water OisS) with liquorice), dose, fjss to f§iss; 
Tincture of Aloes and Myrrh ; Wine of Aloes. 

8 E N K A. 

Senna consists of the leaflets of several species of Cassia 
(^Niat. Ord. Fabaceae), small shrubs, which grow in the tropi- 
cal regions of Asia and Africa. The species recognised as 
officinal are C. acutifolia, C. obovata, and C. elongata; and 
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besides these, C. lanceolata, and C. ^thiopica, are also gene- 
rally received as sources of the drug. The commercial varie- 
ties of senna, which are found in the United States, are the 
Alexandria, the Tripoli, the India, and the Mecca senna. 1. 
Alexandria senna, which comes from the port of this name 
in Egypt, is made up chiefly of the leaflets of C. acutifolia, 
(which are yellowish-green, acute in shape, and less than an 
inch in length), intermingled with the pods, leafstalks, flowers, 
&c., of this plant. It contains also leaflets of C. obovata, known 
by their rounded, obtuse summits; and is, moreover, generally 
adulterated with the leaves of Cynanchum olesefolium, distin- 
guishable, by their greater length, thickness, and firmness, 
from the genuine leaves. 2. Tripoli senna, brought from Tri- 
poli, consists of the leaflets of C. ^thiopica, which are shorter, 
less acute, thinner, and more fragile than those of 0. acu- 
tifolia, and are generally much broken up, 3. India senna is 
produced in Arabia, but comes into commerce through the 
ports of Hindostan. It consists of the leaflets, intermixed 
with the leafstalks and pods, of C. elongata, and is readily re- 
cognised by the long, narrow, pike-like shape, and dark hue 
of the leaflets. A finer variety of India senna, cultivated at 
Tinnevellt/, in Hindostan, has been known for some years past, 
which is distinguishable from the common sort of India senna, 
by the bright-green colour of the leaflets. 4. Mecca senna 
is a variety lately introduced, and consists of leaflets, inter- 
mediate in length between those of C. acutifolia and C. elon- 
gata, and has in mass a yellowish, tawny hue. Its source is 
not known with certainty, but it is probably the product of 
C. lanceolata. 

Commercial senna is prepared for use by separating 
the leaflets from the stalks, adulterations, &c. ; the pods 
possess cathartic properties, but are less active than the 
leaves. The odour of senna is faint and sickly; its taste 
bitter, sweetish, and nauseous. It imparts its virtues to water 
and alcohol, its infusion being of a reddish-brown colour. It 
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Fig. 17. 



contains a peculiar eubstance called cathartin (which is not, 
however, the active principle), extractive, chlorophylle, &o, 
EffecU and Uset. — Senna is a prompt, efficient, and safe 
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cathartic, well adapted to febrile and inflammatory cases : it 
operates on the entire track of the intestinal canal, and pro- 
duces watery, feculent discharges. Its tendency to gripe may 
in a great measure be counteracted by combining aromatics Or 
neutral salts with it; the addition of bitters promotes its 
cathartic activity. 

Administration. — ^The dose in powder is Jss to 5y f 1>^* i* 
is usually given in infusion (5j to boiling water Oj, with 
coriander, 5J)y one-third for a dose, repeated. Confectio 
sennm (made with senna, coriander, liquorice, figs, and pulps 
of prunes, tamarinds, and purging cassia), is an excellent mild 
cathartic, much used for pregnant women, dose 5ij ; of the 
Jluid extract, the dose is f^ss; syrup, used for children, dose 
f 51 to f5ij ; tincture of senna and jalap, dose fjss to fjj. 

Cassia Marilandica — American Senna — or Wild Senna 
(Nat, Ord, Fabaceae), possesses cathartic properties similar 
to those of imported senna, but is less active. It is an indi- 
genous plant, common in the Southern and Western States, 
growing to the height of three or four feet, with alternate 
leaves, composed of from eight to ten pairs of oblong, lanceo- 
late, pale-green leaflets, and bearing handsome golden-yellow 
flowers, and a pendulous fruit two to four inches long. An 
infusion of the leaflets is given in doses one-third larger 
than those of senna. 

DRASTIC CATHARTICS. 
JALAPA — JALAP. 

Jalap is the root of Ipomaea Jalapa (Nat. Ord, COnvolvu- 
lacese), a climbing plant of Mexico, which derives its name 
from the city of Jalapa, near Vera Cruz. The roots are im- 
ported either whole or in slices. When entire, they vary 
in size and shape from a walnut to a large pear, are hard and 
heavy — externally, brown and wrinkled, and internally gray- 
ish. They have a heavy, sweetish, rather nauseous smell, and 
a sweetish, acrid, disagreeable taste. They yield their virtues 
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paitlj to vater, partly to alcohol, and completely to diluted 
alcohol. In tlie shops, jalap is kept in the state of powder, 
which is of a yellowish-gray colour. Its active priuoiple is 
a peculiar resin; it contains also starch and gum, which ore 
apt to be attacked by worms, the worm-eaten pieces becoming 
thna the most active. 

Effects and Iket-^-Jalap is a, powerful hydragogne cathartic, ' 
operating with great promptness, and often causing much 
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pain. In over-doses^ it may produce dangerous hypercathar- 
sis. It is employed as a hydragogue in dropsy, when it is 
often combined with cream of tartar ; as a revulsive in cere- 
bral and other affections; and to increase the activity of 
calomel in bilious fevers. Dose, gr. zv to xxx — ^in combina- 
tion gr. X. Of the extracty which is made with diluted alco- 
hol, and contains the resin and gum, the dose is one half that 
of jalap. The compound powder of jalap contains one part 
of jalap and two parts of cream of tartar. The tincture (§ vi to 
diluted alcohol Oij), is added to cathartic mixtures. 

FODOPHTLLUH — MAT-APPLB. 

Podophyllum peltatum, May-apple, or Mandrake (Nat 
Ord. Ranunculacese), is a very common indigenous, herba- 
ceous plant, with a long, creeping, perennial root, and an up- 
right stem about a foot high, separating at top into two 
petioles, each supporting a large peltate leaf, divided into five 
or six lobes. At the fork of the petioles it bears a single 
flower, which appears in May, the fruit ripening in September. 
The ROOT, which is the part used, is found in the shops in 
wrinkled, jointed pieces, about two lines in diameter, of a 
brown colour externally, and yellowish within. The powder 
is yellowish-gray, and has a sweetish smell ; its taste is at 
first sweetish, afterwards bitter, acrid, and nauseous. Diluted 
alcohol is the best solvent of podophyllum, which has been 
found to contain two resinous cathartic principles, both soluble 
in alcohol. 

Effects and Uses. — ^This is an active hydragogue cathartic, 
analogous in its operation to jalap, for which it might very 
well be substituted. It is an ingredient in several cathartic 
nostrums. Dose, in powdery 3i; of the extract (prepared like 
the extract of jalap) y gr. v to gr. xv. 

so AMMONIUM — SO AMMO NT. 

Scammony is the ooncbete juioe of the boot of Convol- 
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vuius Scammonia (Nat Ord. Convolvulacese); a twining 
plant of Syria. The finest kind is the product of exudation^ 
from the sliced root ; but most of the drug which reaches us 
is probably obtained by expression. It comes from the Le- 
vant. Genuine scammony, termed Virgin Scammoni/y occurs 
in light, irregular, friable pieces, covered with a whitish-gray 
powder, and breaking with a bright, greenish fracture. The 
scammony of the shops, which is always more or less adulte- 
rated, is in hard, heavy, saucer-shaped cakes, from four to six 
inches in diameter (sometimes broken into pieces), of a dark 
ash or slate colour. The powder is light-gray ; the l^smell 
disagreeable, like that of old cheese ; the taste at first feeble, 
afterwards bitterish and acrid. Scammony is a gum-resin, 
its active ingredient being resin, which constitutes more than 
three-fourths of the weight of good scammony. It is partially 
dissolved by water, more largely by alcohol and ether. 

A factitious scammony, made in France, and known as 
Montpelier Scammony, is occasionally imported into the United 
States. It is blacker than the genuine article, has a feeble, 
balsamic odour, and a very bitter nauseous taste. 

Effects and Uses, — Scammony is an energetic hydragogue 
cathartic, operating sometimes with great violence, and seldom 
given, except in combination with other cathartics. Dose, 
gr. V to gr. XV of the pure drug, gr. x to gr. xxx of the drug 
of the shops. It is much used in the form of compound ex- 
tract of colocynih. 

Helleborus Niger — Black Hellebore. — ^The root of 
Helleborus Niger, Black Hellebore, or Christmas Eose (Nat 
Ord, EanunculacesB), a mountainous European plant, at one 
time enjoyed much reputation as a hydragogue cathartic and 
emmenagogue. It is now little used, and only as an emmena- 
gogue. Dose of the powdered root or extract, gr. x to gr. xx ] 
of the tincture (giv to diluted alcohol Oij), f5ss to fji. 
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OOLOCYNTHIS — COLOCTNTH. 



Colocynth is the truit of Citrullus Colocynthis or Bitter 
Cucumber (Nat. Ord, CucurbitaceaB), an annual plant of the 
south of Europe and parts of Asia and Africa, resembling the 
common watermelon. The fruit is peeled and dried for ex- 
portation, and comes to us from the Levant. It consists of 
light; whitish, spongy balls, about the size of a small orange, 
filled with numerous seeds. For medicinal use, the pulp only 
is employed, and the seeds, which are inactive, are rejected. 
The pulp has a feeble odour, and a nauseous, intensely bitter 
taste. It yields its virtues to both water and alcohol, and con- 
tains a peculiar bitter principle, termed colocynthiny resin, &c. 

EffecU and Uses. — Colocynth is a violent hydragogue ca- 
thartic, acting sometimes very harshly even in small doses, 
and in over-doses producing dangerous, and occasionally fatal 
enteric inflammation. The dose is gr. v to gr. z. It is seldom, 
however, administered alone. In the form of compound ex- 
tract (which contains also aloes, scammony, and cardamoms), 
it is a favourite prescription— dose, gr. v-xx; and the com- 
pound extract, combined with extract of jalap, calomel, and 
gamboge, constitutes a very popular cathartic compound, 
known as the compound cathartic pills. 



OAHBOQIA — GAMBOGE. 



Gamboge is a qum-resin, procured in Siam and Cochin- 
China, from a tree which has never yet been examined by 
botanists. The juice is said to be collected, as it exudes from 
the wounded bark of the tree, in cocoa-nut shells, and is after- 
wards rolled into cylinders, or transferred to earthen jars to 
dry; it is sometimes also received into the hollow joints of 
the bamboo. It is imported from Canton and Calcutta, and 
occurs in cylindrical rolls from one to three inches in diameter, 
of an orange colour, known as pipe gamboge^ or in irregular 
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masses (whicli are less pure); weighing two or three pounds 
or more, called cake or lum'p gamboge. Good gamboge is 
opaque, brittle, inodorous, nearly insipid, and breaks with a 
vitreous fracture \ its powder is bright-yellow. It is a gum- 
resin, forming a yellow opaque emulsion with water, and a 
golden-yellow solution with alcohol. 

Effects and Uses, — Gamboge is a powerful hydragogue, and 
in over-doses has proved fatal. It is employed in obstinate 
constipation — in dropsies, combined with cream of tartar or 
jalap— and has been given to destroy taenia. Doscy gr. ij to gr. 
vi. It is often prescribed with other and milder cathartics, to 
promote and accelerate their action. 

ELATERIUM. 

Elaterium is a substance deposited by the juice of the 
FRUIT of Momordica Elaterium, or Squirting Cucumber (Nat 
Ord, Cucurbitaceae), an annual vine of the South of Europe, 
now cultivated in England. The fruit has the shape of a 
small oval cucumber, and, when fully ripe, separates from the 
peduncle, and throws out its juice and seeds with considerable 
force, through an opening in the base. Pure elaterium is 
obtained by slicing the fruit and allowing the juice to drain 
through a sieve. The juice deposits a sediment ^ which dries 
in very light, thin, nearly flat, pulverulent, greenish-gray 
cakes, and is the genuine elaterium. It is almost inodorous, 
and has a bitter, acrid taste. The commercial elaterium, which 
is obtained chiefly from England, is made by expression. The 
drug is to be considered inferior when it is dark-coloured, 
much curled, and hard. Elaterium yields its virtues to alco- 
hol and not to water. Its active principle is called elaterin, 
and proves powerfully cathartic in doses of jj to ^^y of a 
grain. 

Effects and Uses, — Elaterium is a hydragogue cathartic of 
great violence of operation, and in over-doses has frequently 
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proved fatal. It has also a diuretic action. It is a very effi- 
cient remedy in the treatment of dropsies^ and is also a useful 
revulsive in cerebral affections; but, in administering it, con- 
siderable caution is required. Dose of the pure drug (termed 
Clutterhuck's elaterium), gr. 1; of the drug of the shops, 
gr. i to gr. ij ; but it is most safely given in divided doses. 

OLBUM TIQLII — CBOTON OIL. 

Croton oil is obtained from the seeds of Croton Tig- 
lium (Nat. Ord, Euphorbiaceae), a small tree of the East 
Indies. The Croton seeds resemble the Castor seeds in shape 
and size, and consist of a blackish shell, sometimes covered 
with a yellowish-brown epidermis, and enclosing a yellowish 
oily kernel. They are highly irritant and cathartic, but are 
not imported into this country. They contain a volatile oil, 
a FIXED OIL, resin, crotonic acid, &c. The croton oil of the 
shops is obtained by expression, and is a mixture of the fixed oil 
proper^ the resin, and crotonic acid. It is made both in India 
and England ; the Indian oil being of a pale straw-colour, and 
the English reddish-brown. It has a viscid consistence, which 
is increased by age, a faint peculiar odour, and an extremely 
acrid, pungent taste ; it is soluble in ether and the volatile 
and fixed oils, and partially so in alcohol. 

Physiological Effects, — Croton oil, taken internally, is a 
powerful hydragogue purgative, occasionally increasing also 
the secretion from the kidneys. One or two drops are usually 
sufficient to produce active catharsis, but sometimes as much 
as eight or ten drops may be taken without affecting the 
bowels. It operates very speedily, often causing evacuations 
in half an hour, and is apt to produce considerable depression 
of the vascular system. In over-doses, it has frequently proved 
fatal. Rubbed on the skin, croton oil causes rubefaction and 
a pustular or vesicular eruption ; and rubbed over the abdo- 
men, it will sometimes purge. 
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Medicinal Uses. — Croton oil, from the smallness of the 
dose required, and the speediness of its action, is an extremely 
valuable purgative in obstinate constipation, and in cerebral 
disorders, particularly coma. As a counier-irritantj it is ex- 
tensively employed in pulmonary and laryngeal afifections, 
diseases of the joints, &c. Dose^ one or two drops, made into 
pill, with bread-crumbs. For external use, it may be diluted 
with one or two parts of olive oil or oil of turpentine. 

MERCURIAL CATHARTICS. 

The preparations of mercury, employed as cathartics, are 
calomel, blue pill, and mercury with chalk. Their purgative 
effects depend partly on the increased flow of bile which they 
occasion, and partly on the stimulus which they give to secre- 
tion from the mucous follicles of the intestinal canal, and 
from the pancreas. They are rarely employed alone, owing 
to the slowness and uncertainty of their action; but are usually 
combined with, or folly)wed by other cathartics (as jalap, senna, 
rhubarb, compound extract of colocynth, or some of the saline 
preparations). The mercurial cathartics are usually adminis- 
tered with a view of combining a purgative action with an 
effect on the secretions, particularly that of the liver; also, 
as anthelmintics ; and as revulsives in cerebral and other af- 
fections. They are well adapted to infantile cases, from the 
facility of their administration, and are especially beneficial 
in the ephemeral febrile attacks to which children are subject; 
they, moreover, rarely produce salivation in children. 

Hydrarqyri Chloridum Mite — Mild Chloride of 
Mercury, or Calomel. — (Noticed at length under the head 
of Alteratives). Dose, as a cathartic, gr. vi to xij, in pill or in 
powder, with syrup or molasses; to be followed, in from four 
to six hours, by some other cathartic. Sometimes, when 
it is exhibited with a view to a full action on the liver, 
gr. i or ij may be given every hour or two until the whole pur- 
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gative dose is taken ; or, it may be administered at bed-time, 
with an aperient draught the next morning. For children, 
larger doses are required in proportion than for adults : gr. 
iij — ^vi may be given to a child two or three years old. Calo- 
mel occasionally causes griping pain in the bowels, with 
bilious vomiting; this is attributable, not to any irritable 
qualities in the medicine, but to the acrid character of the 
bile secreted. Calomel is an ingredient of the Compound 
Cathartic PiUs. 

PiLUL-ffi Hydrargyri — Mergtjrial Pills, — commonly 
called Blue Pills (see Alteratives)^ are analogous in their ca- 
thartic action to calomel, but milder. They are given in 
about the same doses, and in the same combinations, &c. 

Hydrargyrum cum Creta — Mercury with Chalk, — 
(see Alteratives), combines antacid with mercurial effects. It 
is a very mild preparation — ^weaker than even blue pill. It 
is used as a laxative, in bowel-complaints and other affections 
of children. Dose, gr. v — ^xx for adults ; for children, gr. ij 
or iij to gr. viij or x, in powder, and not in pill. 

ENEMATA. 

In cases of irritability of the stomach— or with the view 
of hastening the action of cathartics taken by the mouth — or 
to remove feculent accumulations in the lower bowels — or to 
relieve tympanitis — or for the purpose of revulsion, cathartic 
enemata are frequently administered. 

When it is desired simply to open the bowels mechani- 
cally, tepid water, flaxseed tea, or other demulcent infusion 
may be employed. The common laxative enema consists of 
a tablespoonful of common salt, molasses, and lard or olive 
oil, each, in two-thirds of a pint of warm water ; castor oil, or 
Epsom salt, may be added to increase the cathartic effect. 
Senna tea, or some other cathartic infusion, is often employed. 
To relieve flatulency, oil of turpentine (f gss to fji, in emul- 
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sion), or Milk of assafetida (fjij to fjiv), may be given. 
The latter is an excellent preparation in infantile cases. 

ORDER III. — ^DIAPHORETICS. 

Diaphoretics (from Sut^c^tof, I transpire), called also 9udo» 
rifics, are medicines which promote transpiration from the 
skin. The action of the cutaneous exhalants may be increased 
by various means. The mere introduction of a large quantity 
of fluid into the system will produce sweating, if the skin be kept 
warm. Exercise and a warm temperature, by determining a 
flow of blood to the cutaneous vessels, act in the same way. 
Nauseants occasion diaphoresis, by relaxing the orifices of the 
cutaneous vessels; stimulants, by exciting them to increased 
secretion. Diaphoretics are employed therapeutically, for their 
evacuant, revulsiye, and alterative effects, and to promote ab- 
sorption. Difierent classes of diaphoretics are required for 
different morbid conditions. 

1. Nauseating Diaphoretics. — Most of the emetics^ in nau- 
seating doses, produce a powerful relaxing diaphoretic action, 
and are much employed, with this view, in inflammatory cases, 
when not contra-indicated by the presence of gastric irrita- 
bility. The Preparations of Antimony (see p. 150), and 
Ipecacuanha (see p. 162), are chiefly resorted to as nau- 
seating diaphoretics. Ipecacuanha is often given, as a dia- 
phoretic, in combination with opium, in the form of Dover^a 
Powder (see p. 41). 

2. Refrigerant Diaphoretics. — ^The saline and ethereal 
preparations classed as refrigerants (see p. 153), produce a 
gentle relaxing diaphoretic action, unattended with nausea. 
They are used to allay febrile excitement. 

3. Stimulating Diaphyretics, — ^This group includes the dif- 
fusible stimulants, aromatic substances generally, of every 
class, and many narcotics, particularly opium and camphor. 
They are contra-indicated in high inflammation, but are very 
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serviceable in rheumatic and pulmonary affections, after vas- 
cular excitement has been reduced, and in all diseases where 
the surface of the body is cold. Opiums in the form of Dover's 
Powder J may be employed in inflammatory cases, where other 
stimulating diaphoretics are inadmissible, and is given with ad- 
vantage in an early stage of acute rheumatism, dysentery, and 
catarrh, unless the action of the pulse be very strong, when 
depletion should be previously resorted to. The operation of 
the diaphoretic stimulants is promoted by the free use of warm 
diluent drinks, and warm covering to the body. 

4. Alterative Diaphoretics, — ^Under this head are comprised 
a class of diaphoretic medicines, which produce a gradual and 
nearly insensible increase of the cutaneous secretion, and are 
supposed to promote the elimination of noxious matters from 
the blood, through the vessels of the skin. They are employed 
chiefly in chronic rheumatic and cutaneous affections, and in 
secondary syphilis. 

ALT£itATiy£ DIAPHORETICS. 
lASSAPABILLA. 

The name Sarsaparilla is applied to the boots of Smilax 
officinalis and other species of Smilax (NaL Ord. Smilaceao), 
twining, prickly shrubs of Mexico, Guatemala, and the warm 
countries of South America. The roots consist of numerous 
wrinkled, slender pieces, of the average thickness of a writing 
quill, several feet long, springing from a common head or 
rhizoma, and are frequently found in the shops with portions 
of the stems attached. Several varieties are known : 1. 
Honduras SarsapariUaf the most common variety in the 
United States, comes in bundles two or three feet long, com- 
posed of several roots folded lengthwise, of a dirty grayish or 
reddish-brown colour. 2. Jamaica SarsapariUa^ which is 
probably derived also &om Central America, comes in 
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sborter bundles, and is known by the red colour of the epi- 
dermis. 3. Vera Oruz Sarsaparitta has smaller radicles than 
the Honduras variety. 4. Brazilian Sarsaparilla is dis- 
tinguished by the amylaceous character of its interior struc- 
ture. 5. Caraccas Sarsaparilla comes from La Guayra, and 
resembles the Brazilian. 

Sarsaparilla roots consist of a whitish, brown, or pink cor- 
tical portion, covered with a thin gray, brown, or red epi- 
dermis, and enclosing a layer of whitish ligneous fibre, and a 
central pith. The cortical portion is more active than the 
interior portions ; the central medulla contains a good deal of 
starch. Sarsaparilla, in the dried state, is nearly inodorous, 
but its decoction has a strong smell. It has a mucilaginous, 
slightly bitter taste, and, when chewed for some time, pro- 
duces a persistent acrid impression on the mouth ; this acridity 
of taste is the criterion of good sarsaparilla. Water and 
diluted alcohol extract its virtues, but they are impaired by 
long boiling. It contains an active principle, called smiladn 
or sarsaparillinj starch, resin, extractive, &c. It has lately 
been announced that iodine, in the form of iodide of potas- 
sium, has been detected in sarsaparilla. 

Effects and Uses. — The physiological effects of sarsaparilla, 
beyond a slight diaphoretic action, are not very obvious ; in 
large doses, it occasionally produces nausea and vomiting. Its 
efficacy, however, in eradicating various morbid symptoms is 
well established, and its mode of action, though obscure, is gene- 
rally attributed to a purifying influence on the blood, through 
the function of the skin. It is employed in secondary syphilis, 
particularly where the disease resists or is aggravated by the 
use of mercury; also in chronic rheumatism, skin diseases, 
and cachectic conditions of the system generally. 

Administration. — Dose, of the powder, 5ss, three or four 
times a day — ^not much used, however, in this form ; of the 
infusion (gi to boiling water Oj), f ^ij to fgiv, three times a 
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day. The compoutid decoction is made by boiling sarsaparilla 
with sassafras, gnaiacum wood, liquorice-root, and mezereon. 
The compound «yrtfp (which contains also guaiacum wood, rose 
leaves, senna, liquorice-root, and the oils of sassafras, anise, 
and partridge-berry), is a fayourite preparation. Dose, f ^ss, 
three times a day. Of the alcoholic extract, which is a good 
preparation, the dose is gr. z to gr. xx, three or four times a 
day. The Jluid extract is a compound preparation, having 
the ingredients of the compound decoction, except the guaia- 
cum-^ose, f 5j, three or four times a day. 

ABALIA NI7DICAULI8 — VALSS 8AB8 APABILL A. 

The ROOT of Aralia Nudicaulis, False Sarsaparilla, or Small 
Spikenard (^Nat, Ord, Araliacese), a small, indigenous, peren- 
nial plant, possesses alterative diaphoretic properties similar 
to those of sarsaparilla, and is employed as a substitute for it, 
in the same manner and doses. 

The BOOT of A racemosa, or American Spikenard, and 
the BARK of -4. spinosa, or Angelica- T^ee, are also employed 
as alterative diaphoretics. 

OtTAIACI LIGNUM — OUAIACUM WOOD. 
GUAIACI HESINA — OUAIAC. 

Guaiacum Wood, or Lignum Vitae, and Guaiac, are pro- 
ducts of Guaiacum officinale (Nat Ord, Zygophyllacese), a 
large evergreen tree of South America and the West Indies. 
The WOOD, which is remarkable for its hardness and density, 
is imported in logs or billets, covered with a thick gray bark; 
the outer portion or sapwood is of a pale-yellow colour, the 
inner of an olive-brown. It is usually kept in the shops in 
the state of shavings or raspings ; they are inodorous, unless 
heated, and when chewed for some time, they have a bitterish, 
pungent taste. Guaiacum wood yields its virtues to alcohol, 
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and partiallj to water ; they depend on the guaiac contained 
in the wood. 

Guaiac is the gonorete juioe of Guaiacnm officinale. It 
is obtained bj spontaneous exudation, or by incisions made 
in the trunk, or by boiling the chips in a solution of salt, and 
skimming o£f the matter which rises to the surface. It comes 
in large, irregular, semi-transparent, brittle pieces, of varying 
size — externally, of a deep green or olive colour, and inter- 
nally, red. It has a slight, balsamic odour, which is rendered 
stronger by heat, and, though at first nearly tasteless, leaves 
a hot, acrid sensation in the mouth and throat. Water dis- 
solves it partially, alcohol completely. It consists chiefly of 
a peculiar resinoid principle, called gttaiacin or guaiadc 
acid, which is decomposed by the mineral acids. 

Effects and Uses, — rGuaiacum wood and guaiac are stimu- 
lant diaphoretics, and in large doses cathartic. They are 
principally used for their alterative virtues in chronic rheu- 
matism, secondary syphUis, and skin diseases. They are 
considered also to possess emmenagogue properties, and are 
employed in amenorrhoea and dysmenorrhoea. 

Administration, — Guaiacum wood is used only as an in- 
gredient in the compound decoction and syrup of sarsapa- 
rilla. Dose of guaiac, gr. x to gr. xxx, in pill or emulsion, 
sometimes combined with alkalies. The tincture (Ibss to 
alcohol Oij), and ammoniated tincture (Jiv to ar. sp. of am- 
monia Oiss), are much used in chronic rheumatism; the 
former is given also in amenorrhoea, — dose, f Ji three or four 
times a day. They are decomposed by water. 

MBZEBEUM — MEZBRSON. 

Mezereon is the bark of Daphne Mezereum, and Daphne 
Gnidium (^Nat, Ord. Thymelacese), European shrubs, which 
grow to the height of four or five feet. The root-bark is the part 
employed in Great Britain, but the bark of our shops, which is 
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brought from Germany, is the stem-bark. It comes in 
strips, from two to four feet long, and an inch or less iu 
breadth, folded in bundles, or wrapped in the shape of balls. 
It has a thin, grayish, or reddish-brown, wrinkled epidermis, 
and a tough, pliable, whitish inner bark. When fresh, it has 
a faint nauseous smell, but when dry, it is nearly inodorous. 
Its taste is at first sweetish, afterwards highly acrid. It 
yields its virtues to water by decoction, and contains a pecu- 
liar crystalline principle, called duphnin, and a resin, to 
which it owes its acridity. 

Effects and Uses, — ^The topical action of mezereon is irri- 
tant and Tesicant. When swallowed in large quantities, it is 
highly acrid ; in medicinal doses, it promotes the action of 
the secreting and exhaling organs, particularly the skin and 
kidneys. It is chiefly employed in conjunction with sarsapa- 
rilla (in the compound decoction, &c.), as an alterative dia- 
phoretic, in rheumatic, syphilitic, and cutaneous affections. 
As a masticatory, it has been chewed for the relief of paraly- 
sis of the muscles of deglutition. The ointment is used as a 
stimulating application to blistered surfaces and indolent 
ulcers. 

SASSAFKAS BADICI8 CORTEX — BARK OF SASSAFRAS ROOT. 

This is the bark of the root of Sassafras officinale (Nat 
Ord, Lauraceae), an indigenous tree of middling size. The 
bark is found in the shops in small irregular pieces of a cin- 
namon colour, sometimes invested with a brownish epidermis. 
It has a highly fragrant odour, and a sweetish aromatic taste. 
Its virtues are extracted by water and alcohol, and reside in 
a volatile oil (oleum sassafras.^ 

Effects and Uses, — Sassafras bark is a mild stimulant alte- 
rative diaphoretic, used chiefly in combination with sarsapa- 
rilla. Its principal virtues are probably aromatic. Dose of 
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the ot7, two to ten drops. (For Sassafras Pith^ see Demul- 
cents.) 

ORDER IV.— DIURETICS. 

Diuretics (from 5ia, thoroughly y and oupsw, / make water) j 
are medicines which excite the secretion of urine. The flow 
of urine may be promoted indirectly , by increasing the quan- 
tity of fluid taken into the stomach, or by the removal of 
causes which check its secretion, or by mental emotion, a 
cool temperature, &c. It is promoted directly by the use of 
medicinal agents which specifically affiect the kidneys ; they 
are termed diuretics. A large proportion of diuretic medi- 
cines are found among the agents which influence other secre- 
tions, particularly diaphoretics. The functions of transpira- 
tion and urination are to some extent vicarious, and the same 
articles will prove diaphoretic or diuretic, as their action 
may be directed to the skin or kidneys. External warmth 
and warm drinks determine the action of such medicines to 
the skin ; and, on the other hand, if the skin be kept cool, 
and cool diluents freely administered, the secretion from the 
kidneys is promoted. 

Blennorrheticsy or medicines which have a special action 
on the mucous membranes, exert also a diuretic influence — 
probably the result of the stimulating impression which they 
make on the mucous membrane of the urinary passages. 
When the action of the kidneys is obstructed by disease of 
the heart, sedatives prove diuretic, by their tranquillizing in- 
fluence on the action of the heart. In cases of obstruction of 
the portal system, mercurials increase the efficacy of the diu- 
retics proper ] and also cathartics^ by stimulating the flow of 
bile and of the pancreatic juice. 

The principal therapeutic employment of diuretics is to pro- 
mote the absorption of dropsical effunons. They are also use- 
ful, in nephritic disorders attended with obstructed secretion ) 
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in stone or gravely with the view of rendering the urine more 
dilute; and they may be resorted to as eyacuants, to reduce 
inflammation. 

As diuretics act by becoming absorbed, they should be ad- 
ministered in a very diluted state, to prevent a cathartic effect. 

The following groups of medicines, noticed under other 
heads, are employed also as diuretics : — 

1. The Saline and Ethereal Refrigerants (see p. 153). 

2. The Alkaline Carbonates (see Anta^iids); and the Alka- 
line SaltSy which contain a vegetable acid, as the acetates, 
citrates, and tartrates. The acid tartrate of potassa, or cream 
OF TABTAB (sco p. 176), is a very active diuretic. 

POTASSiE ACETAS — ^AOETATE OP POTASSA. — This Salt, 

formerly termed sal diureticusj from its decided diuretic action, 
is made by saturating acetic acid with carbonate of potassa. 
It is white, when pure, of a warm, pungent taste, very deli- 
quescent, and soluble in water and alcohol. In small doses, 
it is diuretic; in larger doses, gently cathartic. It is a good 
deal employed as a diuretic in dropsies, and has also been 
found useful as an alterative in cutaneous affections. Dosey 
9i to 51; 3 or 4 times a day. 

3. Sedatives (see p. 147), particularly Digitalis (see p. 
148), which is very much employed in cardiac dropsies, in 
combination with squill. 

4. Blennorrhetics (see p. 211), particularly the oleo-bebins. 

5. Most of the Stimvlating Diaplioretics. 

6. AmougAstringentSy UVA ubsi (p. 120), and Pipsissewa 
(p. 121). 

special diuretics. 

SOILLA — SQUILL. 

Squill is the bulb of Scilla maritima (^Nat. Ord. Liliacesd), 
a perennial plant, which grows on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. It has fibrous roots, attached to a roundish-ovate 
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bulb, from whicb both the leaves and flower-stem spring di- 
rectly, the latter appearing first; th^ leaves are broad-lanoeo- 
late, and from 12 to 18 inches long ; the stem is about two 
feet high, and bears pale, yellowish-green flowers. 

The fresh bulb is piriform, of the size of the fist to that of a 
child's head, and consists of thick, fleshy, concentric scales, atte- 
nuated at their edges, and attached to a rudimentary stem; the 
outer scales are very thin and papery. Two kinds of squill bulbs 
are met with, the white and the redy which differ only in the 
colour of their scales, and are identical in medicinal virtues. 
Both abound in a viscid, acrid juice, which is very much di- 
minished by drying, with little loss of medicinal power. For 
importation, squill is usually sliced and dried, and is found 
in the shops in white or yellowish-white pieces, which, when 
dry, are brittle, but, when moist, flexible. They absorb mois- 
ture readily, and should be kept in well-stoppered bottles. 
They have a feeble odour, a bitter, nauseous, acrid taste, and 
yield their virtues to water, alcohol, and vinegar. A bitter 
principle, called scillUiny has been obtained from squill. 

Physiological Effects, — ^In small doses, squill promotes se- 
cretion from the mucous membranes and the kidneys — ^its diu- 
retic effect being much the most marked and constant. In 
larger doses, it excites nausea, vomiting, and occasionally 
purging; and, in excessive doses, it acts as an acro-narcotic 
poison — ^gr. xxiv having proved fatal. 

Medicinal Uses, — Squill is employed principally in the 
treatment of dropsy ; it should not be used, however, in cases 
complicated with granular disease of the kidneys or inflam- 
mation of the bladder. Digitalis is much prescribed in com- 
bination with squill in the treatment of cardiac dropsies, and 
calomel is often added with a view to its action on the absorb- 
ents. As a blennorrhetic expectorant^ squill is an excellent 
remedy in chronic and subacute bronchial affections ; it is, 
however, improper in inflammatory cases. As an emeticj 
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squill is too dangerous for general use ; but it forms an in- 
gredient in some emetic preparations administered in croup. 

Administration, — ^Dose, as a diuretic or expectorant^ gr. i, 
repeated and gradually increased till nausea supervenes. Gr. 
vi to gr. xij will vomit. Of the a>cetum sciUas (Jiv to diluted 
acetic acid Oij), the dose is, n^xxx to f 5ij ; of the oocymd 
(vinegar of S., mixed with honey), f 3i— ij ; of the syrupy f 5i; of 
the compound syrup j known'as hive-iyrup (which contains also 
seneka and tartar emetic, and is much used for children in 
croup), 10 drops to f 5i, according to the age ; of the tincture 
(giv to diluted alcohol Oij), 20 to 40 drops. 

COLOHICUM. 
Colchici Radix, Colchicum Root; Golehici Semen, Oolchicoin Seed. 

Colchicum autumnale, or Meadow-Saffron (Nat, Ord, Me- 
lanthacese), is a small, perennial, bulbous plant, which grows 
wild, in moist meadows, in England and other temperate parts 
of Europe. The bulb, or corm, as it is botanically termed, 
appears in mid-summer as a lateral offset from the corm of the 
preceding year, and sends up the flower-stem in the autumn — 
the leaves and fruit following in the succeeding spring. The 
leaves are broadly lanceolate, about five inches long; the 
flowers of a lilac or light-purple colour; and the fruit oblong, 
elliptical and three-celled. 

The CORMS and seeds are the portions used medicinally. 
The corms are gathered in July, just before the sprouting of the 
flower from the young corm. They are somewhat like tulip 
bulbs in appearance, but solid and not composed of scales. They 
are covered by an external brown membrane, and an inner red- 
dish-yellow one. Internally, they are white, fleshy, and solid, 
and contain an acrid, bitter, milky juice. As found in the 
shops, they are in the dried state, sometimes whole, but usually 
cut into transverse slices about an eighth of an inch thick, with 
a notch on one side, and deprived of the outer brown mem- 
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brane. They have a hircine odour, and a bitter, hot, and 
acrid taste. The seeds are brown, about the size of black 
mustard-seeds, inodorous, and have a bitter, acrid taste; they 
are less apt to be injured by drying than the corms. 

Colchicum corms and seeds yield their virtues to vinegar 
and alcohol : they both contain a peculiar alkaloid active prin- 
ciple, termed colchidaj which is a powerful poison. 

Physiological Effects, — Colchicum is a local irritant. Taken 
internally, in small doses, it stimulates the secretions gene- 
rally; in larger doses, it produces nausea, vomiting, and 
purging, and commonly a reduction of the frequency of the 
pulse; in excessive doses, it is an acro-narcotic poison. 
Although placed among the diuretics, colchicum does not 
evince a more decided action on the kidneys than on other 
secretions, as those of the skin, liver, and mucous membranes. 

Medicinal Uses, — ^Colchicum has long enjoyed a high repu- 
tation in the treatment of gout ; and, although its modus me- 
dendi is rather obscure, it is universally admitted to possess 
a more decided control over the disease than any other remedy. 
Its efficacy is probably owing to a combined sedative, anodyne^ 
and eccritic action. It is usually administered in repeated 
doses, till an effect is produced on the bowels ; Epsom salt 
and magnesia are often combined with it, as in the celebrated 
8cudamore*s draught (magnesia^ gr. xv to xx, sulphate of 
magnesia 5i to Jij ; vinegar of colchicum fji to f Jijj i^^ ^J^y 
pleasant vehicle). When it is desired to act on the kidneys 
and skin rather than the bowels, opiates are sometimes 
given with it. In rheumatism, colchicum is also em- 
ployed, but with less marked success than in gout. It has 
been occasionally resorted to as a diuretic in dropsy, as a se- 
dative in febrile and inflammatory diseases, as an anthelmintic, 
as an expectorant, and in some nervous affections. 

Administration. — ^Dose of the corm or seeds, in powder, gr. 
ij to gr. viij ; the seeds are preferred. The liquid prepara- 
tions, which are more generally used than the powder, are : — 
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The vinegar (aceturn) (^ij of the root to diluted acetic acid 
Oij), dose, 30 drops to f Jij ; wine of the root (Hbj to sherry 
wine Oij), dose, iijjx to fji; win^ of the seeds (^iv to wine 
Oij), dose, ^3^""^ } tincture of the seeds (Jiv to diluted alco- 
hol Oij), dose, fjss to fjij. An acetic extract of the root is 
also employed— dose, gr. i-ij. 

YESATBUM ALBUM — WHITE HBLLEBOBB. 

This is an herbaceous plant (Nat. Ord. Melanthacesd) of the 
mountainous parts of Europe. The rhizoma is the officinal 
portion. It occurs in small, rough, wrinkled cylindrical or 
conical pieces, blackish externally and whitish internally ; its 
odour, in the dried state, is feeble, its taste at first sweetish, 
afterwards bitterish, acrid, and burning. The medicinal vir- 
tues reside in an alkaloid called veratria. 

Effects and Uses, — ^White hellebore is an active acrid me- 
dicine, resembling colchicum in its effects on the secretions 
and nervous system, and was formerly much employed in the 
same circle of diseases ; the violence of its operation has led, 
however, to its abandonment &om general use as an internal 
remedy. Dose, gr. i to 3i. A wine is officinal, but is little 
used ; the ointment is applied in itch. The jpowder is em- 
ployed as an errhine. 

VBBATBUM VIBIDB — AHEBIOAN HBLLEBOBB. 

V. Viride, American Hellebore, Indian Poke, or Poke Root 
(Nat Ord. Melanthaceae), is an indigenous swampy plant, 
from 3 to 6 feet high, with greenish-yellow flowers. The 
rhizoma, which is the officinal portion, bears a close resem- 
blance to that of Y. album, in both sensible properties and 
medicinal effects and uses, and is thought also to contain 
veratria. Dose, gr. ij to gr. iv, of the powder; of a tincture 
(§ vi to alcohol Oi), f Jss to f Ji ; of an extract, gr. ss to gr. i. 

YsRATRiA is usually obtained from Cevadilla, the seeds of 

18 
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Yeratram Sabadilla (Nat. Ord. MeUnthaoeffi), a plant of 
Mexico. It ia a grajbh or brownisb-wliite alkaline pnlvern* 
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lent subetanoe, withont odoar, and of a veiy acrid taete; 
scarcely Bolnblc in cold water, but readilj soluble in sloohol. 
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Its effects are locally those of an irritant^ and when nibbed on 
the skin it causes a sensation of heat and tingling. Taken 
internally, in small doses, it stimulates the secretions, and, in 
excessiye doses, is a violent poison. It has been used inter- 
naUy in nervous disorders, dropsies, gout, rheumatism, &c., 
in doses of gr. i^ to gr. i, repeated ; but its principal em- 
ployment is external, in the form of ointment (gr. x-xx to 
lard ^i), or dissolved in alcohol, as an application to rheuma- 
tic and neuralgic parts. . 

APOOTNUM CANNABINUM — INDIAN HBHF. 

This is an indigenous herbaceous plant (Nat, Ord. Apocy- 
nacese), growing to the height of two or three feet, with 
oblong-ovate leaves, and small, greenish, campanulate flowers. 
The BOOT is the officinal portion : it is of a yellowish-brown 
colour when young, and of a dark-chestnut when old, has a 
strong odour, and a nauseous, acrid, bitter taste. The fresh 
root, when wounded, pours out a milky juice : it yields its 
virtues to water and alcohol, and contains tannic and gallic 
acids, gum, resin, a bitter principle, &c. 

Effects and Uses. — Indian Hemp (which is not to be con- 
founded with Cannabis Indica, p. 56), is an emeto-cathartic, 
diuretic, diaphoretic, and sedative. It is chiefly employed in 
the treatment of dropsy, in the form of decoction (§ss to water 
Oiss, boiled to Oj), of which f Sj-y i^ay be taken two or 
three times a day. 

TARAXACUM — DANDELION. 

Leontodon Taraxacum, or Dandelion (Nat Ord. Asteraceas), 
is a small herbaceous, perennial plant, common to most parts 
of the world, and found abundantly throughout the United 
States. It has a fusiform root, which sends up numerous 
long, sinuated, bright-green leaves, and flower-stems, about 
six inches high, bearing golden-yellow flowers. The boot 
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is the officinal portion. In the fresh stat«, it is several inchee 
long, branched, fleshy, of a light-brown colour estemally, 
whitish within, and abounds in a milky juice; the/cesA root 
is preferable for use. When dried, it is shrunken, wrinkled, 
and brittle. It is without amell, but has a bitter taste. 
Boiling water eitraota its Tirtues, which depend on a peculiar 
bitter crystallizable principle, termed taraxacin, soluble in 
boiling water, alcohol, and ether. 

EffecU and Use». — Taraxacum is dinretic and slightly ape- 
rient, with some tonio action, and a special determination to 
the liver. It is a valuable remedy in hepatic dropsies, and is 
also employed in dyspepsia, accompanied by derangement of 
the liver. It is ^ven in the form of infusion (gij to boiling 
water Oi), — dose fS>ji three times a day; and extract (which 
should not be kept above a year), — dose, 3i to 51 three times 
a day. 

Three varieties of Erigeron are officinal : E. Canadeuse, 
or Canada Fleabane, E. heteropbyllum, or Yarious-leaved 
Fleabane, and E. Fhiladelphioum, or Philadelphia Fleabane 
{Nat. Ord. Aflteracese). They are herbaceous indigenous 
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plantS; two or three feet bigh^ with ovate or lanceolate^ toothed 
leaves, and white, blue, or purple flowers. The whole herb 
ds officinal. Canada Fkahane has an agreeable odour, and a 
bitter, acrid, somewhat astringent taste. It contains bitter ex- 
tractive, tannic and gallic acids, and volatile oil; and is diuretic, 
tonic, and astringent. Various-leaved ktiA Philadelphia Flea- 
hane, popularly known as scabious, have an aromatic odour, and 
a slightly bitterish taste. Their most striking medicinal action 
is diuretic, and they have long been favourite remedies in 
dropsical and nephritic affections. An infusion or decoction, 
to the amount of a pint (containing ^i of the herb), may be 
taken daily. 

JUNIPEBUS — JUNIPEB. 

The FRUIT, or berries, of Juniperus communis (^NaL 
Ord. Pinaceae), an evergreen European shrub, naturalized in 
the United States, are used as adjuvants to the more active 
diuretics. When dried, they are about the size of a pea, and 
of a blackish-purple colour. Their virtues depend on a 
volatile oil (Oleum JuNiPERi), the dose of which is five to 
fifteen drops, two or three times a day. The compound spirit 
of Juniper (a tincture of the oil, containing also the oils of 
caraway and fennel) is a pleasant addition to stimulating diu- 
retic infusions, — dose, f 3i~ij' 

CABOTA — OABBOT SEED. 

Daucus Carota, or Wild Carrot (Nat, Ord. Apiacese), is a 
very common indigenous plant, which is found also wild in 
Europe. It has a biennial spindle-shaped root, an erect 
branching stem two or three feet high, tripinnate leaves with 
narrow, pointed leaflets, and small white flowers, arranged in 
umbels. The fruit or seeds, which are the officinal portion, 
are light, of a browpish colour, an oval shape, convex and 
bristly on one side, and flat on the other. They have an 

18* 
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aromatic odonr^ a warm^ pungent^ bitterish taste; and contain 
a volatile oil; on which their virtues depend. 

Effects and Uses. — Carrot-seeds are aromatic and diuretic, 
and are a good deal employed in dropsical and nephritic affec- 
tions, agreeing well with the stomach, from their aromatic 
oil. The infusion is a popular remedy for the relief of stran- 
gury from blisters. Dose, Jss to 3^; or an infusion (^ss to 
water Oi), ad libitum. 

The ROOT of this plant possesses the same properties as the 
seeds. The root of the cultivated plant, the well-known 
garden carrot, is employed as an application to sloughing 
ulcers. 

B n G H u. 

This name is given to the leaves of Barosma crenata and 
other species of Barosma (J^at. Ord, Rutaceae), shrubby 
plants, growing at the Cape of Good Hope. As found in the 
shops, buchu leaves are rather less than an inch long, from 
three to five lines broad, elliptical, lanceolate-ovate or obovate, 
sometimes pointed, sometimes blunt, notched and glandular 
at the edges, and of a green colour, paler on the under sur- 
face. They have a strong, aromatic odour, and a bitterish 
taste, like that of mint. Water and alcohol extract their 
virtues, which depend on a volatile oil and extractive. 

Effects and Uses. — ^Buchu is a gentle stimulant to the se- 
cretions generally, particularly to the kidneys and urinary mu- 
cous membranes ; it may be made to act also as a diaphoretic. 
It is employed in chronic catarrh of the urethra and bladder, 
nephritic complaints, retention or incontinence of urine — ^as a 
diuretic, in dropsies — ^and as a diaphoretic in rheumatic and 
cutaneous complaints. Dose, oi ihQ powder, gr. xx-xxx; of 
the infusion (^i to boiling water Oi), f §i-ij. A tincture 
and fluid extra^^t are also recommended. 

CANTHABIS — SPANISH *FLIBS. 

The properties, &c., of caaitharides will be noticed fully 
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under the head of Irritants (Bubdiyinon IJpupastics). Taken 
internally, thej sometimes prove diaretic, and generally ex- 
cite irritation of the genito-urinary passages, as strangury, 
priapism, &c.; and in over-doses, act as an aoro-narcotio 
poison. They are employed in atonic dropsies, ineontinenoe 
of urine, amenorrhoea, seminal weakness, impotence, &o. 
Dose, gr. i—ij, twice a day, in pill. They are most commonly 
administered in tincture (Ji to diluted alcohol Oij),— dose, 
gtt. X, or more, three or four times a day, till strangury 
supervenes. 

The following medicines, though less frequently resorted to 
than the foregoing, possess very decided diuretic properties, 
and may be employed with advantage in the treatment of 
dropsical and nephritic affections. 

V The FRESH TOPS (and also the seeds) of Cytisxjs Soopabius, 
or Broom (Nht, Ord, Fabaceas), a European shrub, culti- 
vated in our gardens. 

The ROOT of Petroselinum sativum, or Parsley (Nat. 
Ord, Apiaceae), a European plant, cultivated in our vegetable 
gardens, for its leaves. 

The ROOT of CooHLEARiA Armoracia, or Horse-radish 
(Nat, Ord, Brassicaceas), a European plant,. cultivated here 
for its root, which is used as a condiment. 

ORDER V. — BLENNORRHETICS. 

Blennorrhetics (from ^Xswa, mucusy and psw, I floto), are 
medicines which promote the secretion of the mucous mem- 
branes. They are employed therapeutically in morbid con- 
ditions of these membranes, with a view to the restoration of 
healthy action, in cases of deficient, abnormal, or excessive 
secretion. 

When administered with the object of stimulating the 
secretion of mucus from the bronchial or laryngeal membrane, 
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this class of agents is termed expectorants. They are pre- 
scribed in the subacute and chronic forms of bronchitis and 
laryngitis, and in the declining stages of the acnte forms of 
these affections and of pneumonia. In the early or inflam- 
matory stages of acute bronchitis and laryngitis, the stimu- 
lating expectorants are inadmissible, until nauseants and de- 
pletion have been reorted to. 

The blennorrhetics are less employed in gastro-enteric 
affections than in those of other mucous membranes, owing 
to their tendency to produce catharsis. Several of the oleo- 
resins are, however, used with advantage in certain forms 
of chronic diarrhoea, and the oil of turpentine is highly 
esteemed in the treatment of the diarrhoea of typhoid fever. 

The oleo-resinous articles of this group are extensively em- 
ployed in diseases of the urino-genital mucous membranes — 
gonorrhoea, gleet, leucorrhoea, incontinence of urine, cystitis, 
calculous affections, &c. 

The following are the articles chiefly resorted to for their 
influence on the mucous membranes. . 

SENEGA — SEN EEA. 

Polygala Senega, or Seneka Snakeroot (Nat Ord. Polyga- 
lacese), is a small indigenous plant, found in all parts of the 
United States, but most abundantly in the South and West. 
It has a perennial, branching root, several erect, annual stems, 
about a foot in height, alternate lanceolate leaves, and small, 
whitish flowers, arranged in a terminal spike. The root is 
the officinal portion. It occurs in the shops in twisted pieces, 
varying in thickness from the size of a quill to that of the 
little finger, attached to a knotty head, and marked with a 
ridge along their whole length, and numerous annular protu- 
berances. The cortical portion is hard, resinous, of a yellow- 
ish-brown colour, and contains the active qualities of the root. 
The central ligneous portion is white and inert. The odour 
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of Beneka is peculiar and disagreeable^ but faint in the dried 
root; the taste is at first mucilaginous and sweetish, but 
afterwards becomes acrid and very irritating^ 

The virtues of seneka are extracted by boiling water and 
alcohol. It contains a peculiar acrid acid principle called 
polygaltc acid, on which its activity chiefly depends. 

Effects and Uses. — Seneka, in small doses, is an active ex- 
citant of the secretions generally, and in large doses proves 
emetic and cathartic. It is chiefly prescribed as a stimulating 
expectorant in chronic and subacute bronchial affections, and 
in the latter stages of acute bronchitis, pneumonia, &c. As 
an ingredient in the compound syrup of squill, it is much 
employed in the treatment of croup, but, except in some such 
combination with tartar emetic or other emetic-nauseant, it is 
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scarcely admissible in the early stages of this disease. Seneka 
is also thought to possess emmenagogue properties^ and is 
highly extolled by many practitioners in the treatment of 
amenorrhcea. It has been occasionally used as a diuretic in 
dropsieS; and, in emeto-cathartic doses, has been found useful 
in rheumatism. 

Administration. — ^Dose, in powder, gr. x to 9i; but it is 
chiefly giyen in decoction (Ji to water Oiss, boiled to Oi), dose 
f Jij, three or four times a day. A syrwp is also used, in the 
dose of f 3i-ij* 

CIHIOIFUOA — BLACK SNAKEROOT. 

Gimicifuga racemosa, Black Snakeroot, or Cohosh (Nat. 
Ord. Eanunculacese), is a very common indigenous perennial 
plant, growing to the height of from four to eight feet, with 
temate leaves, oblong-ovate, incised, and toothed leaflets, and 
small, white flowers disposed in a long raceme. The boot is 
the part employed. It consists of a rugged, blackish-brown 
caudex, from a third of an inch to an inch in thickness, often 
several inches in length, furnished with numerous slender ra- 
dicles. Internally, its colour is whitish ; it has a peculiar, 
fiunt, disagreeable odour, and a bitter, somewhat astringent 
taste. It imparts its virtues to boiling water, and contains 
gum, starch, resin, tannic and gallic acids, salts, and various 
other matters. 

Effects and Uses. — The effects of cimicifuga are not very 
accurately known, but it is undoubtedly an active stimulant 
of the secretions, particularly those of the mucous membranes, 
skin, and kidneys, with, probably, in large doses, a sedative 
and antispasmodic action on the nervous system. It has been 
employed with great advantage as an expectorant in chronic 
bronchial affections, and even phthisis pulmonalis, and has 
been also used as a diaphoretic in rheumatism, and as a diu- 
retic in dropsies. As an antispasmodic in chorea, it enjoys a 
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high reputation, and it is also recommended in the spasmodic 
forms of hysteria, partionlarly when connected vitfa amenor- 
rhna. A saturated alcoholic solation has been used, vith good 
effect, as an ^plication to the eyelids in ophthalmia. 
Admintttratiem. — Dose, in powder, ^i to ^i; tid 
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(Si to water Oi), is giyen in the dose of Oss to Oi throvgh 
ihe day; a tincture (^iy to dilated alcohol Oi), in the dose 
of f 3^"ij- 

ALLIUM — GARLIC. 

Allinni satiyam {Nat. Ord. Liliaoeae), is a small, perennial, 
bnlbons plant, which grows wild in the south of Europe, and 
is cultiTsted in all parts of the world. The bulb is the por- 
tion used. As found in the shops, it is somewhat spherical in 
form, about an inch in diameter, with a portion of the stem 
attached, covered with a white, membranous enyelope, and 
consbts of five or six smaller bulbs, of a cnrred, oblong shape, 
called cloves of garlic. They haye a strong, irritating, charac- 
teristic odour, and a bitter, acrid taste. Water, alcohol, and 
yinegar extract their virtues, which depend on an esaential ot7, 
which is of a yellow colour, very volatile and irritating. 

Effects and Uses. — Garlic is a local irritant and rubefiicient, 
and, taken internally, quickens the circulation and stimulates 
the secretions generally. It is a good deal employed as an 
expectorant in chronic and subacute catarrhal affections, par- 
ticularly in in&ntile cases, and, occasionally, as a stomachic 
in flatulence, and as a diuretic in atonic dropsies. ExtemaUy, 
it is used as a revulsive rubefacient to the feet, as a resolvent 
of indolent tumours, and as a liniment in in&ntile convulsions. 

Administration. — A clove may be swallowed entire, or cut 
into small pieces. Dose of the Jresh hulbsy 5i-i)> iii pill; of 
the juice f^ss, mixed with sugar; of the syrup (made with 
diluted acetic acid and sugar), f5i, for children. 

8CILLA — SQUILL. 

Squill, already noticed among diuretics, is one of the most 
powerful and valuable stimulating expectorants in the Materia 
Medica. (For properties, doses, preparations, &e., see p. 201.) 
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TEBEBINTHINA — TURPENTINE. 

The term turpentine is applied to liquid or concrete vege- 
table juices^ consisting of resin combined with a peculiar es- 
sential oil, called oU of turpentine. Two kinds of turpentine 
are recognised by the U. S. Pharmacopceia : — 1. The common 
American or white turpentine, which is procured chiefly from 
Pinus palustris (Nat. Ord. Pinaceas), a large indigenous ever- 
green tree of our Southern States, where it is called Long- 
leaved Pine, Yellow Pine, and Pitch Pine, and in part also 
from Pinus Taada, found in Virginia, and other species of 
Pinus. 2. Canada turpentine, kept in the shops, under the 
name of Canada balsam or balsam of fir, the product of Abies 
balsamea, the American Silver Fir, or Balm of Gilead Tree 
{Nat, Ord, Pinacese), a handsome tree about 40 feet in height, 
inhabiting the northern portions of North America. Many 
other varieties of turpentine are known in commerce, as Bor- 
deaux turpentine, Venice turpentine, Chian turpentine, &c. 

White turpentine comes from North Carolina and other 
Southern States, and is collected from excavations made in 
the trunks of the trees, into which the turpentine runs in the 
mild weather. It is yellowish-white, and somewhat translu- 
cent, semi-fluid in summer, firm and hard in winter, but be- 
coming permanently hard by exposure to the air, and has a 
peculiar aromatic odour, and a warm, pungent, bitterish taste. 
Canada turpentine comes from Canada and Maine. It is 
procured by' breaking the vesicles, 'which are found between 
the bark and wood of the trees, and collecting the liquid con- 
tents in a bottle. When fresh, it has the consistence of 
honey, but gradually solidifies by age. It is yellow, trans- 
parent, tenacious, of a peculiar, pleasant terebinthinate odour, 
and a slightly bitter, acrid taste. 

Chemical Ccmstituents. — The turpentines yield, by distilla- 
tion, a volatile oU, known as oil of turpentine, and leave a 

19 
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residue consisting exclnsively of renn. Both the ail and resin 
are officinal. The turpentines are inflammable^ nearly inso- 
luble in water, but almost wholly soluble in alcohol and ether. 

Physiological Effects,^— TIl^ local operation of the terebin- 
thinates is irritant. When applied to the skin, they produce 
a rubefacient effect, and when swallowed, in large doses, pro* 
mote the peristaltic motion of the intestines. Taken inter- 
nally, in small doses, they are absorbed, and prove excitant 
to the vascular system and the secretions generally, especially 
the mucous membranes; they communicate a violet odour to 
the urine. The activity of the terebinthinates depends on 
their volatile oU, 

Medicinal Uses. — Turpentine is employed chiefly in diseases 
of the various mucous membranes, as gonorrhoea, gleet, leu- 
corrho&a, cystorrhoea, chronic bronchitis, and chronic mu- 
cous diarrhoea. It is also used in rheumatic complaints; 
and, in cathartic doses, in cases of ascarides, constipation, and 
colic. 

Administration, — ^Dose, as a hlennorrheticy 9i to Jij in^z2?, 
emulsion f or electuary; as an anthelmintic or cathartic, §ss 
to Sh ^^ emtdsion. The white turpentine is generally used 
in this country. 

Oleum Terbbinthin^ — ^^Oil op Turpentine — commonly 
called Spirit of Turpentine, is the active principle of turpen- 
tine, obtained by distillation. It has already been noticed 
under the head of aromatic stimulants (p. 141)i Its effects 
and medicinal uses are the same as those of turpentine, for 
which it is usually substituted in practice. Locally, it acts 
as a rubefacient. When swallowed in large doses, as f Ji-ij, 
it commonly passes off by the bowels; and, taken in small 
doses, it is absorbed, and stimulates the circulation and the 
secretions of the mucous membranes, kidneys, and skin. It 
often produces strangury and considerable irritation of the 
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urino-genital passages. In large doseS; it is employed as an 
anthelmintic and cathartic, and is much used as a clyster for 
the relief of tympanitis. In small doses, it is greatly pre- 
scribed in chronic discharges from the various mucous mem- 
branes; in the latter stages of typhoid fever as a combined 
stimulant and blennorrhetic ; as a diaphoretic in rheumatism 
and neuralgia; in infantile diabetes, nephritic disorders, 
dropsy, &c. As a ruhefadenty it is a valuable counter-irri- 
tant in numerous diseases. 

Dose, gtt. v-xxx, repeated, as a Hennorrhetic stimvlant; 
fgss— f 5i, as a cathartic enema, or anthelmintic, in emulsion. 
Linimentum terehinthinse (oil of turpentine Oss, melted with 
resin cerate Ibj), is used as an application to bums and 
scalds. 

Pix LiQUiDA — ^Tar, — ^is an impure turpentine, procured 
by burning, from the wood of Pinus palustris, and other spe- 
cies of Pinus. It is a brownish-black, viscid, semi-liquid 
substance, of a peculiar empyreumatic odour, and a bitterish, 
resinous, somewhat acid taste — soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
the volatile and fixed oils. It consists of resin, united with 
acetic acid, oil of turpentine, and various volatile empyreu- 
matic products. By distillation, it yields pyrolign,eous acid 
and*ot7 of tar — the residuum being pitch. The oU of tar 
contains, besides oil of turpentine, creasote (see p. 124), and 
other principles. 

Effects and Uses. — Tar resembles the turpentines in its 
effects, and is eniployed in chronic catarrhal affections and 
other diseases of the mucous membranes. Its vapour has 
been employed in bronchitis ; and, externally, it is an excel- 
lent application to tinea capitis, psoriasis, and other cutaneous 
affections. Dose, Jss to '^i, several times a day, in pill or 
electuary; or tar water — aqtiapicis liquidw — (made by digest- 
ing tar Oi with water Cong, ss), may be taken in the quantity 
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of Oi—ij; daily. The ointment (unguentum picts Itguidss)^ is 
made by adding tar to melted suet. 

Besina — ^Resin — commonly called rosin — is the residuum 
after the distillation of the oil from white turpentine. It is 
a yellowish-brown, semi-transparent, solid, brittle substance, 
with a slight terebinthinate odour and taste — ^insoluble in 
water, soluble in ether, alcohol, and the essential oils, readily 
uniting by fusion with wax and the fixed oils, and forming 
soluble soaps with alkalies. When agitated with water, in a 
state of fusion, it becomes opaque and white. It is not used 
internally y but is extensively employed in the formation of 
plasters and ointmentSj to which it communicates great adhe- 
siveness and slightly stimulant properties. 

Ceratum Resinse (Resin Cerate^, commonly called basHicon 
ointment, is made by melting resin, lard, and yellow wax 
together : it is an excellent mild stimulant application to 
bums, blistered surfaces, &c. Compound Resin Cerate, made 
by melting resin, suet, yellow wax, turpentine, and flaxseed 
oil together, is a good stimulant cerate, very popular under 
the name of Deshlei^s Salve, Emplastrum Resinx (Resin 
Fkister), made by melting one part of resin with six parts of 
lead plaster, is the well-known adhesive plaster, used for re- 
taining the edges of wounds in contact, &c. 

COPAIBA. 

Copaiba is the juice of several species of Copaifera (Nat. 
Ord. Amyridacead), large trees peculiar to South America. 
C. officinalis has been thought to be a principal source of 
copaiba, but it probably yields little of that now in use. The 
juice is obtained from incisions in the stems of the trees : as 
it first exudes, it is clear, colourless, and very thin, but it 
soon acquires a thicker consistence, and a yellowish hue. As 
found in the shops, it is a clear, transparent liquid, of the 
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consistence of olive oil, of a pale-yellow colour, a pecnliar 
agreeable smell, and a pungent, nauseous, acrid taste. 

Copaiba is insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and the volatile and fixed oils ; with alkalies and alkaline 
earths, it forms a soap. It is, chemically, an oleo-resiriy with 
a minute portion of acetic acid : the volatile oil is officinal; 
the resin possesses acid properties, and is called copaivic add. 
By exposure to the air, copaiba gradually becomes darker 
and thicker, and finally hard and brittle, owing to the volatili- 
zation and oxidation of its oil. Copaiba was formerly called 
a haUam, but this title is incorrect, as it contains no benzoic 
or cirinamic acid. 

Effects and Uses, — ^The effects of copaiba are very analogous 
to those of the terebinthinates. In large doses, it proves 
cathartic, and occasionally emetic, and, in small doses, it is 
absorbed, communicating its peculiar odour to the secretions 
and exhalations, and stimulating the secretions from the 
mucous membranes and kidneys : it is also a gentle excitant 
to the circulatory system. It is employed in diseases of the 
mucous membranes, particularly those of a chronic character, 
as chronic bronchitis, chronic diarrhoea, leucorrhoea, gonor- 
rhoea, gleet, catarrh and irritation of the bladder, &c. As a 
remedy in gonorrhoea, it has long enjoyed great popularity, 
and is given in all stages of the disorder, though in very inflam- 
matory cases it occasionally produces unpleasant symptoms. 

Administration, — ^Dose, gtt. xx to f Ji, three times a day, 
in emulsion^ with some aromatic water, or in pills made with 
magnesia, or enclosed in capsules of gelatin. It is also adminis- 
tered as a clyster, in emulsion, Cubebs is frequently prescribed 
with copaiba, in the treatment of gonorrhoea. 

Oleum Copaib.® — Oil op Copaiba — obtained by distil- 
lation from the oleo-resin, is usually colourless, with the odour 
and taste of copaiba, and produces the same effects on the 
system. Dose, gtt. x-xv, in emulsion^ or dropped on sugar. 

19* 
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CUBE B A — CUB BBS. 



Cubebs are the bebries of Piper Cabeba (jlVo/. Ord. Pipe- 
ncead), a climbing, perennial plant of Java and other parts 
of the East Indies. The berries are gathered for nse when 
onripe, and are dried. Thej are about the size of a small 
pea, of a blackish or grayish-brown colonr, a reticulated sur* 
face, and furnished with a stalk two or three inches long. 
The shell is hard, and contains a blackish seed, which is white 
and oilj within. The odour of cubebs is aromatic ; the taste 
warm, acrid, and camphoraceous. They deteriorate by age, most 
rapidly in powder, owing to the escape of their volatile oil. 
Their most important constituents are a volatile oil (which 
is officinal), a principle analogous to piperin, called cuhebin, 
and resinous matter. The oil is the most active ingredient, 
but the resin and cubehin contribute also to the medicinal 
virtues of the drug. 

Effects and Uses. — In large doses, cubebs, like the other 
oleo-resins, produce more or less gaatro-enteric disturbance. 
In small doses, they are absorbed, and act as a gentle excitant 
to the vascular system, with a very decided stimulant action 
on the mucous surfaces, particularly those of the urino-genital 
apparatus; they also frequently prove diuretic. They are 
chiefly used in the treatment of gonorrhCea, and should be 
given in the early stage of the disease. In other mucous dis- 
charges, as chronic catarrh with profuse secretion, leucorrhoea, 
gleet, &c., cubebs have been also employed with advantage. 

Administration. — ^Dose of the powder, S^-^Jj three times a 
day, in gonorrhoea; iu chronic mucous disorders, smaller doses 
are given. The oil is often employed, but it does not possess 
the full virtues of cubebs — dose, gtt. x-xij, to be repeated 
and gradually increased; it may be taken in emulsion, or 
dropped on sugar, or made into gelatinous capsules with oil 
of copaiba. The Jluid extract (ethereal), contains both the 
volatile oil and resin, with a portion of cubebin, and is an ex-' 
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cellent preparationr-dose, njjv-xxx, suspended in water; of 
the tincture (§iy to dilated alcohol Oij), the dose is i'^i'-\}y 
three times a day. 

FABEIRA — PABBIRA BBAYA. 

Pareira Braya is a rooT; brought from Brazil^ which is 
generally supposed to be derived from Cissampelos Pareira 
(Nat, Ord, MenispermaceaB), a climbing plant of the West 
Indies and South America. It comes to us in wrinkled, twisted 
or forked, cylindrical pieces, of variable thickness and length, 
covered with a thin, grayish-brown bark. The interior is lig- 
neous, yellowish, porous, inodorous, and of a sweetish, nau- 
seous, bitter taste. It imparts its virtues to water, and con- 
tains a bitter alkaline principle, resin, fecula, &c. 

Effects and Uses. — Pareira Brava is chiefly employed in 
chronic diseases of the urinary passages, particularly chronic 
inflammation or irritation of the bladder, with morbid secre- 
tion. It is said to be also tonic, aperient, and diuretic. Dose^ 
in substance, Jss to Ji. But it is more conveniently given 
in infusion (5vi to boiling water Oj), dose, f ^i-ij — or watery 
extract^ dose, gr. x to Jss. 



HYBBHA — HYBBH. 



Myrrh is the concrete juice of Balsamodendron Myrrha 
(Nat, Ord, Amyridacese), a small tree of Arabia Felix ; the 
juice exudes spontaneously and concretes upon the bark. It 
is imported from the Levant and the East Indies, and occurs 
in small, semi-transparent, reddish-yellow fragments or tears — 
sometimes agglutinated together in larger masses— of irregular 
shape and size, an agreeable, peculiar odour, and a bitter, aro- 
matic taste. It is brittle and pulverizable, has a resinous 
fracture, and makes a light-yellowish powder. Inferior kinds 
of myrrh, commonly called India myrrh, are darker and less 
translucent and odorous. Myrrh is a gum-resin, containing 
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also a little volatile oil. It forms with water an emulsion, 
and is soluble in alcohol and ether. 

Effects and Uses, — Myrrh is a stimulant expectorant and 
emmenagogue, with some tonic effects. It is prescribed in 
chronic catarrhal and asthmatic affections, in which a com- 
bined corroborant and expectorant effect is desirable; and 
also in chlorosis, amenorrhoea, &c. Chaljbeates and aloes are 
frequently united with it in uterine affections. Locally, it is a 
good application to spongy gums, aphthous sore mouth, &c. 

Administration, — ^Dose, gr. x to Jss, in powder or pill, or 
suspended in water, as in Mistura Ferri Composita (see p. 
101). The tincture (Jiv to alcohol Oiij), is chiefly employed 
externally — dose, internally, f Jss to f 51. Pill» of Aloes and 
Myrrhy and Compound Iron PiUs, are officinal einmenagogue 
preparations of myrrh. 

BEKZOIinrM — BENZOIN. 

Benzoin is the concrete juice of Styrax Benzoin, or 
Benjamin Tree (Nat, Ord, Styraceae), a tall tree of Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, and Siam. It is obtained by incisions in the 
bark, from which it readily exudes, afterwards hardening by 
exposure to the sun and air. Two kinds are known, the most 
valuable consisting chiefly of whitish tears, united by a reddish- 
brown connecting medium, the other of brown or blackish 
lumps, without tears, (known as benzoin in sorts). Benzoin 
is volatile, has a fragrant odour, a feeble, slightly aromatic 
taste, is soluble in alcohol and ether, and is precipitated from 
its alcoholic solution by water. Its chief constituents are 
resin and benzoic acid, which places it among the balsams; 
it contains also a trace of volatile oil. 

Effects and Uses, — ^Benzoin is a topical irritant, and, after 
absorption, stimulates the mucous passages, especially the 
aerian membranes. It resembles myrrh in its effects, but is 
more acrid and stimulating, and less tonic. It is adapted to 
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chronic bronchial aflfections^ but is seldom employed alone. 
As a fumigation in chronic laryngitis, it has been. recom- 
mended by Trousseau and Pidoux. Doscj gr. x to 5s8* ^be 
com/pound tincture (containing also storax, balsam of Tolu, and 
aloes), is used as a stimulating expectorant— -dose, (UCxxx to 

AciDUM Benzoicum — ^Benzoic Acid— is obtained from 
benzoin by sublimation, or by the action of alkalies. It occurs 
in white, soft, feathery crystals, of a silky lustre, and not 
pulverulent. It has more or less of the odour of the balsam, 
a warm, acrid, and acidulous taste, is inflammable, sparingly 
soluble in cold water, rather soluble in boiling water, but per- 
fectly soluble in alcohol, alkaline solutions, and fixed oils. 
It is a constituent of the balsams. 

Effects and Uses, — ^Benzoic acid is a local irritant, acting 
on the general system as a stimulant, with a particular direc- 
tion to the mucous surfaces, especially the aerian. Dose, gr. x. 
In its passage through the system, it abstracts the elements of 
gelatine-sugar, and passes out with the urine in the form of 
hippuric acid. It is little employed in medicine, except as 
an ingredient in Paregoric Elixir and Compound Sulphur 
Ointment, 

BALSAMUM FEBUYIANUM — BALSAM OF PEBU. 

Balsam of Peru is the juice of Myrospermum Peruiferum 
(Nat. Ord, Leguminosae), a tree of Central America. It is 
obtained from incisions in the bark, and is collected on rags 
inserted in the openings, which are afterwards boiled in water, 
when the balsam settles at the bottom, and the water is poured 
off. A white balsam, obtained from the fruit of this tree by 
expression, and a tincture of the fruit in rum, are also known 
in Central America. Balsam of Peru has the consistence of 
honey, a dark, reddish-brown colour, a pleasant smell, a warm, 
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acrid taste, and is soluble in alcohol, and partially in boiling 
water. It is heavier than water. Its constituents are resin, 
essential oil, and cinnamic add. 

Effects and Uses, — ^It is a stimulating blennorrhetic and 
tonic, occasionally employed in chronic catarrhs, asthma, go- 
norrhoea, leucorrhoea, &c., but not much used in this country. 
Externally, it is applied to indolent ulcers. Dose, f5ss, in 
emulsion. 

BALSAHUM TOLUTANUH — BALSAM 07 TOLU. 

Balsam of Tolu is the juice of Myrospermum Toluiferum 
(Nat, Ord, Leguminosae), a tree of the neighbourhood of 
Garthagena. It is procured from incisions in the trunk of 
the tree, and concretes in the vessels in which it is received. 
It has a soft, tenacious consistence, varying with the tempe- 
rature, and by age becomes hard and resin-like. It is shining, 
translucent, of a reddish-brown colour, a fragrant odour, and 
a warm, sweetish, pungent taste. It is inflammable, entirely 
soluble in alcohol and essential oils, and, like the other bal- 
sams, yields its acid to boiling water. Its ingredients are 
resin, volatile oil, and cinnamic acid. 

Effects and Uses, — It is a stimulant blennorrhetic and tonic, 
useful in chronic catarrhal affections, and, from its agreeable 
flavour, much employed as an ingredient of cough mixtures. 
The vapour of an ethereal solution of this balsam is inhaled 
with advantage for the relief of cough. Dose, gr. x-xxx, in 
emulsion, frequently repeated. A s^rup is used as a vehicle 
for other medicines, and the tincture (Jiij to alcohol Oij) is 
added to cough mixtures — dose, f 5i-ij« It is an ingredient 
of the compound tincture of benzoin. 

The following gum-resins, previously noticed among an- 
tispasmodics, are employed as expectorants : 

ASSAFCETIBA — ASSAEETIDA — (see p. 70). 
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Ammoniactjm — ^Ammoniao — (see p. 71). 
Galbantjm — (see p. 71). 

OKBER YI. — ^EMMENAGOGUES. 

Emmenagogaes (from t/xfibi^via^ the catameniaj and «/cj/o^, 
excitingly are medicines wliich promote the menstrual dis- 
charge. T}m discharge may be suppressed from various 
causes, and hence very opposite classes of remedies are em- 
ployed to restore it. Thus, when amenorrhoea depends on 
anaRmiaj the pkepa&ations 07 ibon are the most effectual 
emmenagogues ; on the other hand, when it occurs in con- 
nexion with plethora^ bloodletting and eyacuants are 
resorted to. There are probably no articles which exert any 
specific influence upon the catamenia, as the discharge from 
the uterus is not one of the excretions through which medi- 
cinal agents pass out of the system. Medicines, however, 
which excite the pelvic circulation, and stimidate the organs 
in the neighbourhood of the uterus, have a tendency to in- 
crease or excite the menstrual discharge. They are 

1. The drastic cathartics, as aloes (p. 181), Black Hel- 
lebobe (p. 188), &c. 

2. Many of the stimulating diureticB, particularly Oan- 
thabis (p. 210). 

3. Some of the hlennorrhetics, particularly Sbneka (p. 212). 

4. G-UAIACUM (p. 197), usually classed with the diaphoretics. 
Indirectly, the menstrual discharge is frequently promoted 

by 

1. Chalybeates, which are the best emmenagogues in chlo- 
rotic and ansBmic cases. 

2. Mercurials, which prove emmenagogue from their influ- 
ence in exciting the secretions generally. 

The following articles are employed exclusively as emrne^ 
nagogues. 
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8 A BIN A — SAVINS. 



Savine is the tops of Junipeni8"^abina (Nat, Ordj Pina- 
ceae)^ a small, evergreen, bushy shrub of the South of Europe. 
They resemble closely the tops of Juniperas Virginiana^ 
the indigenous Red Cedar j which are sometimes substituted 
for savine in the shops. The latter has a greenish colour, a 
strong, peculiar, heavy odour, and a bitter, nauseous resinous 
taste. Its virtues depend on a volatile oil, which is officinal. 

Physiological Effects. — Savine is a local irritant. Taken in- 
ternally, in medicinal doses, it stimulates the circulation and 
secretions, with a very decided action on the uterus. In 
large doses, it will cause vomiting, purging, and other symp- 
toms of gastro-intestinal inflammation ; and fatal results have 
sometimes occurred from its use, to provoke premature labour. 

Medicinal Uses. — Savine is employed internally y almost ex- 
clusively as an emmenagogue, and is considered one of the 
best medicines that can be used to stimulate the action of the 
uterine vessels. Br. Pereira pronounces it ^^ the most certain 
and powerful emmenagogue of the whole materia medica.'' 
It has also been recommended in chronic rheumatism, and as 
an anthelmintic. Topically, it is used to keep up the dis- 
charge from blisters, to destroy warts, &c. Dose, in powder, 
gr. v-x ; but it loses much of its oil by drying. Ceratum 
Sahinae (two parts of savine to one part of resin cerate) is 
used to make perpetual blisters. 

Oleum Sabine — oil op Savine — is the preparation prin- 
cipally used internally,— dose, gtt. v-x. 

RUTA — ^RtJE. — ^The LEAVES of Ruta graveolens (Nat. Ord, 
Kutacese), a perennial European plant, are ranked among 
emmenagogues, and are used, popularly, to provoke abortion. 
Dose, gr. xv-xxx, two or three times a day. Of the volatile 
oil, the dose is gtt. ij-v. 
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RuBiA — ^Madder. — The boot of Bubia tinetorum, or 
Djei^B Madder (Nat. Ord, Eubiacese), a European plant, is 
occasionally employed as an emmenagogue. Dose, '^m^ three 
or four times a day. 



CLASS III. — HEMATICS. 

ORDER I. — HJEMATINICS. 

This order (from aifj^artva, the red colouritig matter of the 
blood), includes only the Preparations op Iron or Chaly- 
BEATES. The chalybeates increase the number of blood-cor- 
puscles, or the amount of hsematin in the blood, and are em- 
ployed therapeutically in diseases dependent on a deficiency 
of these elements. They belong eminently to hsematics (or 
medicines which occasion changes in the condition of the 
blood); but, as they possess also general and local tonic 
effects, independent of their action on the blood, they have 
been classed and treated of among the mineral tonics (see 
p. 99). 

ORDER U. — ALTERATIVES. 

Alteratives may be defined to be medicines, which produce 

such a modification of the tissues, as enables the vital principle 

to restore healthy action, in morbid conditions of the system. 

Their effects are chiefly owing to a correcting influence on the 

quality of the circulating fluid. Thus, in inflammations, they 

diminish the abnormal quantity of fibrine in the blood, render 

its red corpuscles less disposed to aggregation, and decrease 

the number and adhesiveness of its white globules. In part, 

also, their curative operation is of a substitutive character, by 

setting up an antagonistic action, which takes the place of 

diseased action in the system. 

Under the influence of alteratives, the secretions and ezha- 

20 
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lations are increased, the textures softened, inflammatory 
action is arrested, and morbid growths and deposits are ab- 
sorbed. The exudation of plastic or coagnlable lymph is 
checked, and, as a consequence, also the formation of false 
membranes. Visceral and glandular enlargements and indu- 
rations are diminished and often disappear, and phlegmonous 
inflammation, of every kind, is opposed. 

If pushed too far, the alteratives soften and even destroy 
the textures, impoverish the blood so as to interfere with 
the functions of nutrition, and produce a condition of maras- 
mus and cachexia. 

Their principal therapeutic employment is as antipTUogtsttcs 
or resolvents. The mercurials are chiefly employed in acute 
inflammations, — the preparations of iodine j bromine y &c., in 
chronic inflammations. In the treatment of acute inflamma- 
tory affections, mercurials are among the most important of 
our resources — especially in such as have a tendency to ter- 
minate in effusions of coagulable lymph. The iodic and bromic 
preparations are adapted to inflammations of a chronic cha- 
racter — and are particularly serviceable in indurations or en- 
largements of glands and organs. 

By their substitutive or antagonistic action, alteratives are 
highly efficacious in the treatment of many diseases. In this 
way, syphilis is cured by the use of mercury, and intermittent 
fever, by the use of arsenious acid. 

Owing to the injurious results which follow the prolonged 
exhibition of alteratives, they are to be administered with 
caution, and their effects closely watched. 

HTDaABGY&I PB^PABATA — PBBPABATIONS OF MBBOUBT. 

Metallic mercury is obtained chiefly from the sulphuret 
(native cinnabar). It is an odourless, tasteless, volatile, 
liquid metal, of a whitish colour. 

While it retains the liquid metallic state, mercury is inert ; 
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but; when taken internally, it sometimes combines with 
oxygen in the alimentary canal, and thus becomes active. In 
the state of vapour, it frequently proves injurious — ^in some 
instances, exciting salivation, ulceration of the mouth, &c. ', 
in others, inducing a peculiar affection of the nervous system, 
termed shaking palsy (tremor mercurioMs), which is often 
attended with loss of memory, vertigo, and other evidences of 
cerebral disturbance, and sometimes terminates fatally. Work- 
men in quicksilver are liable to this affection. It is supposed 
by some chemists, that the activity of mercurial emanations 
is owing to the oxidation of the metal, before it is inhaled ; 
by others, that, in the finely-divided state, in which it exists 
as a vapour, it is in itself poisonous. 

All the compounds of mercury possess activity. Some of 
them are violent caustic poisons ; all of them are more or 
less irritant. When the mercurials are taken internally, 
their effects vary with the quantity administered. In smaM 
and repeated doses, their influence is first shown in an in- 
crease of the activity of the secements and exhalants. The 
cutaneous, mucous, biliary, salivary, urinary, and, probably 
also, the pancreatic secretions, are all increased in amount, 
and, at the same time, the absorbent system becomes more 
active, so that accumulations of fluids, morbid enlargements, 
indurations, &c., will often disappear. 

When mercury is given in larger doses, these effects are 
more intense. The mucous membrane of the mouth and the 
salivary glands not only take on increased secretory action, 
but become irritated and inflamed. The gums first show the 
mercurial influence, and are tender and tumefied ; the whole 
mouth soon becomes sore ; the tongue is swollen ) and the 
saliva and buccal mucus flow abundantly, sometimes to the 
extent of several pints a day. At the same time, the breath 
acquires a peculiar fetidity, and the patient perceives a metalHo 
taste in the mouth. The resolvent action of mercury is now 
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still more obvious than when its impression is milder, and 
considerable emaciation usually ensues, from the absorption 
of fat. These effects, which are termed sialogogue (from the 
excessive flow of saliva), are commonly produced for the cure 
of diseases, and, as a general rule, gradually subside, leaving 
the health unimpaired. When, however, the use of mercury 
is pushed too far, or it is administered to persons peculiarly 
susceptible of its action, a train of very serious symptoms 
ensues — as excessive salivation, ulceration of the mouth, 
sloughing of the gums, loosening of the teeth, and, occa- 
sionally, necrosis of the alveolar processes. A peculiar fe- 
brile condition, called mercurial fevtr^ diarrhoea, skin die- 
eases, neuralgia, rheumatism, disorder of the nervous system, 
and marasmus, are other symptoms which are frequently 
noticed after the abuse of mercury. 

After its absorption, mercury produces several important 
changes in the quality of the blood. Immediately upon the 
establishment of salivation, the blood exhibits an inflammatory 
orust \ but, at a later period, it loses colour, consistence, and 
coagulability, and the proportion of fibrine to serum becomes 
diminished. This anti^lxi9iic action on the blood renders 
mercurials valuable as antiphlogistic remedies. 

Medicmal Useg, — ^Liquid metallic mercury was formerly 
administered to remove mechanical obstructions of the bowels, 
but its use has been abandoned. The preparations of mercury 
are employed therapeutically with various objects. 

1. As obUeratives, — with a view to their action on the secre- 
tions,' — ^in dyspepsia and constipation, accompanied with torpor 
of the liver, in gout, rheumatism, chronic skin diseases, &c. 
Blue pill, mercury with chalk, and calomel, are employed [as 
alteratives ; the two former are preferred as least irritating. 

2. As nalogogues. The chief value of mercurials is shown 
when a full impression is made on the system, as evidenced by 
salivation. This condition is usually established by the tf»- 
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temal exhibition of mercurials, but it may be also produced 
hj friction or hj funviffation. In putting the system under 
the influence of mercury, it is not necessary to excite a high 
degree of ptyalism, though, in chronic diseases, it is often 
proper to keep up the effect for some time. During the main* 
tainance of ptyalism, the patient should use warm clothing, 
avoid exposure to cold, and take light and nourishing food. 
If excessive discharge or ulcerations occur, astringent gargles, 
as brandy and water, solutions of chloride of soda or lime, 
alum, &c., may be employed. In cases of sloughing sores, 
nitrate of silver or the mineral acids should be applied. 
Gastro-enteric irritation is to be treated with laxatives and 
opiates. The mercurial cachexia requires change of air, ge- 
nerous diet, tonics, &c. 

As sialogogues, mercurials are chiefly employed in fevers, 
inflammations, dysentery, cholera, and syphilis. In feversy 
mercurials are used with a view both to their action on the se- 
cretions, and to their sialogogue influence. A gentle ptyalism 
is highly efficacious in typhoid or remittent fevers, but it is 
very difficult to bring the system under a mercurial impres- 
sion, in febrile disorders. It is in inflammatumsy that the 
value of mercurials is most conspicuous. After depletion, the 
mercurial preparations, from their antiplastic action on the 
blood, are probably the most efficacious means at our command, 
for the relief of internal inflammations. They are most useful 
in inflammations of serous tissues, especially where these are 
connected with the exudation of coagulable lymph, and also 
where there is a tendency to the formation of false membrane, 
as in plastic croup. In scrofulous^ malignant, or gangrenous 
inflammations, mercury is objectionable. In dysentery and 
choleray mercurials are highly valuable remedies, and enter 
into nearly all the varieties of treatment adopted in these 
diseases. In syphilitic diseases, mercury has long been re- 
garded as the only reliable curative agent. It id, perhaps, 

20* 
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annecessary in the early treatment of the primary symptoms; 
haiy after the system has been contaminated with the syphilitic 
yiruSy mercury is the most oertain and rapid means of eradi- 
cating it. In hepatic and inflammatory dropsies, mercurials 
are employed with advantage, with a view to their action 
both on the secretions and absorbents. Where much debility 
ezistS; however, and in granular disease of the kidneys, mer- 
curials are objectionable. The preparations of mercury have 
been exhibited as sialogogues in many other diseases, as para- 
lysis, colica pictonum, chronic visceral diseases, particularly 
of the lungs and liver, &c. They must be always considered 
as contra-indicated in scrofulous or tuberculous subjects, in 
cases of malignant disease, in extensive suppurations, maras- 
mus, &c. 

Blue pill and calomel are the sialogogues principally re- 
sorted to, but other preparations, as the iodides, are employed 
in syphilis. In administering mercurials, for their sialogogue 
action, we sometimes observe a cumtdative effect : they may 
be exhibited, particularly to children, for some time without 
result, when suddenly the most violent symptoms of mercurial 
saturation will be developed. 

3. As purgatives. The employment of calomel, blue pill, 
and mercury with chalk, as cathartics and anthelmintics, has 
been previously noticed (see p. 192). 

The following are the preparations of mercury which are 
employed medicinally : — 

1. Metallic Mercury. — ^Wben intimately mixed with 
pulverulent or fatty bodies, mercury loses its liquid charac- 
ter — is said to be killed^ extinguishedy or mortified — and ac- 
quires medicinal activity. Its activity is probably owing to 
its reduction to a state of minute division, which enables it 
to enter into combinations in the stomach. The officinal pre- 
parations of metallic mercury are, Fihdse Hydrargyri (^Mer- 
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curtal PiU$)y Uhguentum Hydrargyri (Jihrcurial OintmeTit), 
Emplastmni Hydrargyri (Jiercurial Plaster), JBydrargyrufn 
cum Cretd (^Mercury with ChcUk), 

2. Oxides. — Hydrargyri Oxtdum Nigrum (Black Oxide 
of Mercv/ry), Hydrargyri Oxidum Rvhrum (Red Oxide of 
Mercury),, 

3. Chlorides. — Hydrargyri Ckloridum Mite (Mild Chlo- 
ride of Mercury, or Calomel), Hydrargyri Ckloridum, Corrosi- 
vum ( Corrosive Chloride of Mercury, or Corrosive Sublimate), 

4. Iodides. — Hydrargyri lodidum (Iodide of Mercury), 
Hydrargyri lodidum Rubrum (Red Iodide of Mercury). 

6. Hydrargyrum Ammoniatum (Amm^miated Mercury), 

6. Hydrargyri Nitron (Nitrate of Mercury). 

7. Hydrargyri Sulphas Flavus (Yellow Sulphate of Mer- 
cury). 

8. SuiiPHURETS. — Hydrargyri Sulphuretum Nigrum 
(Black Sulphuret of Mercury), Hydrargyri Sulphuretum Ru- 
brum (Red Sulphuret of Mercury), 

Pilule Hydrargyri — Mercurial Pills. — This prepa- 
ration^ generally known as Blue Pills, is made bj rubbing 
mercury (Ji) with confection of roses (Jiss), till all the glo- 
bules disappear ; then adding powdered liquorice root (^ss), 
and beating the whole into a mass. The trituration is now ge- 
nerally effected by machinery — ^usually by steam power. It 
is a soft, dark-blue mass, of a convenient consistence for 
making into pills. The mercury is in a state of minute divi- 
sion, and is chemically unaltered, though, perhaps, a very 
small portion of it is in a state of oxidation. Three grains of 
the pilular mass contain one grain of mercury. The prepa- 
ration changes colour from being kept, becoming of an olive 
and even reddish tint, in consequence of the further oxidation 
of the metal. As it is often adulterated, it is important that 
it should be purchased of a reliable house. 
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Effects and Uses, — ^In full doses (gr. y-zy), blue pill acts 
as a laxative; when giYen for this parpose, it is usually fol- 
lowed in a few hours by a saline cathartio. In doses of gr. 
i~ij-iij, repeated at proper interYals, it is employed as an al- 
terative or siahgogue^ and is the faYOurite preparation for 
exciting saliYation in chronic aflfections. When it moYOS the 
bowels, opium is combined with it. 

Ungubntum JHydbargyri — Mergubial Ointment, — ^is 
made by rubbing mercury with suet and lard until the glo- 
bules disappear. It is an unctuous, fatty body, of a bluish- 
gray colour, consisting of equal weights of fatty matter and 
finely divided mercury. A Yery small portion of protoxide 
is, perhaps, present, and, as the ointment becomes darker by 
age, a further oxidation of the mercury probably takes place. 

Effects and Uses, — Mercurial ointment, when either swal- 
lowed or rubbed into the integuments, produces the constitu- 
tional effects of mercury; locally, it has but little irritant 
effect. It is scarcely ever used intemoMy in the United States 
or Great Britain, though, in France, it is highly esteemed as 
a sialogogue, in the dose of gr. ij, repeated. Externally, it 
is used to mercurialize the system by friction, or applied to 
blistered surfaces; to disperse non-malignant tumours; as 
a dressing to syphilitic sores; to destroy pediculi; and to 
prevent suppuration and pitting in small-pox. 

Emplastrum Hydrargyri — ^Mercurial Plaster, — ^is 
made by rubbing mercury with olive oil and resin previously 
melted together, till the globules disappear ; and then adding 
melted lead plaster. It is used as a discutient of venereal 
and other enlargements, &c., and is applied to the side in 
chronic hepatitis : it may induce salivation. The plaster of 
ammanMC with mercury is more stimulating than the fore- 
going. 

Hydrargyrum Cum Creta — Mercury with Ohalk, — 
is prepared by rubbing three parte of mercury with five parts 
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of prepared chalk, till all the globules disappear. It is a 
grayish powder, containing mercury chiefly in a state of 
minute division. In full doses, it is a gentle laxative, milder 
even than blue pill ; in smaller doses, it is an excellent alte- 
rative ; and the chalk renders it antacid. It is chiefly em- 
ployed as an alterative in infantile cases. Dose, for adults, 
gr. v-xx ; for children, gr. ij or iij to gr. viij or x, in pow- 
der, and not in pills, as in the latter form the mercury be- 
comes squeezed out of the chalk. 

Htdrargyri Oxidum Nigrum — Black Oxide op Mer- 
cury. — This preparation is obtained by agitating calomel 
(protochloride of mercury) in a solution of potassa ; chloride 
of potassium is formed in solution, and protoxide of mercury 
(one equivalent of oxygen and one equivalent of mercury), 
precipitates. As first prepared, it is a greenish-black powder ; 
but, on exposure to light or heat, it is converted into a mix- 
ture of metallic mercury and deutoxide, and becomes olive- 
coloured. It is odourless, tasteless, insoluble in water, but 
soluble in nitric and acetic acids. Its effects are alterative, 
sialogogue, and purgative, and it is one of the least irritating 
of the mercurial preparations — but it is little used internally, 
on account of the uncertainty of its composition. Dose, gr. 
i to gr. i— ij, in pill. Externally, it has been employed as a 
fumigating agent; also, as an application to chancres and 
other sores, suspended in a weak solution of chloride of 
calcium, under the name of black wash (made extempora- 
neously by adding calomel ^i, to lime-water Oj). 

Hydrargyri Oxidum Rubrum — ^Red Oxide of Mer- 
cury. — ^This is the deutoxide or peroodde of mercury (con- 
sisting of one equivalent of metal and two equivalents of 
oxygen). It is usually made by dissolving mercury in diluted 
nitric acid, with a gentle heat, by which nitrate of the deu- 
toxide of mercury is formed ; and the nitric acid is afterwards 
decomposed and driven off by calcination. The deutoxide of 
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mercury, which is commonly called red precipitate^ occurs in 
small; shining scales, of a brilliant red colour, with a shade 
of orange. It has an acrid taste, and is nearly insoluble in 
water. Its effects are those of a powerful irritant, and, when 
taken internally, even in smdl doses, it excites vomiting and 
purging — ^in large doses, gastro-enteritis. It is rarely or never 
used internally (dose, gr. i-i)j externally, it is applied as 
an escharotic, either in powder or ointment, to chancres, in- 
dolent ulcers, &c. The yeUow wash (a favourite application 
to phagedenic venereal ulcers), consists of red oxide of mer- 
cury, suspended in a weak solution of chloride of calcium and 
caustic lime; it is made by adding corrosive sublimate (gr. 
ij, or less), to* lime-water (f§i). Unguentum hydrargyri 
oxidi rubri (ointment of red oxide of merc%iry\ consists of 
one part of red oxide mixed with eight parts of simple oint- 
ment : it is a very useful stimulating ointment in indolent 
ulcers, porrigO; ophthalmia, 4Sz;c. 

Hydrargyri Chloridum Mite — Mild Chloride of Mer- 
cury. — This preparation, well known as calomel^ consists of 
one equivalent of chlorine and of mercury, each, and is a pro- 
tochloride of mercury. It is made by subliming a mixture 
of protosulphate of mercury and chloride of sodium (common 
salt) ; a double decomposition takes place, by which chloride 
of mercury and sulphate of soda are formed. The protosul- 
phate of mercury is previously obtained by boiling mercury 
in sulphuric acid, and afterwards triturating the resulting 
bisulphate of the deutoxide with mercury. Calomel, as thus 
procured in mass, is liable to contain a little corrosive subli- 
mate. It should be reduced to powder, and washed repeatedly 
with boiled distilled water, until the absence of a white pre- 
cipitate with ammonia shows that the corrosive sublimate has 
been removed. With a view of obtaining calomel in a state 
of very minute division, its vapour is condensed in a receiving 
vessel filled with steam, whereby it takes the form of a very 
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&ae powder, and is perfectly free from corrosive sublimate. 
The calomel thus prepared (known as Jewdl's or Howard^ % 
calomel), is finer and more actiye than can be obtained by 
levigation and elutriation. 

Calomel, as usually manufactured by sublimation, is in the 
form of white, fibrous cakes. As found in the shops, it is a 
light-buff or ivory-coloured powder, tasteless, inodorous, in- 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, unalterable in the air, 
but blackening by long exposure to light. It should be kept 
in bottles painted black or covered with black paper. JeweWs 
calomel is a perfectly white powder. When purcy calomel is 
completely vaporizable by heat; it strikes a black colour, 
free from reddish tinge, with solutions of the fixed alkalies ; 
and should not, when digested with water, form a white pre- 
cipitate with ammonia, unless it contain corrosive sublimate. 

Incompatibles. — ^The alkalies, alkaline earths, alkaline car- 
bonates, soaps, and hydrosulphates, are incompatible with 
calomel. Nitro-mtiriatic acid should not be prescribed with 
it, for fear of generating corrosive sublimate. Preparations 
containing hydrocyanic acid, the chlorides of sodium and 
potassium, and muriate of ammonia, produce the same change. 
It is probable that calomel is in part converted into corrosive 
sublimate in the stomach, by the muriatic acid which it en- 
counters. 

Effects and Uses, — Calomel produces the effects of the mer- 
curials, already described, and, in purgative doses, proves also 
a valuable anthelmintic. From the certainty and mildness 
of its operation, it is more employed than any of the other 
preparations of mercury, although blue pill, which if less 
certain, is milder, is preferred under some circumstances. 
Calomel has been frequently taken in very large doses, with- 
out any bad effects; but cases are recorded in which, in ex- 
cessive quantity, it has acted as an irritant poison. As a 
purgative, it is employed in doses of gr. vi-xij, in fevers, 
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hepatitis^ colica pictonum^ dysentery, and many other affec- 
tions ; as an anthelmintic, in the same doses ; and, in both 
cases, it is to be followed in a few hours by a saline draughty 
castor oil, or senna. Calomel is often given in combination 
with other cathartics, as jalap, rhubarb, aloes, scammony, 
colocynth, and gamboge. In very large doses, as 3i to 5^8, 
or even more, it is said to possess sedative powers, and has 
been recommended in dysentery, cholera, puerperal fever, &c. 
As an antiphlogistic, in inflammatory cases, calomel is given 
in doses of gr. i to gr. i, every one, two, or three hours ; 
as. an alterative, in these doses, twice or thrice a day. In 
the dose of gr. i, frequently repeated, it is one of the best 
means of checking obstinate vomiting. It is frequently added 
to other medicines to increase their action on the secretions, 
as diuretics, antimonials, &c. To children, calomel may be 
given in proportionally larger doses than to adults, and it rarely 
salivates them. In infantile diarrhoea, very minute doses of 
calomel, as gr. i, ^Ip, yV, every hour or two, are highly effi- 
cacious. Externally, calomel is applied in powder, as an 
errhine, in amaurosis ; and, made into an ointment, it is an 
excellent application in a variety of cutaneous affections. 

HyDRABQYRI GhLORIDUM CoBBOSIYUM — COBBOSIYE 

Chlobide 07 Mebcuby. — ^This is the bichloride of mercury, 
commonly called corrosive sublimate, consisting of two equivi^ 
lents of chlorine and one equivalent of mercury. It is made 
by subliming a mixture of chloride of sodium and bisulphate 
of the deutoxide of mercury (which is previously obtained by 
boiling mercury with sulphuric acid) ; a double decomposition 
takes place, resulting in the formation of bichloride of mer- 
cury and sulphate of soda. Corrosive sublimate occurs in 
the form of white, semi-transparent, crystalline masses, per- 
manent in the air, inodorous, and of an acrid, styptic taste. 
It is tolerably soluble in cold water, and very soluble in boil- 
ing water, alcohol, ether, and the mineral acids. The aqueous 
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eolutioB; when exposed to light, is decomposed, with the pre- 
cipitation of calomel and evolution of hydrochloric acid. It 
is incompatible with many of the metals, the alkalies and their 
carbonates, soap, lime-water, tartar emetic, nitrate of silver, 
the acetates of lead, the sulphurets of potassium and sodium, 
and all the hydrosulphates. The testSy for detecting corrosive 
sublimate as a poison, are — ^in the order of their delicacy — 
ferro-cyanuret of potassium, lime-water, carbonate of potassa, 
iodide of potassium, ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
protochloride of tin. 

Philological Effects, — ^In medicinal doses, as gr, -^^-i, cor- 
rosive sublimate occasions a beneficial alterative effect, without 
any obvious activity. Its continued use may cause salivation, 
but it has less tendency to produce this result than any other 
preparation of mercury. Medicinal doses, if too large or too 
long-continued, frequently produce gastro-enteric symptoms 
and the constitutional effects of mercury. In excessive doses, 
corrosive sublimate is a violent caustic poison, from its affinity 
for albumen, fibrin, and other constituents of the tissues. It 
produces the most intense gastro-enteritis, sometimes followed 
by the ordinary constitutional effects of mercury. The best 
antidote is albumen (in the form of white of eggs); or, if this 
is not attainable, gluten (in wheat flour), or casein (in milk), 
may be substituted. The hydrated sulphuret of iron, and a 
mixture of iron JUings (two parts) with zinc (one part), also 
decompose corrosive sublimate. In cases of poisoning, the 
stomach must be evacuated as soon as possible, and the after 
treatment consists in the free use of demulcents, opiates, and 
topical depletion. 

Medicinal Uses, — Corrosive sublimate is chiefly used as an 

alterative in secondary syphilis, usually in combination with 

the alterative diaphoretics, as the compound syrup of sarsapa- 

rilla; also in cutaneous and rheumatic affections, and as a 

sorbefacient in old dropsies. Dose, gr. -f^-i, three or four 
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times a day, in pill or solution. ExtemaMy, it may be used 
as a caustic; a weak solution (gr. }— i-ij to water fSO; *s 
much employed as a wash to ulcers, an injection in gleet, a 
collyrium, &c. An ointment (gr. J-i-ij to lard gi), is a good 
application in porrigo. 

Htdrargyri Iodidum — ^Iodide op Mercury — ^is made 
by rubbing mercury and iodine together, with the addition of 
a little alcohol. It is a protiodide, consisting of one equiva- 
lent of iodine and mercury each, and is a yellowish-green 
powder, insoluble in water and alcohol, but soluble in ether. 
By exposure to light it is partially decomposed, and becomes 
of a dark-olive colour. 

Effects and Uses, — This mercurial exercises a specific influ- 
ence over the lymphatic and glandular system, and is em- 
ployed in syphilis and scrofula occurring in the same indivi- 
dual. Dose J gr. i, gradually increased to gr. iij or iv; it should 
not be given with iodide of potassium, which decomposes it. 
Externally y it is applied, in the form of ointment, to syphi- 
litic ulcers, &c. 

Htdrargyri Iodidum Rubrum — ^Red Iodide op Mer- 
cury — is the biniodide, consisting of one equivalent of mer- 
cury and two equivalents of iodine. It is made by mixing 
solutions of iodide of potassium and bichloride of mercury, 
from which a double decomposition ensues, resulting in the 
formation of chloride of potassium in solution, and biniodide 
of mercury precipitated. It is a scarlet-red powder, inso- 
luble in water, but soluble in alcohol and solutions of iodide 
of potassium, chloride of sodium, &c. It is a powerful irri- 
tant and caustic, and is employed in the same cases as the 
protiodide, though much more energetic. Dose, gr. j^, gra- 
dually increased to gr. J, in pill or alcoholic solution. Ex- 
ternally , it is much used in the form of ointment. 
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HYDRABaYBUM Ammoniatum — ^Ammoniatbd Mebcuby. 
— ^This preparation, commonly called white precipitate, is 
made by precipitating a solution of bichloride of mercury by 
ammonia; muriate of ammonia is formed in solution^ and 
the amidchchloride of mercury is thrown down. It consists 
of one equivalent of protochloride of mercury and one of 
amidogen (or ammonia deprived of one equivalent of hydro- 
gen). It is a perfectly white powder, insoluble in water and 
alcohol, decomposed by boiling water, inodorous, and has an 
earthy, afterwards metallic taste. It is largely adulterated, 
chiefly with sulphate of lime. Its effects are poisonous, but 
it is ttsed only as an external application, in the form of oint- 
ment (unguentum hydrargyri ammoniati, '^iio simple oint- 
ment §iss), to cutaneous eruptions, and to destroy pediculi. 

Hydbabgybi Sulphas Flavus — ^Yellow Sulphate of 
Mebouby. — ^This salt, commonly called turpeth mineral, is 
made by throwing the bisulphate of the deutoxide of mercury 
(as obtained from the action of sulphuric acid on mercury), 
into boiling water; the bisulphate is instantly decomposed, 
and a basic sesquisulphate of the deutoxide of mercury — tur- 
peth mineral — ^is precipitated. It is an inodorous, lemon- 
yellow powder, of a rather acrid taste, and almost insoluble 
in water. It has been employed as an alterative, in doses 
of gr. i— }; as an emetic, in croup and chronic enlargement 
of the testis, in doses of gr. ij— v ; and as an errhine, in 
chronic ophthalmia and diseases of the head. In an over- 
dose, it is poisonous, ^i having proved fatal. 

Hydbabgybi Sulphubetum Niqbum — ^Black Sulphu- 
bet of Mebcuby — or Ethiops mineral, is made by rubbing 
equal parts of mercury and sulphur together, till all the glo- 
bules disappear. Its composition is an unsettled point, but 
it is probably a bisulphuret mixed with sulphur. It is a 
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heavy, tajsteless, insoluble, black powder, very mild in its ope- 
ration, and prescribed as an alterative in glandular and cu- 
taneous affections. Dose, gr. v-xx, several times a day ; but 
it is not much used. 

HYDRARaTRI SuLPHURETUM RUBRUM — ^ReD SuLPHURET 

OP Mercury — or Ginnahar (which is found as a native com- 
bination), is manufactured by subliming a mixture of one 
part of sulphur and eight parts of mercury. It consists of 
one equivalent of mercury and two equivalents of sulphur, and 
occurs in the form of heavy, brilliant, deep-red, crystalline 
masses, which are inodorous, tasteless, entirely volatilizable by 
heat, and insoluble in water and alcohol. It is not employed 
internally, but is used in the way of fumigation in venereal 
ulcers of the throat and nose ; '^^^ may be thrown on a red- 
hot iron and inhaled ; but the hla^h oxide is a better substance 
for mercurial fumigation. Cinnabar is used as a paint, under 
the name of vermilion. 

Unguentum Hydrargyri Nitratis — Ointment op 
Nitrate op Mercury. — ^The nitrate of mercury is employed 
only in the form of ointment. This preparation, known as 
citrine ointment, is made by dissolving mercury in nitric acid, 
and adding the mercurial solution to a melted inixture of 
neats-foot oil and lard. The chemical changes which result 
here are not precisely known; but a subnitrate of the deut- 
oxide of mercury is probably formed, with fatty acids and 
elaidin. Citrine ointment has a fine yellow colour, and unc- 
tuous consistence; but, if not very carefully made, it becomes 
greenish, hard, and friable. It is an excellent stimulant and 
a^lterative application, much employed in porrigo, psoriasis, 
crusta lactea, impetigo, psorophthalmia, and a wide range of 
ulcerated and eruptive affections. It is best to dilute it, at 
first, with lard. 
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A Solution of Pemitrate of Mercury, sometimes called 
Acid NitrcUe of Mercury , made by dissolving mercury in 
nitric acid, is employed as a caustic application in malignant 
ulcers. 

lODINIUH — IODINE. 

Iodine is an elementary non-metallic substance, found in 
the vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms of nature, — ^as 
marine plants, oysters, sponges, mineral springs, &c. It is 
chiefly manufactured from help (the impure soda obtained 
from the incineration of sea-weeds), in which it exists as an 
iodide of sodium. It occurs in crystalline scales, of a bluish- 
black colour and metallic lustre, of a strong, peculiar odour, 
and a hot, acrid taste. It is very volatile — evaporating even 
at common temperatures, is freely soluble in alcohol and 
ether, and but very slightly soluble in water. Its solubility in 
wat«r is very much increased by the addition of certain salts, 
as the iodide of potassium, chloride of sodium, &c. Iodine 
may be detected in the minutest quantity by starchy which 
produces with it a deep blue colour ; if in combination, the 
iodine must be first freed with a little nitric acid. Chloro- 
form has also been proposed as a test. 

Physiological Effects, — Iodine acts locally as an irritant ; 
when applied to the skin it stains it yellow, and causes itch- 
ing, redness, and desquamation ; and, when inhaled in the 
form of vapour, it excites cough and heat in the air-passages. 
Taken internally, in medicinal doses, it frequently produces 
a remedial alterative and resolvent effect, without any obvious 
disturbance of the functions. Usually, patients become thin 
under its use^ though sometimes its alterative action on 
the nutrition produQes embonpoint. If administered in too 
large doses, or to persons of irritable stomachs, it produces 
subacute gastro-enteritis ; and, when continued for a long 
time, it will produce gastro-enteric symptoms — ^headache, 
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giddiness, and other evidences o£.cerebro.8pinal disturbance- 
marasmus — sometimes discoloration of the skin — occasionally 
salivation — and frequently a wasting of the mammas and testi- 
cles. The influence of iodine on the secretions is uncertain, but 
it commonly stimulates them. In excessive doses, it may act 
as an irritant poison, and has even produced death ; but such 
a result is rare. Enormous quantities have been taken with 
very slight effects. The absorption of iodine is shown by its 
presence in the blood and various secretions. 

Medicinal Uses. — ^Iodine is a most valuable resolvent remedy, 
in chronic visceral and glandular enlargements, indurations, 
thickening of membranes, tumours, &c. It is chiefly employed 
in hronchocele and scrofula, but it is useful in every variety 
of chronic tumour and enlargement ; also as an alterative in 
secondary syphilis and other chronic affections ; and as an 
emmenagogue. Its vapour has been inhaled with benefit in 
chronic bronchitis and phthisis. It is a valuable topical 
remedy, and is applied in the form of tincture, with the 
greatest advantage, in the various cutaneous affections, lupus, 
erysipelas, rheumatism, gout, phlegmons, carbuncles, wounds, 
diseases of joints, poisoned parts, &c., &c. 

Administration, — Iodine is rarely exhibited alone, but 
usually in conjunction with iodide of potassium (see p. 247). 
To avoid gastric irritation, it is best given after a meal, par- 
ticularly when amylaceous substances have been taken, as it 
forms with them iodide of starch. Dose, gr. i-}, two or three 
times daily. Liquor lodinii Compositus — Compound Solvr- 
Hon of Iodine — (Iodine Jvi^ Iodide of potassium §iss; dis- 
tilled water Oj), is the usual preparation in which iodine is 
administered internally, — dose, six drops, three times a day, 
in sweetened water, and gradually increased. The tincture 
(Si to alcohol Oi), is of a deep-brown colour, and undergoes 
a gradual change, when kept long; water precipitates the 
iodine from it, and hence it is little employed internally, — 
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dose, gtt. X— XX, repeated and increased. ExtemaUy, it is exten- 
sively applied to erysipelatous and poisoned parts, chilblains, 
&c., &c. The ointment — unguentum iodinii — (made with 
iodine 9i, iodide of potassium gr. iv, water fTivi, and lard ^j), 
is employed as a local application in goitre, scrofulous tumefacr 
tions, &c. ) it does not k^ep well. Unguentum iodinii compost- 
turn (iodine ^ss, iodide of potassium 5J; alcohol f 5J; lard ^ij), 
is used for the same purposes as the preceding ; they both 
impart an orange colour to the skin. Iodine baths have been 
employed, with iodine and iodide of potassium dissolved in 
water, in a wooden bath-tub, in the proportion of iodine gr. 
iij, and iodide gr. vi, to a gallon of water. 

Iodine is employed in medicine, in various chemical com- 
binations. The iodides of iron, lead, and mercury have been 
noticed. The iodide of starch is highly recommended, — dose, 
a teaspoonful, three times a day, to be increased. The iodide 
of zinc is employed as a tonic and astringent. The iodide of 
sulphur, in the form of ointment, is used in various skin 
diseases. 

POTASSII lODIDUM — IODIDE Or POTASSIUM. 

This salt is prepared by treating an aqueous solution of 
potassa with iodine in slight excess. By this process, a mix- 
ture of iodide of potassium and iodate of potassa is obtained, 
and the iodate is afterwards deoxidized and converted into 
iodide by heat. Iodide of potassium consists of one equivalent 
of iodine and potassium, each. It occurs in semi-opaque, white, 
or transparent crystals, permanent in a dry air, rather deliques- 
cent in a moist one, of an acrid saline taste, sopewhat like that 
of common salt. It is readily soluble in water and alcohol, and 
its aqueous solution dissolves iodine, ioroiingiodureUed iodide 
of potassium. It is frequently adulterated with other salts. 

Effects and Uses, — ^The effects of iodide of potassium are 
analogous to those of iodine, but less energetic. LocaUy, it 
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acts as aB irritant, and, in large doses, sometimes occasions 
nausea, vomiting, heat of stomach, and purging; but it may 
be given in larger doses, and for a longer period, than iodine, 
without causing gastro-enterio derangement. It stimulates 
the secretions, particularly those from mucous membranes, 
and very often produces coryza. Its constitutional effects are 
powerfully alterative and resolvent, and it is employed in 
bronchocekf scrofiday secondary s^hilis, and other chronic 
diseases, particularly those accompanied with enlargements 
or indurations. It has been recommended in hydrocephalus. 
Administration. — Dose, gr. iij-xv, or even more, three 
times a day, in solution. An ointment (5^ to lard §i), is 
employed for the same purposes as iodine ointment, and does 
not discolour the skin ; it is, however, of feebler efficacy. 

Brominium — ^Bromine — ^is an elementary body, bearing 
close chemical and medicinal affinities to iodine. It is ob- 
tained from the bittern of salt springs (largely near Freeport, 
Pa.), in which it exists as a bromide of magnesium. It is a 
volatile, red liquid, of a caustic taste, and a strong, disa- 
greeable smell, sparingly soluble in water, more soluble in 
alcohol, and still more so in ether. Its effects on the system 
are very analogous to those of iodine, and it has been em- 
ployed as an alterative resolvent in bronchocele, scrofulous 
tumours, skin diseases, &c., particularly in cases in which 
iodine does not answer, or has lost its activity. It is exhi- 
bited in aqueotis sohuion (1 part to 40 parts of distilled water); 
dose, six drops, several times a day. Properly diluted, it is 
used as a wash for ulcers. In over-doses, bromine is an irri- 
tant poison, and has proved fatal ; ammonia is said to be an 
antidote. 

PoTAfisn Bromidum — ^Bromide of Potassium — a per- 
manent, colourless, anhydrous, crystalline salt, of a pungent, 
saline taste, very soluble in water, and slightly soluble in al- 
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cohol, — ^has been used as a substitute for iodide of potassium, 
in bronchocele, scrofula, secondary syphilis, &c. Dose, gr. 
iij-x, three times a day, in pill or solution. It is, however, 
slower in its action than the iodide, and more apt to disagree 
with the stomach. Bromides of iron and of mercury have 
been also employed. 

OLEUM MOBBHUA — COD-LIYEB OIL. 

This is a fixed oil, obtained from the liyeb of Gadus 
Morrhua, or the Common Cody — a well-known fish of the 
Northern Atlantic, — ^and probably, also, from the livers of 
several other species of Gadus. It is prepared by subjecting 
the livers to heat, either in boilers with water, or by means - 
of steam externally applied, and afterwards draining off the 
liquid portion, from which the oil separates on standing. It 
is said to b« sometimes procured also by expression. Three 
varieties are known, the white or pale-yeUowy the brownish- 
yeUow, and the dark-hrovm. They differ chiefly in the mode 
of preparation — ^the pale being prepared from fresh livers, the 
dark-brown &om those which are collected at sea and have 
undergone putrefactive decomposition, and the brownuh-yellow 
from those in which putrefaction has only partially com- 
menced. The pale oil is the purest ; the dark oil is the most 
offensive to the taste and smell, and the least acceptable to 
the stomach. 

Cod-liver oil is of the consistence of lamp-oii, and has a 
peculiar odour and taste, resembling that of shoe-leather, 
which is usually prepared in the United States with this oil. 
These sensible properties are probably the best test of the ge- 
nuineness of the oil, and it should be rejected if the smell 
and taste of shoe-leather are wanting, or if those of lamp-oil 
or fish-oil are very perceptible. The oil undergoes a gradual 
change from exposure t(^the air, and should therefore be kept 
in full and well-stoppered bottles. It contains a great variety 
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of chemical constituents, the most important of which nie/att^ 
acids, several hiliaiy principles, a peculiar browa sabstance 
called gaduin (which is not, howeyer, supposed to be the ac- 
tive ingredient), iodine, chlorine, and traces of bromine. 

Physiological Effects. — ^The prolonged use of cod-liver oil, in 
doses which allow it to be retained by the stomach, produces 
very marked beneficial effects in a wide range of chronic dis- 
eases, dependent on a vitiated condition of the functions of 
digestion, assimilation, and nutrition. Its modus medendi is 
not well understood; some therapeutistp believing it to act 
merely as a nutritive agent, valuable firom the readiness 
with which it is assimilated — others attributing its curative 
powers to the iodine and bromine, or other principles which 
it contains. Its efficiency cannot, however, be ascribed to its 
nutritive qualities, as other highly nutritious oleaginous sub- 
stances have no such curative powers. It appears to act, in 
some unknown way, as an alterative stimulant to the functions 
of assimilation and nutrition, rendering food more easily as- 
similable, and thus resisting the waste of the system occa- 
sioned by chronic diseases. The most striking feature, in its 
action on the economy, is increase of weight; and, usually, 
where it fuls to increase the weight, it is of little service. In 
large doses, cod-liver oil produces nausea and diarrhoea, and 
these effects occasionally follow the use of medicinal doses. 

Medicinal Uses. — Cod liver oil has long been known as a 
remedy in rheumatic diseases ; and within the last ten years, 
it has come into extensive use, as an alterative in tuberculous 
and scrofulous affections. In the treatment of phthisis pul- 
monalis, it is now looked upon, in Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States, as superior to any other agent, and as possessing 
an undoubted power of arresting the progress of both the 
general and local symptoms, in this disease. Relatively, it 
produces more marked effect in the l^t than in the previous 
stages of phthisis. Over the various forms of scrofula, it 
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exercises also a very decided control — particularly glandular 
enlargements, ulcers, diseases of the joints and spine, oph- 
thalmia, &c. In the various cutaneous affections, chronic 
rheumatism and gout, and the entire circle of chronic disor- 
ders, in which there is a tendency to marasmus, cod-liver oil 
is now employed. Its peculiar powers and merits require, 
however, to be more fully developed by time. — ^It is contrap 
indicated where there is a tendency to congestion or plethora, 
and its exhibition should be suspended (temporarily at least), 
in the treatment of phthisis, when intra-thoracio inflammation 
or hemoptysis is present. Its good effects are most conspi- 
cuous, in proportion to the youth of the patient. 

Administration.'^'Dosey a tablespoonful three or four times 
a day, to be gradually increased as the stomach will permit ; 
and it must be persevered with for a long time, before its 
good effects appear. It is best given in some aromatic water, 
or the froth of porter; and it may be rendered more accepta- 
ble to the stomach, by combination with one of the mineral 
acids. If it produce diarrhoea, astringents should be admi- 
nistered with it. It is used as a clyster, in cases of ascarides 
and lumbricoides ; and externally, in cutaneous affections and 
opacity of the cornea. 

AR8BNI0I PKJiPARATA — P RBPAK A TI ON 8 Of AB8BNI0. 

Metallic arsenic is inert, though, when swallowed, it may 
prove powerfully poisonous, by becoming oxidized and con- 
verted into arsenious acid. It is not used in medicine. 

AciDUM Arseniosum — Arsenious Acid, — sometimes 
called White Arsenic, Oxide of Arsenic, or Arsenic, — ^is obtained 
principally as a secondary product in the roasting of cobalt 
ores (the arseniurets of cobalt), in Saxony and Bohemia. It 
is afterwards purified by sublimation; and, when recently 
prepared, occurs in glassy, colourless, transparent masses, of 
a vitreous fracture, which gradually become white and opaque. 
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progressivelj from the surface inwards. It is sometimes kept 
in the shops in the form of a fine white powder ; but, in this 
state; it is liable to adulteration with chalk or sulphate of 
lime, and it should therefore be always purchased in masses. 
It is Yolatilizable by heat, has no smell, and little or no taste ; 
is soluble in water (completely so in boiling water, and more 
readily in either, when tran^>arent than opaque), and also in 
alcohol and oils. Its chemical composition is one equivalent 
of arsenic and three equivalents of oxygen. Anenic acid is 
composed of one equivalent of metal and five equivalents of 
oxygen. 

Tests. — ^Owing to the frequent use of arsenious acid as a 
poison, a knowledge of the means of detecting its presence is 
of great importance. In the solid state, it may be recognised 
in the first place by its volatility; secondly, when thrown on 
burning charcoal, it is deoxidized, and gives out the garlicky 
odour of metallic arsenic ; and, thirdly, if heated in a glass tube 
with charcoal or black flux, it sublimes and condenses in the 
form of a metallic crust. In aqueous solution, arsenious acid 
may be detected by the following reagents : sulphuretted Ay- 
drogen, which produces a lemon or stUphur-ydlow sulphuret of 
arsenic ; amm>oniacaI nitrate of silver, which produces a canary- 
yellow arsenite of silver; and ammoniacal sulphate o/ copper, 
which produces an ajfple or grass-green arsenite of copper. The 
sulphuret of arsenic may be reduced, and made to yield metal- 
lic arsenic, if heated with soda-flux or potash-flux. The most 
delicate test, however, of arsenious acid in solution is that of 
nascent hydrogen, termed Marsh's test. When the acid is sub- 
mitted to the action of nascent hydrogen (evolved by the 
action of sulphuric acid on zinc), it is deoxidized, and unites 
with the hydrogen to form arseniuretted hydrogen gas. This 
gas has a garlicky odour, and is recognised by its burning with 
a bluish-white flame, which deposits on a plate of glass or 
porcelain, held over the jet, a black spot or ring, surrounded 
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by a larger white ring of arsenions acid. Another test^ lately 
proposed, is that of Rdnsch, and consists in boiling a solution 
of the acid with muriatic acid and copper-foil or wire, when 
the latter acquires a whitish coating of metallic arsenic. When 
arsenious add is dissolved with liquid organic suhskmcesy it 
should first be separated from insoluble matters, by filtration, 
and the metallic arsenic may be then obtained by Reinseh't 
process ; and the liquid or subliming tests afterwards applied. 
If the poison be mixed with solid organic substances^ they 
should be cut up and boiled with water acidulated with 
muriatic acid, and the solution afterwards filtered, and again 
boiled, &c. 

Physiological Effects, — ^Arsenions acid acts locally as an 
escharotic, by destroying the vitality of the parts to which it is 
applied. Its effects, when it is taken internally, in medicinal 
doseSf are not, at first, very obvious. When continued for 
some time, it generally produces more or less heat and dry- 
ness of the throat and stomach, with nausea, increased secre- 
tion firom the bowels and kidneys, irritation of the conjunctiva, 
and a peculiar swelling of the face, termed oedema arseniccUis: 
after the lattet symptom appears, the medicine should be sus- 
pended. In too long-continued or too large medicinal doses, 
arsenious acid sometimes produces a sort of chronic poisoning, 
characterized by disorder of the digestive apparatus, conjunc- 
tivitis, cedema, salivation, a cutaneous eruption, loss of the hair 
and nails, paralysis, convulsions, and, if its use be persevered 
in, coma and delirium may result, terminating in death. In 
eoDcessive doses, arsenious acid is a violent poison, usually de- 
stroying life by gastro-enteritis, in from one to two or three 
days. When very large quantities are taken, it sometimes 
acts on the cerebro-spinal system, producing death by nar- 
cotism, in a few hours. Occasionally, gastro-enteric and 
cerebro-spinal symptoms both occur. A few grains of arse- 
nious acid may prove fatal. 

22 
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Dissections, in cases of poisoning from this agent, reveal 
redness (sometimes accompanied with extravasations of blood}, 
ulceration, softening, effusion of lymph, and even gangrene, in 
the alimentary canal. The blood is often fluid and dark- 
coloured. The absorption of arsenious acid into the system, 
after its administration, is shown by its presence in the blood, 
animal tissues, urine, &c. 

Antidotes and TrecUment in cases of Poisoning. — ^The eva- 
cuation of the contents of the stomach, by the stomach-pump 
or emetics, should be the first object in these cases. Demul- 
cent drinks are to be also freely given. The hydrateb per- 
oxide OF IRON should be administered, as soon as it can be 
procured, in the state of pulp or magma. It is prepared by 
the action of an alkaline solution on a sesquisalt of iron ; solu- 
tion of ammonia is directed, by the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, to be 
added to a solution of the terstdphate of the sesquioxide of iron 
(which is obtained by the action of sulphuric and nitric acids 
on the sulphate of the protoxide). The hydrated peroxide of 
iron is a soft, moist, reddish-brown magma, which acts as an 
antidote to arsenious acid, by forming with it an insoluble, inert 
Bubarseniate of protoxide of iron. The dose is about twelve 
times the supposed amount of poison taken, and it should be 
given in the fresh and pulpy state, as it gradually loses its 
antidotical virtues when kept. The suhcarhonate (sesqui- 
oxide) of iron also acts as an antidote, but is much less 
powerful than the pulpy hydrate. Light magnesia (which 
has not been too strongly calcined), and freshly-precipitated 
gd-atinovA magnesia, may be also used as antidotes. The 
after-treatment consists in the use of demulcents, opiates, 
local bloodletting, and, if necessary, stimulants. 

Medicinal Uses, — ^Arsenious acid is a very valuable alter- 
ative remedy, but it must be exhibited with caution. It is 
employed with the greatest success in the treatment oi perio- 
dical affections J as intermittent fevers^ especially such as have 
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resisted the use of bark, or frequently re-appeared ; in chronic 
cutaneous affectionsy particularly the scaly diseases (lepra, pso- 
riasis, and pityriasis) ; also in certain affections of the nervous 
system, chorea in particular, over which it exercises a marked 
control; and in the tertiary forms of syphilis. As an extenMil 
application^ arsenious acid has been applied to indolent sinuses, 
lupus, onychia maligna, &c., either pure or mixed with several 
parts of sulphur ; its use is, however, attended with danger 
of constitutional effects. It is an ingredient of various em- 
pirical compounds, employed in the treatment of cancer. 

Administration, — ^Dose, gr. -^V ^ gr. yj, in pills with bread- 
crumb, three times a day, to be reduced when conjunctivitis 
appears, and suspended after the establishment of the oedema 
arsenicalis; and, after being taken a fortnight, it should al- 
ways be intermitted for a day or two. . It is less apt to occa- 
sion gastric irritability, when given immediately after a meal. 
The usual and safer form of exhibiting this remedy, is that 
of solution with potash, in the 

Liquor PoTAss^as Arsenitis — Solution of Arsenite of 
PoTASSA, or Fowler^ s Solution, — This is prepared by boiling 
arsenious acid with a solution of carbonate of potassa — spirit 
of lavender being added to the solution when cold. It is a 
transparent liquid, of an alkaline reaction, and has the colour, 
taste, and smell of spirit of lavender. It is decomposed by the 
reagents which act upon arsenic, and is incompatible with 
infusions and decoctions of cinchona. Its effects and uses are 
analogous to those of arsenious acid, though some practitioners 
have denied their therapeutic identity. The antidote is the 
subacetate of the sesquioxide of iron, which renders inert all 
the salts of the acids of arsenic. Dose, gtt. v to gtt. x, three 
times a day. Each fluidrachm contains half a grain of arse- 
nious acid. A solution of arsenite of soda has also been 
employed. 

Arsenici Iodidum — Iodide of Arsenic, — made by rub- 
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bing iodine and arsenic together, is a teriodide, consisting of 
one eq. of arsenic and three eq. of iodine. It is an orange- 
red, crystalline, volatilizable solid, wholly soluble in water, 
and has been used both intemaU^ and externaUy in skin dis- 
eases. Dose, gr. i, three times a day; tor external use, gr. 
i^ to lard §i. 

Liquor Arsenici et Hydrargybi Iodidi — Solution op 
Iodide of Arsenic and Mercury. — ^This solution, known as 
DoMTuan's Solutioriy is prepared by boiling equal weights of 
iodide, of arsenic and red iodide of mercury in distilled water 
It is considered by some chemists to be merely an aqueous 
solution of the two iodides ; by others, a solution of hydrio- 
dates of the oxides of the two metals. It has a pale-yellow 
colour, a slightly styptic taste, and is incompatible with the 
salts of morphia. 

Effects and Uses, — ^This is a highly valuable alterative 
preparation, in the various forms of papular and scaly cutane- 
ous affections. It was introduced by Mr. Donovan, of Dublin, 
in 1839, and has been a good deal employed in the United 
States. Doscy gtt. v to gtt. xx or more, three times a day. 

AMMONIJB MUaiAB — HUBIATB Of AMMONIA. 

This salt, commonly termed sal ammonmcy is obtained from 
the ga^Uquor of coal gas-works, and also in the preparation 
of animal charcoal from bones. It is brought in the crude 
state from Calcutta to England, where it is refined and ex- 
ported. It occurs in white, translucent, tough, fibrous, hemi- 
spherical, convex-concave cakes, about two inches thick, difficult 
to powder, inodorous, of a pungent, saline taste, slightly de- 
liquescent, very soluble in water, and less so in alcohol. It 
consists of one eq. of muriatic acid and one of ammonia, and 
is considered by some chemists to be a chloride of ammonium. 

Effects and Uses.-^The local action of muriate of ammonia 
is that of an irritant. In large doses it purges. In small 
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doses, after absorption, it proves a powerful resolvent altera- 
tive, with a slight sedative action on the vascular system, and 
an increased flow of the secretions generally. It is not much 
employed in Great Britain or the United States, but it is 
extensively used in Germany — as a refrigerant sedative in 
mild fevers attended with stoppage gi the secretions — as a 
resolvent in organic enlargements — in amenorrhoea — ^and in 
catarrhs, urethritis, &c. Dose, gr. v-xxx, every two or 
three hours, in powder or mucilaginous solution. Externally ^ 
it is used in solution (immediately upon being dissolved), as 
a refrigerant lotion, and also as a diseutient. 

ORDER ni. — ^ANTACIDS. 

Antacids are medicinal agents, employed to neutralize 
acids in the primaa viaa and secretions. The alkalies and 
alkaline earths, and their carbonates, are the substances in- 
cluded in this division. The alkalies, in the concentrated 
state, destroy organization and act as corrosive poisons; 
they are administered internally, only in a state of extreme 
dilution. The alkaline carbonates produce a less intense 
chemical action on the tissues than the alkalies; and the 
bicarbonates are less active than the monocarbonates. The 
alkaline earths, particularly magnesia, are less energetic 
in their local action than the alkalies proper ; and their car- 
bonates manifest little or no chemical influence over the 
tissues. 

When swallowed in a state of dilution, the alkaline prepa- 
rations combine with the free acids which they encounter in 
the stomach. The salts which are thus formed, unless car- 
ried off" by the bowels, are absorbed into the blood, and are 
thrown out by the secretions, especially by the kidneys. 
While in the stomach, besides neutralizing acids, the alkalies 
also promote the digestion and absorption of fatty substances, 
by forming with them an emulsion. After absorption, they 
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exert a liquefacient action on the blood, and render the arinc 
alkaline. Their long-continued use disorders the fdnctions 
of digestion and nutrition, produces a chronic deterioration 
of the blood, and sets up a cachectic condition somewhat 
analogous to scurvy. 

In the concentrated form, the alkalies are employed as 
escharoiics. The yarious'alkaline preparations are administered 
tntemalfyf in the diluted form : — 1. As antacids, in dyspepsia, 
accompanied with excess of acid in the primse vise — and they 
are probably also of advantage, in dyspeptic cases, by promoting 
the digestion of fatty matters. The neutralization of acid, in 
dyspepsia, by the alkali^ie preparations, is chiefly palliative ; 
although their continued use often diminishes temporarily the 
tendency to acid secretion. The vegetable tonics are frequently 
combined with antacids, very advantageously, in the treatment 
of dyspepsia. 2. As antidotes, in cases of poisoning from acids. 
3. As antilithicsy to neutralize lithic acid, when it is sepa- 
rated in undue quantity by the urine ; and, also, as lithon- 
tripttcs, or solvents of calculi, especially lithates. They are 
improper when there is a tendency to the deposition of phos- 
phates. 4. To relieve irritability of the urinary organs — cu- 
taneous irritation — ^uterine irritation — pruritus ani, &c. — 
when these conditions of irritability are dependent, as is often 
the case, on excess of acid in the system. 5. As diuretics (see 
p. 201). 6. As antiplastics and resolvents, in inflammation. 
The antacid preparations should be administered in a 
state of large dilution, with a view to facilitate their absorp- 
tion, and to prevent an irritant and purgative action on the 
bowels. 

POTASSiB PK^PARATA — PKEPABATIONS OF P0TA88A. 

The preparations of potassa, employed as antacids, are the 
Solution of Potassa, Carbonate of Potassa, and Bicarhanate 
of Potassa. Besides their antacid, antiplastic, and diuretic 
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uses, the salts of potassa have been administered therapeu- 
tically in the treatment of dcwrvy. This employment of them 
is based upon the opinion^ that scnryy is the result of a defi- 
ciency of potash in the food ; and that by the exhibition of 
some saline preparation of these alkalies, the necessary ali- 
mentary ingredient is restored. 

Liquor PoTAss-as — Solution of Potassa, — ^is prepared 
by the action of lime on a solution of carbonate of potassa ; 
the lime abstracts carbonic acid from the carbonate, and pre- 
cipitates as carbonate of lime, leaving the free potassa in solu- 
tion. Solution of potassa is a limpid, colourless liquid, with- 
out smell, of an acrid, caustic taste, and an alkaline reaction. 

Effects and Uses, — ^The antacid, diuretic, antilithic, and re- 
solvent properties and indications of this preparation have 
been described above. It is more irritant to the stomach 
than the carbonates of potassa, and is therefore less eligible 
for protracted use. In excessive quantity, it may act as an 
irritant and corrosive poison ; oils and vegetable acids should 
be administered as antidotes. Dose, gtt. x-xx, largely diluted 
with sweetened water or mucilage. Externality it is used, in 
a diluted state, as a stimulant lotion. 

POTASSiB CaRBONAS — CARBONATE OP POTASSA. This 

salt, as usually kept in the shops, is prepared by the purifica- 
tion of the impure carbonate of potassa, known as pearlashy 
which is obtained from wood-ashes, by lixiviation. Carbo- 
nate of potassa occurs in the form of a white, coarse, granular 
powder, of a nauseous, alkaline taste, and an alkaline reaction, 
— ^very soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol. It is very 
deliquescent, forming, if long exposed to the air, an oily 
liquid with the water which it attracts. It consists of one 
equivalent of carbonic acid and one of potassa. Acids, 
acidulous salts, and many other substances, are incompatible 
with it. It is employed as an antacid, diuretic, antilithic, 
&c., in the dose of gr. x-xx, in some sweetened, aromatic 
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water. In large quantities, it acts as a corrosive poison, for 
which oils and vegetable acids are the antidotes. 

As the purified pearlash of the shops is always more or less 
impure, a better salt, for internal use, is 

Potass^ Carbonas Pueus — Pure Carbonate of Po- 
TASSA, — commonly called Salt of Tartavy from its having 
been formerly obtained from cream of tartar. It is now 
made by calcining bicarbonate of potassa, which is thus 
deprived of its water of crystallization and an equivalent of 
carbonic acid, and is reduced to the state of carbonate. It 
differs from purified pearlash only in containing no impu- 
rities. 

Liquor Potassas Carbonatis — Solution of Carbonate of 
Potassa (Ibj to distilled water f §xij), is a convenient form for 
the administration of the salt. Dose, itj^x to f5j, diluted. 

POTASS-ffi BiCARBONAS — BICARBONATE OF POTASSA, — la 

made by passing carbonic acid through an aqueous solution 
of carbonate of potassa, till it is fully saturated. By filtration 
and evaporation, it is obtained in transparent, colourless crys- 
tals, having the shape of irregular eight-sided prisms with 
two-sided summits. They are inodorous, of a slight alkaline 
taste, permanent in the air, soluble in water, and insoluble in 
alcohol. The effects and uses of this salt are the same as 
those of the carbonate, but it is pleasanter in taste and less 
irritant to the stomach. Dose, 9 i to 51* 

SODiB CABBONATES — 0ABB0NATE8 OF SODA. 

The only preparations of soda, employed as antacids, are 
the carbonates. There are three sources of carbonated soda, 
viz. : native soda, the ashes of marine plants, and sulphate 
of soda. The native carbonate (called natron)^ is found 
in Egypt, Hungary, and other countries. Impure soda, 
obtained from the ashes of marine plants, is termed barilla 
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or help^ — ^barilla, -when it is derived from pbenogamous 
plants growing near the sea, and kelp, when procured 
from cryptogamic plants growing in the sea. Carbonate of 
soda is now, however, chiefly made by artificial means, from 
sulphate of soda — which is obtained in part from the manu- 
facturers of chlorinated lime, but principally by the action of 
sulphuric acid on chloride of sodium. The sulphate of soda 
is fused with ground limestone and coal, and forms a black 
mass called British hariUay which consists of a mixture of 
oxysulphuret of calcium, caustic lime, and coaly matter, with 
carbonate of soda. It is afterwards purified by lixiviation, 
calcination, and other processes. 

SoDiE Oarbonas — Carbonate op Soda, — crystallizes in 
large, oblique, rhombic prisms, which are transparent, very 
efflorescent, of an alkaline, disagreeable taste, soluble in water, 
but insoluble in alcohol. When heated, they undergo the 
watery fusion, and part with their water of crystallization, 
which is entirely expelled at a red heat. The chemical com- 
position of the salt is one equivalent of carbonic acid and one 
of soda ; and perfect crystals have ten equivalents of water of 
crystallization. It is apt to contain sulphate of soda and 
common salt as impurities. Acids, acidulous salts, lime-water, 
earthy and metallic salts, &c., are incompatible with carbonate 
of soda. 

Effects and Uses. — Carbonate of soda is less irritant, and 
has a milder and more agreeable taste, than carbonate of 
potash. Its efiects are otherwise similar, and it is adminis- 
tered in the same cases. In over-doses, it is a corrosive poison, 
for which oils and acids are the antidotes. Dose, gr. x to 
5ss, in powder, or dissolved in some bitter infusion. Owing 
to the variable quantity of water of crystallization which it 
contains, as kept in the shops, it is best given in the dried 
state. 

SoDiE Carbon AS Exbiooatvb — Dried Carbonate of 
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Soda. — This salt is deprived of its water of crystallization by 
heat, and occurs in the form of a white powder. Dose, gr. 
v-xY, in pill, made with soap and aromatics. 

Sqd^ Bioarbonas — Bicarbonate of Soda, — is prepared 
bj saturating the carbonate with carbonic acid. In the pro- 
cess followed in this country, the water contained in the car- 
bonate, which is liberated during the progress of its satura- 
tion, is drained off. Thus obtained, the crystals have the 
form of the carbonate, but are opaque and porous. They 
usually occur in granular masses, of a snow-white colour, 
which are found in the shops in the form of powder. It is a 
permanent salt, of a slightly alkaline taste, and consists of 
two eq. of carbonic acid, one of soda, and one of water. By 
exposure to heat, it gradually parts with its carbonic acid, 
and at a red heat is converted into the anhydrous carbonate. 

The effects and ttses of this salt are the same as those of the 
carbonate, but it is less irritant and of a more agreeable taste. 
When administered as an antilithic, it is said to be less liable 
than the carbonate to induce phosphatic deposits. It has 
been used as a liquefacient, in infantile croup, in the dose of 
gr. i, every five minutes, to promote the expulsion of false 
membrane. Dose for an adult, gr. x to 5sb, which may be 
pleasantly taken in carbonic acid water, or made into lozenges 
with sugar and mucilage of tragacanth. Soda Powders con- 
sist of tartaric acid (gr. xxv) in one paper, and bicarbonate 
of soda (gr. xxx) in another. They are dissolved in separate 
portions of water, to the amount of half a pint in all, and, 
when mixed, form a pleasant effervescing draught. Bicarbo- 
nate of soda is an ingredient also of Seidlitz Powders (see p. 
178). 

AMMONIJS PBiBPABATA — PB EP AB A TION 8 OF AMMONIA. 

The preparations of ammonia (previously noticed under 
the head of StimxdantSj p. 134), are administered as antacids^ 
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in cases in which a stimulant action is not objectionable. 
Spiritus AmTiionise Aromaticus — (Aromatic Spirit of Ammo- 
nia^, is the preparation usually employed, and is an excellent 
antacid carminative in heartburn, attended with flatulence, 
nausea with syncope, &c. — ^Bose, gtt. xxx-fjj. 

MAONBSI^ PB^PABATA — PBEPABATIONS OF HAGNBSIA. 

Magnesia (p. 173), and its Carbonate (p. 174), are em- 
ployed as antacids in dyspepsia, sick>headache, gravel, &c., 
particularly where a laxative effect is also desirable. Dose, 
gr. X— XXX. 

CALCIS PBiBPABATA — PBEPABATIONS OF LIME. 

The preparations of lime, employed as antacids, are Lintel 
water, Precipitated Carbonate of Limey Prepared ChalJ^y and 
Prepared Oi/ster-shelL They are very useful in cases of 
acidity or irritability of the stomach, but their action on the 
bowels is the reverse of that of magnesia, and hence they can 
hardly be administered where there is a tendency to constipa- 
tion. They are also much employed in diarrhoea, and occa- 
sionally as alterative resolvents in glandular enlargements, 
and as antispasmodics in nervous disorders. 

Liquor Galois — Lime-Water — sometimes called Aqua 
Calcis, is a saturated solution of lime (§iv) in distilled, river, 
or rain water (cong. j). It is a colourless, inodorous liquid, 
of a disagreeable alkaline taste. By exposure to the air, it 
gradually absorbs carbonic acid, with the formation of inso- 
luble carbonate of lime. It should therefore be kept in full, 
well-stoppered bottles, or they should contain some undis- 
solved lime. 

JEffects and Uses. — Lime-water combines antacid and astrin- 
gent properties, and is applicable to all the cases in which ant- 
acids are proper, where an astringent effect on the bowels is 
not objectionable. It is an excellent remedy in gastric irri- 
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from prepared chalk, in containing animal matter united with 
the carbonate of lime, and is thought lo be more acceptable 
to a delicate stomach. Dose, gr. x-xzz. 

CLASS lY. — TOPICAL MEDICINES. 

0RD£R I. — ^IRRITANTS. 

Irritants are medicines which are employed to produce ir- 
ritation or inflammation of the parts to which the j are applied. 
Thej may be subdivided into Eubeeacients, Epispastics, 
SuppuBANTS, and Esgharotios. Rubefacients are used 
merely to produce redness of the skin. EpispasticSj or vesi- 
cants, cause the exhalation of a serous fluid under the cuticle. 
Suppurants produce a crop of pustules. Escharotics have a 
chemical action on the tissues with which they are placed in 
contact, and decompose or destroy them. 

RUBEFACIENTS. 

Rubefacients are employed to remove congestion and inflam- 
mation, to rouse the capillary system in cases of local torpor, 
to relieve pain and spasm, and as stimulants to the general 
system, in coma, syncope, asphyxia, &c. They are adapted to 
cases in which a sudden and powerful but transient action is 
called for ; but they may also be employed, where a slight 
and long-continued action is desired. In removing conges- 
tion and inflammation, rubefacients act by revulsion; they 
are chiefly useful in the forming stages or in light grades of 
inflammation. They are very serviceable local anodynes, 
when applied to painful parts — acting by a svhstitutive influ- 
ence. As general stimulants, their efficacy in rousing the 
system depends partly on their action on the capillary circu- 
lation, and partly on the pain which they produce. They 
are most valuable in the coma or asphyxia resulting from 
poisons, drowning, &o., and are inferior to blisters in the cere- 

28 
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bral oppression, which oooors in fevers, inflammations of the 
brain, &c. 

Rabefacients are usually applied till pain and redness 
supervene. K kept too long on the skin, many of them 
will produce vesication and even gangrene; and, in cases 
of coma, particular caution is required, as the patient may 
not feel them till dangerous inflammation has occurred. 

SIN APIS — MUSTABD. 

MtJSTARD Seeds are obtained from two varieties of Sinapis, 
S. nigra, or Black Mustard, and S. alba, or White Mustard 
(^Nat Ord. Brassicacea^), small annual European plants, 
cultivated in our gardens. S. nigra has become naturalized 
in some parts of the United States. Black mustard seeds are 
small, globular, of a deep-brown colour externally, and in- 
ternally yellow. They are inodorous, except in powder; 
and, when rubbed with water, exhale a very strong, pungent 
smell. Their taste is bitterish, hot, and pungent. WhUe 
mustard seeds are larger, yellowish externally, and of a less 
pungent taste, owing to the presence of a mucilaginous sub- 
stance in their skin. The potoder of both varieties (commonly 
called JUmr of mustard), is yellow, and is often adulterated 
with coloured wheaten flour. Both varieties yield their vir- 
tues wholly to water, and very slightly to alcohol. 

Chemica I Constituents. — Mustard seeds yield, upon pressure, 
a fixed oil. From the hla^ck seeds a very pungent vokMeoil, 
containing sulphur, is afterwards obtained by distillation: 
it does not prc'-exist in the seeds, but is the result of the auction 
of water upon a peculiar principle called sinapisin. It is 
colourless or pale-yellow, rather heavier than water, of a very 
pungent odour, and an acrid, burning taste, and is the princi- 
ple to which the black seeds owe their activity. From the 
white seeds no volatile oil is obtained; but, when treated 
with water, they yield an a^^rid fixed principle, which is analo- 
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gou8 in properties to the volatile oil of the black seeds. 
It is the result of the reaction of water upon svlpho-sinapisiny 
a peculiar ingredient of the white seeds. The development 
of the volatile oil in the black seeds^ and of the acrid fixed 
principle in the white seeds^ is supposed to depend upon the 
presence of an albuminous constituent, called myrosyne^ which 
acts the part of a ferment in determining a reaction between 
water and the peculiar principles of the seeds. Myrosjne is 
rendered inert by heat, alcohol, and the acids; iind water 
of the ordinary temperature is therefore the proper men- 
struum of mustard. 

Effects and Uses. — Mustard is an acrid stimulant. In 
small quantities, it is stomachic ; in larger doses, it proves 
emetic ; and, in excessive doses, it will produce gastro-enterio 
inflammation. When applied to the skin, it is a rapid and 
powerful local excitant, speedily producing redness and pain, 
and, if long continued, it will develop vesication, ulceration, 
and even sphacelus. Mustard seeds have been used as a laxa- 
tive in dyspepsia. When employed internally , however, it is 
chiefly as an emetic, in cases of torpor of the stomach, particu- 
larly after narcotic poisoning ; and, by its stimulant action, 
mustard often rouses the gastric susceptibility when other 
emetics fail. Dose^ as an emetic, from a large teaspoonfiil to 
a tablespoonful of the bruised seeds or powder. Its use in 
smaller quantity, as a condiment and stimulant of the diges- 
tive organs, is well known. In the form of whey (^ss boiled 
in milk Oi), it is given as a diuretic in dropsy. The most 
general use of mustard is, however, as a cutaneous stimulant, 
in the form of cataplasm (termed a sinapism). This is made 
by mixing flour of mustard with a sufficient quantity of tepid 
water to give it proper consistence ; and it may be diluted 
with wheat or rye flour, if a weaker effect is desired. Sina- 
pisms are used, when a speedy and powerful rubefacient effect 
is required : they should be kept on till pain and redness are 
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produced, usually from a quarter of an hour to an hour, 
and, in cases of insensibility, their e£fects should be carefully 
watched. They are applied spread on linen, and oovered 
with gauase, to prevent adhesion to the skin. 

CAPSICUM. 

Capsicum has been previously noticed as an aromaiic stimu- 
lant (p. 136). It is a powerful rubefacient, useful in rheuma- 
tism, low fevers, &c., and is applied in the form of cataplasm, 
or as a lotion, mixed with heated spirit. 

OLEUM TSBEBINTHINJS — OIL OF TURPENTINE. 

The oil of turpentine (see pp. 141, 218), is a speedy and 
efficacious rubefacient, and sometimes produces a vesicular 
eruption. It is employed in low forms of disease, attended 
with coldness of the surface ; as a counter-irritant in inflam- 
mation ; and as a stimulating liniment in rheumatic and para- 
lytic cases. It is often diluted with olive oil. 

LINIMENTUM AMMONIJI — LINIMENT OF AMMONIA. 

This preparation, called also volatile Unimentj consists of 
one part of Solution of Ammonia (see p. 134), and two parts 
of olive oil. It is an excellent application, as a counter-irri- 
tant, in affections of the throat and chest, &c. 

PIX BUBOUNDICA — BUBQUNDY PITCH. 

This is the prepared concrete juice of Abies eaxelsa, or 
Norway Spruce (^Nat Ord, Pinaceae), a lofty evergreen tree 
of Europe and Northern Asia. Abies picea, or the Euro- 
pean Silver Fir, is said to be also a source of the drug. It is 
obtained by stripping off the bark and detaching the flakes 
of resinous matter which form upon the surface of the wound; 
they are afterwards melted in boiling water and strained. 
Burgundy pitch is principally collected in France, and derives 
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its name from Burgundy, in that kingdom. As it is imported 
into the United States, it is generally re-melted and strained, 
to free it from impurities; and, as found in the shops, it is a 
hard, brittle, opaque substance, of a yellowish or brownish- 
yellow colour, and a weak terebinthinate taste and smell; 
when applied to the body, it softens and becomes adhesive. 
It contains two resins, and a much smaller proportion of vo- 
latile oil than turpentine. 

A spurious Burgundy pitch is made by melting together 
pitch, resin, and turpentine, and agitating the mixture with 
water. x 

Effects and Uses. — ^This is a gentle rubefacient, producing 
a slight degree of inflammation and serous e£fusion, without 
separating the cuticle. It occasionally produces a papillary or 
vesicular eruption; and sometimes, though rarely, occasions 
painful vesication and even ulceration. It is applied, in the 
form of plaster, to the chest in chronic pulmonary disorders, 
to the loins in lumbago, to the joints in chronic articular affec- 
tions, and for the relief of local rheumatic pains in other parts. 

Emplastrum Picis Burgundicse — Burgundy Pitch Flattery 
— consists of twelve parts of Burgundy pitch, melted with one 
part of yellow wax, which is used to give consistence to the 
pitch. Emplastrum Picis cum Cantharide — Plaster of Pitch 
with Spanish Flies, — consists of seven parts of Burgundy 
pitch, melted with one part of cerate of Spanish flies ; this is 
commonly called the warming plaster, and is a more active 
rubefacient than Burgundy pitch, though it does not usually 
blister. The Compov/nd Galbanum Plaster and Opium 
Plaster both contain Burgundy pitch. 

FIX 0ANADBNSI8 — CANADA PITCH. 

This is the prepared concrete juice of Abies Canadensis, 
or Hemlock Spruce (^Nat. Ord. Pinaceae), a very lofty ever- 
green tree of Canada and the northern parts of the United 

23* 
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States. The pitch (sometimes called hemlock pitch), is a spon- 
taneous exudation on the old trees. The portions of bark 
upon which it hardens are stripped from the tree and boiled^ 
and the melted pitch is skimmed from the surface of the 
water. It undergoes a farther purification in the shops, by 
melting and straining, and is found in hard, brittle, opaque 
masses, of a dark yellowish-brown colour, a weak, peculiar 
odour, and scarcely any taste. It is more readily softened by 
heat than Burgundy pitch, and is therefore sometimes a less 
convenient application. Its constituents are resin, and a 
minute portion of volatile oil, called oil of hemlock. Its 
effects and uses are the same as those of Burgundy pitch. 

Many other dcrid substances are occasionally employed as 
rubefacients. GiNOER (see p. 142), Black Pepper (see p. 
137), and Garlio (see p. 216), are particularly deserving of 
mention. 

EPISPASTICS. 

Epispastics, called also vesicants and blisters, are medicines 
which, when applied to the skin, produce inflammation, ac- 
companied by e£fusion of serum beneath the cuticle. Many 
of the rubefacients will blister, if kept on the skin a sufficient 
length of time ; and, on the other hand, the action of vesi- 
cants may be made not to extend beyond rubefaction. The 
inflammation of the skin, caused by vesicants, is erysipelatous 
in its character, and may result in suppuration and even 
sloughing or gangrene. In inflammations of the dermoid 
tissues, as rubeola and scarlatina^— in typhus under certain 
circumstances — ^and in extreme infancy, — vesicants often pro- 
duce fatal consequences. 

This class of agents is employed : — 1. As derivatives or re- 
vdlents, for the relief of internal inflammations. By deter- 
mining the circulating fluid and the nervous energy to the 
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seat of their action, vesicants exert a powerful inflaence in 
the cure of distant inflammation. They are objectionable in 
the early stages of acute inflammation, before febrile action 
has been subdued, as they may excite the vascular system, 
and thus increase the inflammation of the a£fected organ. As 
regards the proper situation for applying vesicants, different 
theoretical opinions have been advanced ; but experience has 
shown that, for the relief of internal inflammation, they can- 
not be applied too near the affected organ. 2. To substitute 
a healthy therapeutic inflammatory action, which subsides 
spontaneously, for a morbid action existing in the part to 
which they are applied. In this way vesicants are used for 
the cure of various cutaneous eruptions. 3. To relive pain, 
which they do partly by a derivative, and partly by a substi- 
tutive influence. 4. To break up morbid associations, by the 
powerful impression which they make on the nervous systeip, 
as in the cure of intermittent fever, spasmodic diseases, &c. 
5. To stimulate the absorbing or secreting vessels of parts 
contiguous to the seat of their application ; in this way, they 
are useful in promoting the absorption of dropsical effusions, 
in the treatment of un-united fracture, &c. 6. As general 
stimulants, in typhoid diseases, coma, syncope, &c. 7. As local 
stimulants in threatened gangrene, paralysis, &c. 8. As 
evacuants, chiefly for the purpose of local depletion. 9. To 
prepare a surface for the endermic application of medicines. 

CANTHABIS — SPANISH FLIES. 

Cantharis vesicatoria, or the Spanish Fly, is an insect from 
six to ten lines in length, by two or three in breadth, of a beau- 
tiful, shining, golden-green colour. It is found most abundantly 
in Spain, Italy, and the South of France, but occurs in all the 
temperate parts of Europe, and in Western Asia. The Spanish 
flies swarm on certain trees and shrubs, and may be detected 
at a considerable distance by their strong, fetid odour, which 
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tabilitj^ attended with nausea and yomiting, and may be given 
mixed with an equal part of milk, which disguises its unplea- 
sant taste. A diet of milk and lime-water is very useful in 
dyspepsia, accompanied with vomiting of food. Lime-water 
is employed also in diarrhoea, after inflammation has been 
subdued, in diabetes, and as an alterative resolvent in glan- 
dular affections. Externally, it is used as a wash in tinea 
capitis, prurigo, scabies, &c., as an application to foul ulcers, 
and as an injection in leucorrhoea and gleet. Dose, inter- 
nally, f Jss to f §iij— iv, several times a day; for children f 5i. 
Linimentum GaZcis (equal parts of lime-water and flaxseed 
oil), is an excellent liniment in burns and scalds. 

Calcis Carbonas Pr^ecipitatus — ^Precipitated Car- 
bonate OF Lime, — ^is made by mixing boiling solutions of 
chloride of calcium and carbonate of soda. It is a fine white 
powder, insoluble in water, and free from grittiness, but pos- 
sessing no superiority OYtx prepared chalk, 

Greta Preparata — Prepared Chalk — is made from 
chalk or whiting, by levigation and elutriation. It occurs in 
little white conical loaves, which are tasteless, odourless, in- 
soluble in water, but more soluble in carbonic acid water. It 
consists of one eq. of carbonic acid and one of lime. Its effects 
are those of an absorbent, antacid, and desiccant astringent. 
It is med in dyspepsia and gout, attended with an excess of 
acid in the system; also in diarrhoea; and, as it forms soluble 
salts of lime with the acids of the stomach, its employment 
has been suggested in rachitis. Dose, gr. x-xxx, in powder, 
or suspended in water with gum and sugar. Mistura Cretss 
(^Ohalk Mixture), consists of chalk (Sss), rubbed up with 
sugar and gum arable (each 5ij); &ud water and cinnamon 
water (each fjiv) — dose, fjss, repeated. Laudanum and 
tincture of kino or of catechu are often added to this mixture, 
in the treatment of diarrhoea. 

Testa Preparata — Prepared OYSTER-SHELir-Hliffers 
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ffom prepared chalk, in containing animal matter united with 
the carbonate of lime, and is thought to be more acceptable 
to a delicate stomach. Dose, gr. x~xzx. 

GLASS IV. — TOPICAL MEDICINES. 
ORDER I. — ^IRRITANTS. 

Irritants are medicines which are employed to produce ir- 
ritation or inflammation of the parts to which they are applied. 
They may be subdivided into Rubefacients, Epispastigs, 
SuppuRANTS, and Eschabotics. Rubefacients are used 
merely to produce redness of the skin. EpispasticSy or vesi- 
cants, cause the exhalation of a serous fluid under the cuticle. 
Suppurants produce a crop of pustules. Escharotics have a 
chemical action on the tissues with which they are placed in 
contact, and decompose or destroy them. 

rubefacients. 

Eubefacients are employed to remove congestion and inflam- 
mation, to rouse the capillary system in cases of local torpor, 
to relieve pain and spasm, and as stimulants to the general 
system, in coma, syncope, asphyxia, &c. They are adapted to 
cases in which a sudden and powerful but transient action is 
called for ; but they may also be employed, where a slight 
and long-continued action is desired. In removing conges- 
tion and inflammation, rubefacients act by revulsion; they 
are chiefly useful in the forming stages or in light grades of 
inflammation. They are very serviceable local anodynes, 
when applied to painful parts — acting by a svhstitutive influ- 
ence. As general stimulants, their efficacy in rousing the 
system depends partly on their action on the capillary circu- 
lation, and partly on the pain which they produce. They 
are most valuable in the coma or asphyxia resulting from 

poisons, drowning, &c., and are inferior to blisters in the cere- 

28 
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bnd oppressioDy which oocms in feren, inflammations of the 
brain, &c. 

Rabefacients are nsnall j applied till pain and redness 
snpervene. If kept too long on the skin, many of them 
will produce vesication and eyen gangrene; and, in cases 
of coma, particnlar caution is required, as the patient may 
not feel them till dangerous inflammation has occurred. 

819 API 8 — MUSTABD. 

MusTAKD Seeds are obtained from two varieties of Sinapis, 
S. nigra, or Black Mustard, and S. alba, or White Mustard 
(Ndt. Ord. Brassicaceae), small annual European plants, 
cultivated in our gardens. S. nigra has become naturalized 
in some parts of the United States. Black mustard seeds are 
small, globular, of a deep-brown colour externally, and in- 
ternally yellow. They are inodorous, except in powder; 
and, when rubbed with water, exhale a very strong, pungent 
smell. Their taste is bitterish, hot, and pungent. White 
mustard seeds are larger, yellowish externally, and of a less 
pungent taste, owing to the presence of a mucilaginous sub- 
stance in their skin. The powder oi both varieties (commonly 
called Jhur of mustard), is yellow, and is often adulterated 
with coloured wheaten flour. Both varieties yield their vir- 
tues wholly to water, and very slightly to alcohol. 

Chemical Constituents. — ^Mustard seeds yield, upon pressure, 
a fixed oil. From the hkick seeds a very pungent volatile oil, 
containing sulphur, is afterwards obtained by distillation: 
it does not pre-exist in the seeds, hut is the result of the action 
of water upon a pecidiar principle called sinapisin. It is 
colourless or pale-yellow, rather heavier than water, of a very 
pungent odour, and an acrid, burning taste, and is the princi- 
ple to which the black seeds owe their activity. From the 
white seeds no volatile oil is obtained; but, when treated 
with water, they yield an acrid Jixed principle, which is analo- 
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gous in properties to the volatile oil of the black seeds. 
It is the result of the reaction of water upon svlpho-sinapisiny 
a peculiar ingredient of the white seeds. The development 
of the volatile oil in the black seeds, and of the acrid fixed 
principle in the white seeds, is supposed to depend upon the 
presence of an albuminous constituent, called myrosyne, which 
acts the part of a ferment in determining a reaction between 
water and the peculiar principles of the seeds. Myrosjne is 
rendered inert by heat, alcohol, and the acids; iind water 
of the ordinary temperature is therefore the proper men- 
struum of mustard. 

Effects and Uses, — Mustard is an acrid stimulant. In 
small quantities, it is stomachic ; in larger doses, it proves 
emetic ; and, in excessive doses, it will produce gastro-enterio 
inflammation. When applied to the skin, it is a rapid and 
powerful local excitant, speedily producing redness and pain, 
and, if long continued, it will develop vesication, ulceration, 
and even sphacelus. Mustard seeds have been used as a laxa- 
tive in dyspepsia. When employed intemaUyy however, it is 
chiefly as an emetic, in cases of torpor of the stomach, particu- 
larly after narcotic poisoning \ and, by its stimulant action, 
mustard often rouses the gastric susceptibility when other 
emetics fail. Doscy as an emetic, from a large teaspoonful to 
a tablespoonful of the bruised seeds or powder. Its use in 
smaller quantity, as a condiment and stimulant of the diges- 
tive organs, is well known. In the form of whey (^ss boiled 
in milk Oi), it is given as a diuretic in dropsy. The most 
general use of mustard is, however, as a cutaneous stimulant, 
in the form of cataplasm (termed a sinapism). This is made 
by mixing flour of mustard with a sufficient quantity of tepid 
water to give it proper consistence ; and it may be diluted 
with wheat or rye flour, if a weaker eflect is desired. Sina- 
pisms are used, when a speedy and powerful rubefacient effect 
is required : they should be kept on till pain and redness are 
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ESGHAROTICS. 

Escharotics (from stfj^apa, an eschar), called also cauterants, 
are medicines, which destroy the structure and vitality of the 
parts to which they are applied. The eschar^ which their ap- 
plication produces, is followed by inflammation and suppura- 
tion in the surrounding tissues, by which the slough is sepa- 
rated from the living parts. 

They are employed, 1. To effect the destruction of morbid 
growths, warts, condylomata, polypi, fungous granulations, 
&c. 2. To decompose the virus of rabid and venomous ani- 
mals, and of chancres. 3. For the cure of violent inflammation, 
by their substitutive action, as when they are applied to the mu- 
cous or cutaneous surfaces, in gonorrhoeal ophthalmia, erysipe- 
las, poisoned parts, carbuncle, lupus, &c. 4. To stimulate 
indolent sinuses, ulcers, &c., where their influence is also of a 
substitutive character. 6. To open abscesses. 6. To form 
issues. 

ABOEKTI iriTRAS F IT 8 U 8 — FUSSD NITKATB OF SILVER. 

Lunar Caustic (described at length, p. 107), is the most 
commonly employed of the caustics. It has the advantage of 
not liquefying when applied, and its action is therefore con- 
fined to the parts with which it is brought in contact. It 
is used, to remove fungous granulations in wounds and ulcers, 
to destroy warts, to decompose and prevent the absorption of 
the syphilitic virus in chancres, to alter the action of indolent 
ulcers, sinuses, and fistulae, to subdue the inflammatory action 
of paronychia, erythema, &c., to arrest the progress of erysi- 
pelas and cancrum oris, to cut short variolous pustules, to cure 
skin diseases by a substitutive action, and in inflammations of 
mucous membranes. In dilutions of various strength, it is 
resorted to in every variety of inflammation of the mucous 
membranes; when a full impression is desired, a solution of 
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gr. XX— XXX in distilled water f^i, may be employed; for or- 
dinary purposes, gr. ij to water f gi. 

POTASSA. 

Caustic Potassa is prepared by the rapid evaporation of So- 
lution of Potassa (see p. 259) with heat. While in the state 
of fusion, it is received into cylindrical iron moulds, and it 
occurs in the form of sticks, of a brownish, grayish, or bluish 
colour, a fibrous fracture, the odour of slaking lime, and a 
caustic, urinous taste. It dissolves in alcohol, and in less than 
its weight of water, and attracts both moisture and carbonic 
acid rapidly from the air. It is more or less impure as found 
in the shops. By digestion in alcohol, it is freed from impu- 
rities insoluble in this menstruum (as the carbonates of po- 
tassa), and it may be afterwards obtained quite white and 
pure by evaporation ; it is then termed alcoholic potassa » The 
potassa of the shops is a hydrate^ consisting of one eq. of 
water and one of potassa. 

Effects and Uses, — ^It is a very powerful escfaarotic, and 
differs from lunar caustic, in extending its action to a con- 
siderable depth beneath the surface to which it is applied. It 
is used chiefly to open abscesses and form issues, and some- 
times also to arrest the sloughing of carbuncles. When it is 
applied to the skin, this should be covered with linen spread 
with adhesive plaster, having a hole the size of the spot to 
be cauterized. A solution (5ijss to f ^i of water), is used as 
a rvhefoAyienU 

Potassa otjm Calce — Potassa with Lime, — ^is prepared 
by rubbing up equal parts of potassa and lime. It is made into 
a paste with a little alcohol, and is termed Vienna paste; it 
has also been formed into sticks. The presence of lime ren- 
ders this a milder, less deliquescent, and more manageable 
caustic than potassa. 

24 
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ACIDUH ABSENIOSUM — ABSENIOUS AOID. 

This is a powerful escharotic (see p. 251), and is occasion- 
ally employed in lupus, onychia maligna, cancerous ulcers, 
and to change the action of indolent sinuses ; but its use is 
attended with danger. It may be diluted with one or more 
parts of sulphur. 

ZINCI CHLORIDUH — OHLOSIDE OF ZING. 

This is also a powerful escharotic (see p. 107); and in addi- 
tion to its corrosive properties, it appears to exercise a greater 
influence oyer the vital action of neighbouring parts than some 
of the other caustics. The separation of its eschar leaves 
very healthy and vigorous granulations, and it is one of the 
best applications that can be made to intractable indolent 
ulcers and sinuses. 

HTDKABOYSI PEBNITBATIS LIQUOB — SOLUTION OP PEB- 

NITBATB OF HEBOUBY. 

This preparation (see p. 245), termed also the add nitrate 
of mercury, is a valuable caustic application to malignant 
ulcers, &c. 

HYDBABQYBI OHLOBIDUH OOBBOSIVUM — 00BB08IVB 

OHLOBIDE OF MEBCUBY. 

Corrosive Sublimate is more frequently used as a stimulant 
wash than as a caustic. For its properties, uses, and modes 
of application, see p. 240. 

AOIDA MINEBALIA — MINEBAL ACIDS. 

The mineral acids (see p. 109), are powerful escharotics^ 
but are inconvenient for many uses, on account of the exten- 
sion of their action beyond tho point of application. On 
the other hand, they can be made to reach the bottoms 
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of sinuses apd fistulae^ which are inaccessible to the solid 
caustics. Nitric acid, for such purposes, has no equal in the 
list of escharotics; it is also used to destroy warts. Properly 
diluted, the mineral acids are employed as injections, gargles, 
&c. ; and in the form of ointment in skin diseases. 

Sulphate of Copper (see p. 105), and Alum (see p.l29), 
are mild esoharotics, but are chiefly used to remove fungous 
granulations in ulcers. The actkml cautery and moxa have 
been alluded to under the head of Heat (see p. 17). 

ORDER U.— 7DEMULCENTS. 

Demulcents, or emoUientSj are medicines which so/ten and 
relax the tissues, and, when applied to ' irritated or inflamed 
surfaces, diminish heat, tension, and pain. They consist 
chiefly of gum, or of a mixture of gum with saccharine and 
farinaceous substances, and form with water viscid solutions. 
Their constitutional effects are principally nutritive, though 
perhaps to some extent they relieve irritation in distant 
organs, by modifying the acridity of the secretions. Demul- 
cent solutions are administered internally : — 1. To sheathe 
and protect the gastro-enteric surface from the injurious 
effects of irritating substances — particularly acrid poisons. 2. 
To relieve irritation and inflammation of the alimentary canal, 
as in gastritis, enteritis, diarrhoea, and dysentery ; and for this 
purpose they may be administered either by the mouth or 
rectum. 3. In catarrhal affections, in which they are pro- 
bably useful, in part by the transmission of their lubricating 
and soothing effects on the fauces and oesophagus by reflex 
action to the laryngeal and bronchial membranes, and in 
part by modifying the acridity of expectorated matters. 4. 
In affections of the urinary passages, as ardor urinae, cystitis, 
&c., and, in these cases, they act chiefly by diminishing the 
acridity of the secretions. 5. As agreeable drinks, to quench 
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thirst and promote the action of the secreting and exhaling 
organs, in febrile affections. Their effects, in these cases, 
are owing to the water which they contain, to which they are 
added merely for the sake of flavour, or with a view to a slight 
nutritive action. When administered with the object of in- 
creasing the proportion of the fluid parts of the blood, demul- 
cents are termed diluents, 6. As light diet for the sick. 7. 
For pharmaceutical purposes, to suspend substances insoluble 
in water, &c. 

ExtemaUyj mucilaginous solutions are extensively em- 
ployed, to relieve the heat, swelling, and pain of inflamma- 
tions, wounds, bums, &c. ) to hasten suppuration, where 
inflammation is too far advanced for resolution^ to cleanse 
foul and scabby ulcers ; to promote suppuration from granu- 
lating surfaces, &c., &g. Mucilaginous and amylaceous 
substances are applied to inflamed and ulcerated parts, mixed 
with water so as to form soft masses, termed cataplasms or 
poultices. These are useful vehicles of heat and moisture to 
the skin. 

▲ OACIA — aUM ARABIC. 

Ghim Arabic is the concrete juice of Acacia vera. Acacia 
Arabica, and other species of Acacia (Nat. Ord. FabacesB), 
thorny or prickly trees or shrubs of Africa and Arabia. The 
gum exudes, either through natural cracks in the bark, or 
through incisions made to facilitate its exudation, and hardens 
on exposure. The most abundant yield is in the hot and dry 
weather, and is obtained from the sickliest trees. Several 
commercial varieties are known, as Turkey, Barbary, Senegal, 
India, &c., of which the two most important are Turkey gum 
and Senegal gum. 1. Turkey gum comes from the Levant 
or other parts of the Mediterranean, and is the kind usually 
found in the shops. It consists chiefly of small, irregular 
fragments, interspersed with larger pieces, of a whitish colour, 
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which is sometimes slightly tinged with yellow or reddish- 
yellow. It is lighter-coloured, more brittle, more readily 
soluble, and purer than other varieties, and is generally cha- 
racterized by innumerable minute fissures pervading its sub- 
stance. 2. Senegal gum comes from the western coast of 
Africa. It occurs in roundish or oval unbroken pieces, larger, 
less brittle, and breaking with a more conchoidal fracture 
than those of Turkey gum, sometimes whitish, but generally 
yellowish, reddish, or brownish-red. Both varieties are more 
or less transparent, hard, brittle, and pulverizable, and form 
a white powder. They are inodorous, with a feeble, slightly 
sweetish taste, and, when pure, dissolve wholly in the mouth. 
When kept in a dry place, they undergo no change by time. 

Chemical Constituents. — Gum Arabic consists almost wholly 
of a peculiar proximate principle, usually termed gu/m, but 
latterly designated by chemists as arahin. It is soluble in 
hot or cold water, forming a viscid solution called mucilage^ 
and is insoluble in alcohol, ether, and the oils. Alcohol pre- 
cipitates gum from its aqueous solution; subacetate of lead 
(which is a delicate test), nitrate of lead, and solution of ses- 
quichloride of iron also precipitate it from solution. Gums 
of inferior transparency and solubility contain hassorin, an 
inert principle, insoluble in water and alcohol. 

Effects and Uses. — Gum Arabic is extensively employed, 
internally, as a demulcent in gastro-enteric inflammation, 
diarrhoea, dysentery, cases of acrid poisoning, &c. ; as a lubri- 
cant to the fauces in catarrhal affections, and also as a vehicle 
for anodynes and expectorants in cough mixtures; and as a 
diluent and bland nutritive in fbvers and inflammatory cases, 
where a rigid regimen is required. It is usually administered 
in solution (^j to boiling water Oj, to be given when cool); 
in cases of irritation of the fauces, it may be taken in the 
mouth, and allowed slowly to dissolve. For pharmaceutical 
purposes, gum Arabic is much used to suspend insoluble 

21* 
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substances in water, and in making pills and lozenges. Mud" 
lago Acacice — Mucilage of Gum Arabic (Jiv to boiling water 
Oss), is used in making pills, emulsions, &c. : it becomes 
sour by keeping. Syrupus Acadse — Syrup of Gum Arabic 
(Sij to water f ^viij, with sugar S^^v), is used for the same 
purposes. By dissolving equal parts of sugar and gum Arabic 
in water and evaporating, an agreeable demulcent is obtained, 
known as gwm pectoral, which is sold as an imitation of jujvhe 
pcbste. 

TBAQAOANTHA — TB AG AC ANTE. 

This is a gonorete juice obtained from Astragalus verus 
and other species of Astragalus (^NdL Ord. Fabaceae). They 
are small shrubs found in Persia, Asia Minor, and coun- 
tries bordering on the Levant — ^with numerous branches 
covered with imbricated scales and beset with spines. Tra- 
gacanth exudes spontaneously in the hot weather, and hardens 
as it exudes, in forms of various shape. It occurs in irregular, 
tortuous pieces, of a whitish or yellowish-white or occasion- 
ally a slightly reddish colour, somewhat translucent, resem- 
bling horn in appearance. It is hard and fragile, but very 
difficult of pulverization, has no smell, and very little taste. 
When heated with water, it swells and forms a paste, and, if 
agitated with an additional quantity, it forms a uniform mix- 
ture, from which it is, however, almost entirely deposited, upon 
standing a day or two. It contains two constituents, one so- 
luble in water, resembling arabin, the other termed tragc^ 
canihinf which is probably identical with bassorin. 

Effects and Uses. — ^Tragacanth is seldom given internally, 
on account of its difficult solubility. It is useful in suspend- 
ing heavy insoluble powders, and answers better than gum 
Arabic to impart consistence to lozenges. 
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LINUM — FLAXSEED. 



These are the seeds of Linttm usitatissimum^ or Gommon 
Flax (Nat. Ord. Linaceas), an annual plant^ of the height of two 
feet, originally a native of Eastern countries^ but naturalized 
in Europe, and cultivated in all parts of the world. The 
SEEDS and oil are both officinal. The seeds are about a line 
in length, oval, smooth, and glossy, of a brown colour exter- 
nally, and yellowish-white within. They are inodorous, and 
have an oily, mucilaginous taste. They contain a fixed oily 
a large proportion of mucUayinous matter ^ and various other 
ingredients; the mucilaginous matter, which is found chiefly 
in the husks of the seeds, consists, about one-half, of a 
principle insoluble in cold water, resembling arahinj and, 
about one-third, of a principle insoluble in water. The oil 
(oleum lini, or Unseed oil), is obtained by expression from 
the interior part of the seeds ; it is laxative in the dose of 
f ^i-ij, but is chiefly used, externally, as an ingredient of lini' 
m>entum calcis (see p. 264). 

Effects and Uses, — The infusion of flaxseed (Jss — Jj to 
boiling water Oj), is an admirable demulcent, extensively 
employed, internally, in catarrh, bowel-complaints, nephritic 
and calculous complaints, strangury, &c.; and abo as an 
external antiphlogistic application. Decoction is an im- 
proper mode of preparing a demulcent solution of flaxseed, 
as boiling extracts part of the oil ) but it answers Tcry well 
when it is used as a laxative enema. Flaocseed mealy mixed 
with hot water, forms a much-used emollient poultice, In^ 
fiusum lini compositum consists of flaxseed ^ss, liquorice 
root 5ij; boiling water Oi ; it may be taken ad libitum, as a 
demulcent drink, in pectoral and urinary affections. 

ULMUB — SLIPPEB.Y ELM BABK." 

This is the inner bark of Ulmus fulva, or Slippery Elm 
(Nat, Ord. Ulmace»), a lofty indigenous tree, which is found 
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throughout the United States^ north of Carolina, and grows 
most abundantly west of the Alleghany Mountains. The 
inner bark is prepared for use by the removal of the epider- 
mis ; it is found in the shops in long fiat pieces, of a fibrous 
texture, tawny on the outer surface and reddish on the inner^ 
of a peculiar but not unpleasant smell, and a very mucila- 
ginous taste. It affords a light, grayish, fawn-coloured 
powder. A large quantity of mucilaginous matter is con- 
tained in it, which is readily yielded to water. According to 
Dr. Wood, much of the bark lately brought into the market 
is inferior, containing but little mucilage ; it is less fibrous 
and more brittle than the genuine bark. 

Effects and Uses. — Slippery elm bark is a valuable demul- 
cent, extensively and advantageously employed in dysentery, 
diarrhoea, genito-urinary diseases, catarrhs, &c. It is also 
highly nutritious. Externally, it is an excellent emollient 
application, in the form either of infusion, or of poultice made 
with the powder. It has been also recommended for the dila- 
tation of strictures and fistulas. The infusion (^i to boiling 
water Oi) may be used ad libitum. 

SASSAFRAS MEDULLA — SASSAFRAS PITH. 

Sassafras pith is the pith of the twigs of Sassafras offici- 
nale (see p. 199). It occurs in light, spongy, whitish, slender, 
cylindrical pieces, of a mucilaginous taste. It abounds in a 
gummy matter, which it yields readily to water, forming a 
limpid, viscid mucilage. This mucilage (5i to boiling water 
Oi), is a pleasant demulcent drink in dyspeptic, nephritic, 
and catarrhal affections, and is much used as a soothing appli- 
cation in ophthalmia. 

OLYOYBRHIZA — LIQUOBICE BOOT. 

This is the root of Glycyrrhiza glabra {Nat. Ord. Faba- 
cese), a small herbaceous, perennial plant, of the countries 
around the Mediterranean. It is imported from Sicily and 
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Spain ; and a portion of the Sicilian root is said to be the 
product of G. echinata. As found in the shops, liquorice root 
is in long, wrinkled pieces, often worm-eaten, varying from a 
few lines to more than an inch in thickness, externally grayish- 
brown, internally yellowish, without smell, and of a sweet, 
mucilaginous, sometimes slightly acrid taste. The best pieces 
are of the brightest yellow internally. The powder is grayish- 
yellow, or, if it is powdered with the epidermis removed, 
pale sulphur-yellow. The constituents of liquorice root are, 
a peculiar, transparent, yellow, sweetish substance, termed 
glycyrrhtztn (which is scarcely soluble in cold water, but 
soluble in boiling water and alcohol, and is insusceptible of 
the vinous fermentation), starch, albumen, an acrid resin, &c. 

Effects and Uses, — ^A decoction of liquorice root (^i boiled 
for a few minutes in water Oi), is a useful demulcent in 
dysenteric, catarrhal, and nephritic affections; it is also 
added to decoctions of acrid substances, to cover their taste 
and acridity. It should be made of the root, deprived of its 
cortical party which is acrid and without demulcent virtues ; 
by long boiling, the acrid resin is extracted. The powder is 
used in making pills (see p. 24). 

ExTRACTUM Gltgyrrhiz^s: — LiQUORiOE, — ^is made by the 
evaporation of a decoction of the half-dried root. It comes 
to this country chiefly from Leghorn and Messina, and in part, 
also, from Spain ; good liquorice is prepared too, in New York, 
and in England. Crude liqtiorice, when good, occurs in black, 
flattened, cylindrical rolls, about an inch in diameter, which 
are dry, brittle, with a shining fracture, of a very sweet, 
peculiar, slightly acrid taste, and are quite soluble in water. 
It is, however, much sophisticated, and, for internal use, is, 
generally, refined, by dissolving the impure extract in water, 
without ebullition, straining the solution, and evaporating; 
sugar is often mixed with it, and sometimes mucilage or glue. 
Refined liquorice is in small cylindrical pieces, not thicker 
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than a pipe-stem. Liquorice is a pleasant demulcent, much 
used as an addition to cough mixtures and lozenges, and to 
acrid infusions and decoctions. Mistura Glycyrrhizse Com- 
posita — commonly called Brown Mixturey — consists of liquo- 
rice, gum Arabic, sugar, each ^ss ; paregoric, f §ij ; antimonial 
wine fgi; sweet spirit of nitre fjss; water fSxii-^-dose, 
f^ss. 

CETBABIA — ICELAND MOSS. 

Cetraria Islandica, or Iceland Moss (I^at. Ord. Liche- 
naceae), is a foliaceous, erect lichen, from two to four inches 
high, found in the northern latitudes and mountainous districts 
of the new and old continents. It is principally obtained 
from Norway and Iceland ; and, as found in the shops, con- 
sists of irregularly lobed and channeled coriaceous leaves, 
fringed at their edges with rigid hairs, of a brownish or gray- 
ish-white colour, darker on the upper surface, and sometimes 
marked with blood-red spots. It is almost odourless, and 
has a bitter mucilaginous taste ; its powder is whitish-gray. 
It yields its virtues to boiling water, and consists chiefly of 
two kinds of amylaceous matter (one of which is coloured 
blue by iodine, and is termed Uchen'Starch)^ and a bitter 
principle, termed cetrarin or cetraric <icid; it contains, 
besides, other peculiax acid principles. 

Effects and Uses. — ^Iceland moss is a demulcent tonic, and 
is also highly nutritious. It is adapted to cases requiring a 
light aliment combined with a mild and acceptable tonic; 
and) from its demulcent properties, has a soothing influence 
in inflammations of the various mucous membranes. It is 
chiefly used in chronic affections of the pulmonary and diges- 
tive organs, in the form of decoction (§ss to water Oiss, 
boiled to Oi), which may be taken ad libitum. By macera- 
tion in water or a weak alkaline solution, Iceland moss may 
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be deprived of its bitter principle ; and it is then used as a 
mild nutritive demulcent. 

CH0KDRU8 — IRISH MOSS. 

Ghondrus orispus, Carrageen or Irish Moss (JVa/. Ord, 
AlgaceaB)^ is a marine alga, found chiefly on the west coast of 
Ireland, where it is prepared for use by washing, bleaching, 
and drying. As found in the shops, it consists of fronds, 
from two to three or four inches long, mostly yellowish or 
dirty-white, but intermixed with purplish-red portions, nearly 
inodorous, and of a mucilaginous taste. It swells up in warm 
water, and is almost entirely dissolved when boiled. Its chief 
constituent is a peculiar mucilaginous principle, for which the 
term carrageentn has been proposed ; and it contains also 
some mucus, resins, &c. 

Effects and Uses, — ^It is a very agreeable nutritive demul- 
cent, useful in bowel-complaints and pectoral affections. It 
may be given in the form T)f decoction (^ss to water Oiss, 
boiled to Oj), flavoured with lemon-juice and sugar; or it 
may be made with milk or cream into hlano-mangej which 
forms an excellent light diet for the sick. 

H ABA NT A — ASROW-KOOT. 

Arrow-root is a feoula, obtained from the boot of Maranta 
arundinacea (Nat. Ord. Marantacese), a perennial herbaceous 
plant, of the height of two or three feet, originally found in 
the West Indies, and now cultivated in both the West and 
East Indies, Florida, Ceylon, and Sierra Leone, The boot 
is a white, fleshy, scaly, articulated, cylindrical tuber, from 
six inches to a foot or more in length, furnished with 'long 
fibres, and giving origin to several tuberous stoles, similar to 
itself. It consists principally of fecula or starch, which is 
extracted from the roots when they are about a year old : 
they are washed and beaten into a pulp, which is stirred in 
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water, arid the fibrous part wrung out by the hands ; the 
milkj liquor is strained and suffered to settle, and the sub- 
siding mass is dried in the sun. It occurs in the form of a 
light opaque white powder, or small pulverulent masses, 
without odour or taste; and is brought to our market chiefly 
from the West Indies, and, to some amount also, from Georgia 
and Florida. The preferred kind is that which comes from 
Bermuda. 

Arrow-root is a pure starch, insoluble in cold water. Its 
peculiar characteristic is the structure and appearance of its 
granules, when viewed under a microscope ; and this affords 
the best means of distinguishing it from other feculse, which 
are mixed with or sold for it. The granules of the genuine 
arrow-root are ovate-oblong, irregularly convex, with fine 
rings, a hilum or central cavity, and often short processes or 
spines. 

Effects and Uses, — Arrow-root is a valuable nutritive 
demulcent, forming a very pleasant light diet in bowel-com- 
plaints and pulmonary and urinary affections. It is also 
much used as an article of food for infants. It is dissolved 
in boiling water (a tablespoonful to water Oi), and forms a 
gelatinous solution ; a larger proportion of arrow-root makes 
a jelly-like mass. Lemon-juice and sugar, or wine and spices, 
may be added, according to the indication. It is generally 
made with milk, when used as a diet for infants. 

T A P I O A. 

This is the feoula of the root of Janipha Manihot (NaL 
Ord, Euphorbiaces&), a South American shrub, some six or 
eight feet in height, cultivated also in the West Indies, 
where it is termed the cassava plant. The root is a very 
large, white, fleshy tuber, and is found under two varieties, 
the sweet and hitter ; the latter contains an acrid, poisonous 
juice, which is, however, volatile, and dissipated by heat. 
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Tapioca is obtained from the expressed juice of both yarieties, 
from which it is deposited as a starchy potoder ; it is after- 
wards dried by heat, which causes the starch-grains to swell 
and agglomerate into small masses or lumps. It occurs in 
the form of irregular, hard, white, rough grains, of little 
taste, and partially soluble in cold water. In boiling water 
it swells up, and forms a transparent jelly-like mass, which 
constitutes an admirable demulcent article of diet, applicable 
to the same cases as arrow-root. 

8 AGO. 

Sago is the prepared fecula of the pith of Sagus Bumphii, 
or the Sago Palm (Nat. Ord, Palmacese), a small tree of the 
Moluccas and other £a8t India Islands. The immature stem 
contains a great mass of spongy medullary matter, which is 
extracted in the state of a coarse powder; this is mingled 
with water, and the mixture, upon standing, deposits the 
insoluble farina, which, when dried, constitutes sago. The 
sago of commerce is prepared by forming the meal into a 
paste with water, and rubbing it into grains. It is refined at 
Malacca and Singapore, so as to give the grains a fine pearly 
lustre, and in this state is called pearl mgo. Pearl sago is 
the preferred variety, and is that which is now in general use. 
It is in small grains, about the size of a pin's head, hard, 
whitish, of a light-brown colour, inodorous, and nearly taste- 
less. Common sago is in larger, duller, browner grains, 
often mixed with a dirty-looking powder. 

Sago is, chemically, a starch. Common sago is insoluble 
in cold water; but pearl sago is partially dissolved by it, 
owing to the heat which it has undergone. The only use of 
sago is as a bland, unirritating article of diet. It should be 
boiled some time in water (or milk, if preferred), and care- 
fully stirred, to insure the thorough solution of the grains ; 
the solution, after being strained, may be flavoured with 

25 
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sugar, lemon-juice, wine, or spices, according to tlie require- 
ments of the case. 

HORDBUM — B ABLBT. 

Barley, as prepared for medicinal use, consists of the 
decorticated seeds of Hordeum distiohon, and other species 
of Hordeum (Nat, Ord. Graminacese) ; well-known grains, 
supposed to be derived from Tartarj, and now in cultivation 
in most parts of the world. The seeds are oval, oblong, 
marked with a longitudinal furrow, of a yellowish colour 
externally, white within, a faint odour, and a mild, sweetish 
taste. They contain starch, gluten, gum, sugar, fibrous mat- 
ter, &c. 

When made to germinate by warmth and moisture, and- 
afiberwards baked to deprive them of vitality, barley-seeds are 
termed malt; this process increases the nutritious properties 
of the grain, by increasing the proportions of sugar, starch, 
and gum. Deprived of its husk, the grain is termed kuUed 
harUy, and hulled barley, when ground, is barley meal. 
Pearl Barley is the grain with all the investments re- 
moved, and afterwards rounded and polished in a mill ; it is 
thus freed from its fibrous matter, and is the only fit form 
for medicinal use. It consists of small, white, oval grains, 
with a dark longitudinal furrow on one side, and yields its 
virtues to boiling water. In the form of decoction, and suit- 
ably flavoured, it makes an exceedingly bland demulcent 
nutritive drink, in fevers and inflammatory cases; (Jij, pre- 
viously washed with cold water, are mixed with water Oss, 
and boiled for a short time ; this water should be thrown 
away, and Oiv boiling hot are poured upon the barley, and 
boiled 1}0 Oij.) A decoction of m^U is more nutritious; 
mixed with hops, it is termed wort, 

Salef"— -the prepared bulbs of Orchis mascula (Nat. 
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Ord. Orchidacead)^ — consists of small| oval, hard, heavy, semi- 
transparenty yellowish masses, of a yellowish colour, a feeble 
odour, and a mild mucilaginous taste. It contains, like tra- 
gacanth, two gums (one insoluble, the other soluble), and 
also starch. It is demulcent and highly nutritive, and is 
used in the same way as tapioca, sago, &c. 

For external use, the animal FATS (as lard, mutton-suet, 
tallow, wax, and spermaceti) are employed as emollients; also 
some of the vegetable oils (as lard, olive, and almond). Lard 
oil is a good vehicle for anodyne enemata. 

ORDER m. — ANTHELMINTICS. 

Anthelmintics are medicines which promote the expulsion 
of worms from the alimentary canal. They act in different 
ways : some weaken or destroy the worms by a direct poison- 
ous influence, others by mechanical means; the drastic ca- 
thartics have an anthelmintic effect, from the increased 
secretion and exhalation which they induce from the alimen- 
tary canaL 

SPIGBLI A — PINKBOOT. 

Pinkroot is the root of Spigelia Marilandica, or Carolina 
Pink (Nat. Ord. Loganiaceae), an herbaceous, indigenous 
plant, found chiefly in our Southern and Southwestern States. 
The root is perennial, and consists of a number of slender 
fibres ; the stems are numerous, from a foot to a foot and a 
half high, of a purplish colour, furnished with sessile, oppo- 
site, ovate-lanceolate leaves, and terminate in spikes, bearing 
carmine-coloured funnel-shaped flowers, which appear from 
May to July. The ROOT, as found in the shops, consists of 
numerous slender, wrinkled, branching, brownish fibres, at- 
tached to a dark-brown caudex, and has a faint peculiar smell, 
and a sweetish, slightly bitter taste; its activity is dimi- 
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nished by time. Boiling water extracts its virtues, which are 
thought to depend upon a hitter principle; it coatains also 
volatile oil, resin, and other matters. 

Effects and Uses. — ^In ordinary doses, pinkroot often proves 
anthelmintic without any sensible effect on the system. In 
larger doses, it purges and sometimes vomits ; and, in exces- 
sive doses, it operates as a narcotic poison, producing vertigo, 
dilated pupils, convulsions, and death. It is less apt to occa* 
sion narcotic effects when it acts on the bowels, and hence it 
is usually combined with or followed by cathartics. As an 
anthelmintic, it is considered the most reliable article we 
possess. 

Administration, — ^Bose of the powdered rooty 5i~y> ^^^ 
an adult ; for a child three or four years old, gr. x-xx, to be 
repeated night and moaning for three or four days, and fol- 
lowed by a brisk cathartic ; calomel is sometimes combined 
with it. The infusion is the usual form of administration 
(3ss to boiling water Oj, with frequently senna, Jss), dose, 
f^ss-j for a child two or three years old; f ^iv-viij for an 
adult, night and morning. The fluid extract of Spigelia and 
Senna (which contains also carbonate of potassa and the oils 
of caraway and anise), is a pleasant preparation. Dose, f §ss 
for an adult, f 5J for a child. 

CHBNOPODIUM — W0BH8EBD. 

Wormseed is the fruit of Chenopodium anthelmintioum, 
or Jerusalem Oak (^Nat. Ord, ChenopodiacesB), an indige- 
nous, herbaceous, perennial plant, from two to five feet high, 
with alternate, oblong-lanceolate, sinuated and toothed, yel- 
lowish-green leaves, and numerous small flowers of the same 
colour, arranged in long terminal panicles. Wormseed, as 
found in the shops, is in small spherical grains, not larger 
than a pin's head, of a dull, greenish-yellow or brownish 
colour, a peculiar offensive smell, and a rather aromatic, 

25* 
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pongent taste. Their sensible and medicinal propertiea &re 
owing to a VOLATILE on. (Oleum Chenopodii), obtained by 
diBtillation. 



^eeU and V»t*. — ^Wonnseed is a very efficient aathel- 
mintio, partionlarlj adapted to the expulsion of lumbrioi from 
ebildien. Dote, 3i— ij for a child two or three years old, in 
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molasses, night and morning, for three or four days, to be 
followed by a brisk cathartic. The oil is more used than the 
fruit. Dose, gtt. y-x for a child, in emulsion with sugar. 
The expressed juice of the leaves, and a decoction made with 
milk, are also used. 

AZIDABACH. 

' This is the babk of the boot of Melia Azedarach, or Pride 
of China (NaL Ord, Meliaceae) ; an Asiatic tree, cultivated 
extensively as an ornamental tree in our Southern States. It 
has a bitter, nauseous taste, and yields its virtues to boiling 
water ; but as it is used only in the recent state, it is not found 
in our shops. Its eflfects are said to resemble those of Spigelia. 
The decoction is the preferred form of administration (^iv to 
water Oij, boiled to Oi); dose for a child f^ss, every two or 
three hours, till it affects the stomach and bowels ) or night 
and morning for several days. 

KUOUNA — COWHAGB. 

The BRISTLES of the pods of Mucuna pruriens (Nat Ord, 
Fabacese), a West Indian perennial climbing plant, act as 
anthelmintic, by a mechanical penetration of the worms. The 
PODS are about four inches long, shaped like the Italic letter 
/, and are covered with brown bristly hairs, which, when 
handled, stick in the fingers, and produce an intense itching. 
For adminUtrationy the pods are dipped into syrup or mo- 
lasses, and the hairs scraped off with the liquid, which should 
have the consistence of thick honey. Dose^ a tablespoonful 
for an adult, a teaspoonful for a child, night and morning, for 
several days, and followed by a cathartic. 

VILIX HAS — MALB PBBN. 

Aspidium Filixmas, or Male Fern (Nat Ord, Filicales), is 
an indigenous plant, common to all parts of the world, with 
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a perennial, horizontal root, from which spring numerous 
annual, oyal, lanceolate, acute, bright-green pinnate fronds or 
leaves, from a foot to four feet in height; the leaflets are 
deeply lobate, oval, crenate at their edges, and gradually 
diminish from the base of the pinna to the apex. The bhi- 
ZOMA is the portion used. It is a long, cylindrical caudex, 
covered with the remains of the leaf-stalks ; and, as found in 
the shops, it is generally broken into fragments, of a brown 
colour externally, internally yellowish-white or reddish, with 
a peculiar feeble odour, and a sweetish, bitter, astringent, 
nauseous taste. It deteriorates by keeping. It contains 
volatile oil, fixed oil, resin, tannic and gallic acids, &c., &c. 
Its virtues are supposed to reside in the ethereal extracty which 
is the fixed oil in an impure state, containing volatile oil, 
resin, colouring matter, &c. 

Effects and Uses. — Male fern possesses tonic and astringent 
properties; but its chief use is to cause the expulsion of 
taenia, which it destroys by a specific action. Its ef&cacy in 
this respect has been long and well attested. Dose, of the 
powder, J^^^yj ^^ electuary or emulsion, night and morning 
for one or two days ; of the ethereal extracty gr. x-xx, repeated ; 
and in both cases a cathartic is to be afterwards given. 

ORANATI BADICIS OOBTBX — BABK OF THB POMBQBANATB 

. BOOT. 

The BARK of the boot of Punica granatum (see p. 123), is 
used for the expulsion of taenia. It is a powerful styptic, and 
may act in this way. It is given in decoction (§ij to water 
Oij, boiled to Oi); dose, f^ij) or more. 

Oleum Terebinthinjs — Oil op Tubpentine — (see p. 
218), is used as a remedy for taenia and other worms. Dose^ 
f §i, combined with or followed by castor oil. 
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Stanni Pulvis — ^PowDEEED TiN — acts as a mechanical 
anthelmintic. It is considered particularly adapted to the 
expulsion of Ascaris lumbricoides, and is also employed to 
expel taenia. Dose, Jss, in molasses, for several mornings, 
and followed by a cathartic. 

Calomel — (see p. 238) is a valuable anthelmintic, given 
in cathartic doses. 

Bbayera Anthelmintiga. — The flowers of this plant, 
which is a native of Abyssinia, have recently been introduced 
into European practice, as a remedy for taenia, under the 
name of kousso. They are said to impart their virtues best to 
hot water, and to yield an extractive matter, containing tannic 
acid. A decoction (§i— iss to water Oi, boiled to Oss) is the 
form of administration recommended ; but the medicine has 
been little, if at all, used in this country, where taenia is not 
common. 
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SIGNS AND ABBREVIATIONS USED IN PBESO&IPTIONS. 

yi, Recipe, take. 

&a, Ana («?«), of each. 

ft, Libra, librae, a pound, pounds. 

3, Uncia, uncice, an ounce, ounces. 

3, Drachma, draehmcg, a drachm, drachms. 

9, Scrupulus, acruptdi, a scruple, scruples. 

0, Octariut, octarii, a pint, pints. 

f 3, Fluiduncia, fluiduncice, a fluid ounce, fluid ounces. 

f 3» Fluidrachfna, fluidrachmcB, a fluid drachm, fluid drachms. 

ilJtf Minimum, minima, a minim, minims. 

Ad 2 Vio., Ad dua8 vices, at two takings. 

Ad Lib., Ad lUntum, 

Add., Adde, AddarUur, add, let be added. 

Altesn. Hobis, Altemis horis, every other hour. 

Aq. Destil., Aqua DestiUata, distilled water. 

Aq. Fbbv., Aquafervena, hot water. 

Aq. Fluyial., Aqua fluvialia, riyer water. 

Aq. Font., Aquafontana, spring water. 

Aq. Pluv., Aqua pluvialia, rain water. 

Bis Ind., Bis indiet, twice a day. 

Bull., Bulliat, BuUiant, let it or them boil. 

Cap., Capiat, capiendum, let the patient take it, it must be taken. 

CuABT., Chartula, chartvlce, a small paper, or papers. 

CooHLEAT., Cochleatim, by spoonfuls. 

CooH. Mag., Cochleare magnum, a tablespoonful. 

CoCH. Med., Cochleare medium, a dessert-spoonful. 

CooH. Pabv., Cochleare parvum, a teaspoonful. 
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Col., ColOf coleiur, strain, let it be strained. 

CoLLTR., Colly Hum, an eye-water. 

CoMP., Compositus, compounded. 

Cong., CongiuSj congii, a gallon, gallons. 

C. M. S., Cra8 mane sumendusy to be taken to-morrow morning. 

C. N., Crcu noctCf to-morrow night. 

Decoct., Decoctum, a decoction. 

De D. in D., De die in diem, from day to day. 

Dies. Alter., Diebus altemi^, every other day. 

DiL., Dilue, dilutus, dilute, diluted. 

Dim., Dimidius, one half. 

Div., Divide, divide. 

D., Doses, a dose. 

Elec, Electuarium, an electuary. 

Enema, Enema, enemata, a clyster, clysters. 

ExHiB., Ezhibeatur, let it be administered. 

F. H., Fiat haustus, let a draught be made. 

FiL., Filtra, filter. 

Ft., Fiat, fiant, let there be made. 

Garg., Gargarysma, a gargle. 

Gr., Chranum, grana, a grain, grains. 

Gtt., Gutta, guttce, a drop, drops. 

Guttat., Guttatim, by drops. 

Haust., Haustus, a draught. x 

Ind., Indies, daily. 

Inf., Infunde, pour in. 

Infus., Infusum, an infusion. 

In J., Inj'iciatur, let it be injected. 

Jul., Julepus, julepum, a julep. 

M., Misce, Mix. 

Mane, in the morning. 

Mist., Mistura, a mixture. 

Mic. Pan., Micapanis, crumb of bread. 

No., Numero, in number. 

Omn. Hor., Omni hord, every hour. 

Omn. Bid., Omni biduo, every two days. 

Omn. Bih., Omni bihoris, every two hours. 

Omn. Man., Omni mane, every morning. 

Omn. Nocte, Omni node, every night. 
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Omn. Quads. Hob., Omni quadrante hora, eTery quarter of an hour. 

Ph., Pharmacopoeia. 

PoGUL., Poculumj a cup. 

P. R. N., Pro re natdf as the symptoms may call for. 

PuLT., JhdviSy a powder. 

Q. P., Quantum placeat, as much as you please. 

Q. S., Quantum mfficiat, enough. 

Qvos., Quorum, of which. 

BxDiG. IN PuLY., Redigaiur in pulverem, let it be reduced to powder. 

BsPBT., Repetatur, repetantur, let it or them be repeated. 

S., 8igna, write* 

S. A., Secundum artem, according to art. 

Semih., Semihora, half an hour. 

Sign., Signatura, a label. 

Ss., Semis f a half. 

Sum., Sume, Sumendue, take, let it be taken. 

Tabel., Tabella, a lozenge. 

Tboch., Trochi8cu8f a lozenge. 

Tbit., Tritura, triturate. 
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A. 

Abbreviations, table of, 299 
Abies balsamea, 217 

Canadensis, 269 

ezcelsa, 268 

Eicea, 268 
ium, 87 
Acacia, 280 

Arabica, 280 
catechu, 114 
yera, 280 
Acetate of ammonia, solution of, 

155 
Acetate of lead, 127 

morphia, 42 
potassa, 201 
zinc, 106 
Acetic acid, 156 
Acetum colchici, 205 
opii, 41 
scillae, 203 
Acida mineralia, 109 

vegetabilia, 156 
Acidum aceticum, 156 

arseniosum, 251, 278 
benzoicum, 225 
citricum, 156 
ffallicum, 113 
hydrocyanicum, 59 
hydroc^anicum dilutum,58 
muriaticum, 111 
muriaticum dilutum. 111 
nitricum, 110 
nitricum dilutum, 111 
nitro-muriaticum. 111 
sulphuricum, 110 
sulphuricum aromaticum, 
110 
Acidum sulphuricum dilutum, 110 

tannicum, 112 
Aconite, 54 



Aconitia, 55 
Aconitum, 54 

Napelius, 54 
Acorus calamus, 143 
Acupuncture, 15 
Adhesive plaster, 220 
iEther, 64, 75 
iBthereal Aniesthetics, 64 
Albumen as an antidote for corro* 

sive sublimate, 241 
Alcohol, 132 

dilutum, 133 
Alcoholic potassa, 277 
Alder, black, 98 
Aleppo ffalls, 114 
Alexandria senna, 183 
Allium, 216 

sativum, 216 
Allspice, 140 
Aloe, 181 

Socotrina, 181 
spicata, 181 
vulgaris, 181 
Aloes, 181 
Aloine, 182 
Alteratives, 229 
Alum, 129 

dried, 129, 130 
Alum-root, 124 
Alumen, 129 

exsiccatum, 130 
Amber, 75 
American centaury, 81 

columbo, 98 

hellebore, 205 

ipecacuanha, 163 

senna, 185 

silver fir, 217 

spikenard, 197 
Amidogen, 243 

Amido-chloride of mercury, 243 
Ammonia, 134 
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Ammonia-alum, 130 
Ammoniac, 71, 227 
Ammoniac mixture, 72 
plaster, 72 
Ammoniacum, 71, 227 
Ammonis acetatis liquor, 155 
aqua, 134 
carbonas, 135 
liniment um, 268 
liquor 134, 275 

fortior, 134, 275 
murias, 256 
spirittts, 135 

aromaticuB, 135 
Ammoniated copper, 105 
iron, 103 
mercury, 243 
tincture of guaiac, 198 
valerian, 72 
Amygdala amara, 60 
Amygdale amars oleum, 60 
Anssthetics, 64 
Angelica-tree, 197 
Angustura, 88 

bark, 88 
falae, 88, 157 
Aniae, 147 

star, 147 
Aniaum, 147 
Anodjrnes, 35 
Antacids, 257 
Anthelmintics, 291 
Anthemis, 85 

cotula, 85 
nobilis, 85 
Antilithics, 256 
Antimonial ointment, 275 
powder, 153 
wine, 152 
Antimonii et potasssB tartras, 150 
prseparata, 150 
sulpnuretum praecipita- 
tum, 152 
Antispasmodics, 69 
Apocynum cannabinum, 207 
Arabm, 281 
Aralia nudicaulis, 197 
racemosa, 197 
spinosa, 197 
Arctostaphylos uva ursi, 120 
Argenti nitras, 107 

fusus, 107, 276 
ozidum, 109 
prsBparata, 107 
Argol, 177 



Aristolochia reticulata, 84 
serpentaria, 83 

Aromatic powder, 143 

spirit of ammonia, 135 
sulphuric acid, 110 
syrup of rhubarb, 180 

Aromatics, 136 

Arrow-root, 287 

Arsenic, 251 

acid, 252 

Arsenici et hydrargyri iodidi liquor, 
256 
iodidum, 255 
pr8Bparata, 251 

Arsenious acid, 251 

Arsenite of potassa, solution of, 255 
soda, 255 

Artemisia absinthium, 87 

Arteriotomy, 13 

Artificial camphor, 62 
musk, 74 

Aspidium Filix mas, 295 

Assafetida, 69 

Assafcetida, 69 

Astragalus verus, 282 

Astringents, 112 

Atropa belladonna, 43 

Atropia, 43 

Aurantii cortex, 144 

Azedarach, 295 

6. 

Balm of Gilead tree, 217 
Balsam of fir, 217 

Peru, 225 

Tolu, 226 
Balsamodendron Myrrha, 223 
Balsamum Peruvianum, 225 

Tolutanum, 226 
Bandages, 15, 
Barbaaoes aloes, 181 
Barberry, 82 
Barilla, 260, 261 
Barley, 290 
Barosma crenata, 210 
Basilicon ointment, 220 
Baths, 16-18 
Bean of St. Ignatius, 159 
Bearberry, 120 
Belladonna, 43 
Benzoic acid, 225 
Benzoin, 224 
Benzoinum, 224 
Berberin, 82 
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Berberis vulgaris, 82 
Bicarbonate of potassa, 260 

soda, 262 
Bichloride of mercury, 240 
Biniodide of mercury, 242 
Bismuthi subnitras, 109 
Bitartrate of potassa, 176 
Bitter cucumber, 189 
Bittersweet, 58 
Black alder, 98 

drop, 41 

hellebore, 188 

mustard seed, 266 

oxide of mercury, 237 

pepper, 137 

poppy, 36 

snake-root, 214 

sulphuret of mercury, 243 
Blackberry root, 124 
Black-oak bark, 117 
Blennorrhetics, 211 
Blistering plaster, 273 
Bloodroot, 164 
Blue pills, 235 
Blue vitriol, 105 
Boneset, 86 

Bordeaux turpentine, 217 
Borneo camphor, 61 
Bran, 169 
Brandy, 133 

Brayera anthelmintica, 297 
Brimstone, 172 
Bromide of iron, 248 

mercury, 249 
potassium, 249 
Bromine, 248 
Brominium, 248 
Broom, 211 
Brown mixture, 286 
Brucia, 157 
Buchu, 210 
Burgundy pitch, 268 

plaster, 269 
Butternut, 180 



C. 



Caieput oil, 141 
Calamina prseparata, 106 
Calamine, 107 
Calamus, 143 
Calcined magnesia, 173 
Calois carbonas praecipitatus, 264 
prsparata, 263 



Calisaya bark, 90 
Calomel, 192. 238, 297 
Calumb, 82 
Camphene, 62 
Camphor, 61 

liniment, 63 
water, 63 
Camphora, 61 

officinarum, 61 
Camphorated soap liniment, 63 

tincture of opium, 40 
soap, 63 
Canada balsam, 217 
fleabane, 208 
pitch, 269 
turpentine, 217 
Canella, 89 

alba, 89 
Cannabis Indies, bo 
Cantharidin, 272 
Cantharis, 271 

restcatoria, 271 
viltaia, 274 
Cape aloes, 181 
Capsicin, 137 
Capsicum, 136 

annuum, 136 
Caraway, 147 
Carbonate of ammonia, 135 

iron, pills of, 101 
lead, 129 

lime, precipitated, 264 
magnesia, 174 
potassa, 259 

pure, 260 
soda, 260 

dried, 261 
zinc, precipitated, 10€ 
Carbonates of soda, 260 
Cardamom, 143 
Cardamomum, 143 
Carminatives, 131 
Carolina pink, 291 
Carota, 209 
Carrageen, 287 
Carrageenin, 287 
Carrot seed, 209 
root, 210 
Carthagena barks, 92 
Carum, 147 

carui, 147 
Caryophyllus, 140 

arom^ticus, 140 
Cascarilla, 89 
Cascarillin, 89 
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CaBsava plant, 288 
Cassia acutifolia, 182, 183 
^thiopica, 183 
cinnamon, 138 
elonffata, 182, 183 
fistula, 170 
lanceolata, 183 
marilandica, 185 
obovata, 182, 183 
purging, 170 
Castor, 74 

fiber, 74 
oil, 170 
Castoreum, 74 
Cataplasms, 280 
Catechu, 114 
Catechuic acid, 114 
Cathartics, 167 
Cathartin, 184 
Caustic potassa, 277 
Cauterants, 276 
Cayenne pepper, 136 
Centaury, 81 

Cephaelis ipecacuanha, 162 
Cerasus serotina, 97 
Cerata, 28 
Cerates, 28 

Cerate of carbonate of zinc, 106 
Spanish flies, 273 
subacetate of lead, 128 
Ceratum calamins, 107 
cantharidis, 273 
plumbi subacetatis, 128 
resine, 220 

compositum, 220 
sabinsB, 228 
simplex, 28 
zinci carbonatis, 106 
Cetraria, 286 

islandica, 286 
Cetraric acid, 286 
Cetrarin, 286 
Cevadilla, 205 
Ceylon cinnamon, 138 
Chalk mixture, 264 
prepared, 264 
Chalybeates, 99 
Chamomile, 85 

wild, 85 
Champagne wine, 133 
Chenopodium, 293 

anthelminticum, 293 
Chian turpentine, 217 
Chimaphila, 121 

macula ta, 121 
umbellata, 121 



China cinnamon, 138 
Chinese rhubarb, 178 
Chloric ether, 69 
Chloride of iron, tincture of, 102 
olefiant gas, 64 
zinc, 107, 278 
Chlorinated chlorohydric ether, 64 
Chloroform, 67 
Chloroform um, 67 
Chlorohydric acid. 111 
ether, 64 
Choke cherry, 97 
Chondrus, 287 

crispus, 287 
Chrysophanic acid, 179 
Cicuta, 53 
Cimicifuga, 214 

racemosa, 214 
Cinchona, 90 

boliviana, 90 

calisaya, 90 

condaminea, 90 

flava, 90 

micrantha, 90 

pallida, 90 

rubra, 90 
Cinchonia, 93, 95 
Cinnabar, 244 
Cinnamic acid, 226 
Cinnamomum, 138 

aromaticum, 138 
zeylanicum, 138 
Cinnamon, 138 

water, 139 
Cissampelos pareira, 223 
Citrate of iron, 103 

magnesia, solution of, 175 

potassa, 154 

solution of, 155 
Citric acid, 156 
Citrine ointment, 244 
Citrullus colocynthis, 189 
Citrus aurantium, 145 

vulgaris, 144 
Classification of Medicines, 35 
Cloves, 140 
Clysters, 33 
Coccoloba uvifera, 115 
Cocculus palmatus, 82 
Codeia, 38 
Cod-liver oil, 249 
Cofiee, 73 
Cohosh, 214 
Colchici radix, 203 

semen, 203 
Colchicia, 204 
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Colchicum, 203 

autumnale, 203 
root, 203 
seed, 204 
Cold, 17 
Colocynth, 189 
Colocynthin, 189 
Colocynthis, 189 
Colomba, 82 
Colombin, 82 
Columbo, 82 
Compound cathartic pills, 189 

decoction of sarsaparilla, 

197 
extract of colocynth, 189 
Confectio opii, 41 
ross, 123 
sennae, 185 
Confections, 24 
Conia, 53 
Conii folia, 52 

semen, 52 
Conittm, 52 

maculatum, 52 
Convolvulus scammonia, 187 
Copaiba, 220 
Copaifera officinalis, 220 
Copaivic acid, 221 
Copper, preparations of, 104 
subacetate of, 105 
sulphate of, 105, 279 
Coptis, 79 

trifolia, 79 
Coriander, 147 
Coriandrum, 147 

sativum, 147 
Cornus Florida, 96 
Corrosive chloride of mercury, 240 

sublimate, 240 
Cotula, 85 
Cowhage, 295 
Cranesbill, 118 
Cream of tartar, 176 
Creasote, 124, 219 
Creasotum, 124, 219 
Creta prsparata, 264 
Croton eleuteria, 89 
oil, 191, 275 
tiglium, 191 
Cubeba, 222 
Cubebin, 222 
Cubebs, 222 
Cupri praeparata, 104 

snbacetas, 105, 279 
sulphas, 105 



Cuprum ammoniatum, 105 
Cups, 14 

Cyanuret of potassium, 60 
Cynanchum olaefolium, 183 
Cynips quercfisfolii, 113 
Cytisus scoparius, 21 1 

D. 

Dandelion, 207 

Daphne gnidium, 198 
mezereum, 198 

Daphnin, 199 

Datura stramonium, 45 

Daturia, 46 

Daucus carota, 209 

Deadly nightshade, 43 

Decoctions, S5 

Demulcents, 279 

Deshler's salve, 220 

Dewberry root, 124 

Diaphoretics, 194 

Digestion, 25 

Digitalin, 148 

Digitalis, 148 

purpurea, 148 

Diluted hydrocyanic acid, 58 
muriatic acid, 111 
nitric acid, 111 
sulphuric acid, 110 

Diospyros, 123 

virginiana, 123 

Displacement, 25 

Distilled oils, 136 

Diuretics, 200 

Dogwood, 96 

Donovan's solution, 256 

Dorema ammoniacum, 71 

Doses of medicines, 30 

Dover's powder, 41 

Dracontium, 73 

Dracontium fcBtidum, 73 

Dried alum, 129 

carbonate of soda, 261 
sulphate of iron, 101 

Drymis Winteri, 90 

Dryobalanops camphora, 61 

Dulcamara, 58 



E. 



Eccritics, 161 
Elaterin, 190 
Elaterium, 190 
Electricity, 18 
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Electuaries, 24 

Elettaria cardamomum, 143 

Elixir vitriol, 110 

Emetia, 163 

Emetics, 161 

Emmenagogues, 227 

Emollients, 279 

Emplastrum ammoniaci, 72 

cum hydrar- 
gyro, 236 
assafcBtide, 71 
belladonnae, 45 

falbani, 71 
ydrargyri, 236 
opii, 41 

picis burgundicae, 269 
cum cantharide, 
269 
plumbi, 129 
saponis, 129 
Emulsions, 24 
Enemata, 193 
Epispastics, 270 
Epsom salt, 174 
Ergot, 159 
Ergota, 159 
Er^otin, 160 
Erigeron, 208 

Canadense, 208 
heterophyllum, 208 
Philadelphicum, 208 
Errhines, 32 
Escharotics, 276 
Essential oils, 136 
Ether, 64 

sulphuric, 64 
Etherization, 65 
Ethers, 64 
Ethiops mineral, 243 
Ethyle, 64 

Eucalyptus resinifera, 115 
Eugenia pimenta, 140 
Eupatorium, 86 

perfoliatum, 86 
Euphorbia coroUata, 106 

ipecacuanha, 106 
European rhubarb, 179 
Expectorants, 212 
Extract of aconite, 55 

belladonna, 45 
black pepper, fluid, 138 
butternut, 181 
cinchona, 94 
colchicum, 205 
colocynth, 189 



Extract of colocynth, compound, 189 
cubebs, fluid, 222 
dandelion, 208 

gentian, 81 
emlock, 54 
hemp, 56 
henbane, 48 
jalap, 187 
logwood, 117 
May apple, 187 
nux vomica, 158 
opium, 41 
quassia, 78 
rhatany, 116 
rhubarb, 180 

fluid, 185 
sarsaparilla, 197 

fluid, 197 
senna, fluid, 185 
spigeiia and senna, fluid, 

293 
stramonium leaves. 46 

seed, 47 
valerian, fluid, 72 
Extracts, 27 
Extractum cannabis, 56 

glycyrrhizsB, 285 

F. 

False august ura bark, 88 

sarsaparilla, 197 
Fennel seed, 147 
Fern, male, 295 
Ferri ammonio-citras, 103 

carbonatis, pilulae, 101 

chloridi, tinctura, 102 

citras, 103 

et potasssB tartras, 103 

ferrocyanuretum, 104 

filum, 100 

iodidi, liquor, 102 

iodidum, 102 

nitratis, liquor, 103 

oxidum hydratum, 254 

phosphas, 103 

praeparata, 99 

pulvis, 100 

ramenta, 100 

subcarbonas, 100 

sulphas, 101 
Ferrocyanuret of iron, 104 
Ferruginea, 99 
Ferrum ammoniatum, 103 
Figs, 169 
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Flag, sweet, 143 

Flax, common, 283 

Flaxseed, 283 

oil, 283 

Fleabane, Canada, 208 

Philadelphia, 208 
various-leaved, 208 

Florida arrow- root, 288 

Fluid extracts, 27 

FoBniculum, 147 

vulgare, 147 

Formyle, tercbloride of, 67 

Fowler*s solution, 255 

Foxglove, 148 

Frasera Walteri, 98 

Frictions, 15 



G.. 

Gaduin, 250 

Gad us morrhua, 249 

Galbanum, 71 

Galipea officinalis, 88 

Galla, 113 

Gallic acid, 113 

Galls, 113 

Gamboge, 189 

Gam begin, 189 

Garlic, 216 

Gaultheria, 145 

procumbens, 145 

Gentian, 80 

Gentiana, 80 

lutea, 80 

Gentianin,.80 

Geranium, 118 

maculatum, 118 

Geum rivale, 98 

Gillenia, 163 

stipulacea, 164 
trifoliata, 163 

Ginger, 142 

Glauber's salt, 175 

Glycyrrhiza, 284 

echinata, 285 
glabra, 284 

Glycyrrhizin, 285 

Goldthread, 79 

Goulard's cerate, 128 
extract, 127 

Granati fructus cortex, 123 
radicis cprtex, 296 

Green vitriol, 101 

Guaiac, 197 



Guaiaci lignum, 197 
resina, 197 
Guaiacin, 198 
Guaiacum, 197 

officinale, 197 
wood, 198 
Gum, 281 

Arabic, 280 
Senegal, 281 
Turkey, 281 



H. 



Haematics, 229 
Haematinics, 229 
Haematoxylon, 117 

campechianum, 117 
Hardback, 98 
Heat, 16 
Hedeoma, 146 

pulegioides, 146 
Hellebore, American, 205 
black, 188 

white, 205 
Helleborus niger, 188 
Hemlock, 52 
Hemp, Indian, 56, 207 
Henbane, 47 

leaves, 47 
seed, 47 
Henry's mognesia, 173 
Hepatic aloes, 181 
Heuchera, 124 

Americana, 124 
Hiera picra, 89 
Hirudo decora, 14 

medicinalis, 14 
Hoffman's anodyne, liquor, 76 
Honey, 169 
Honeys, 26 
Hops, 56 
Horde um, 290 

distichon, 290 
Horehound, 147 
Horsemint, 147 
Howard's calomel, 239 
Humulus, 56 

lupulus, 56 
Hundred-leaved roses, 123 
Husband's magnesia, 173 
Huxham's tincture of bark, 94 
Hydrargyri chloridum corrosivum, 
240 

27 
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Hydrargyri chloridum mite, 236 
iodidam, 242 

rabrum, 242 
oxidum nigrum, 237 
rubrum, 237 
nitratis, unguentum, 

244 
pernitratis liquor, 278 
praeparata, 230 
Bulphus flavus, 243 
Bulphuretum nigrum, 

243 
Bulphuretum rubrum, 
244 
Hydrargyrum ammoniatum, 243 

cum cret&, 236 
Hydrated peroxide of iron, 254 
Hydrocyanic acid, 58 
Hyoscyami folia, 47 

semen, 47 
Hyoscyamia, 48 
HyoBcyamuB, 47 

niger, 47 

I. 

Iceland moss, 286 
Igaauric acid, 157 
Ignatia amara, 159 
irUcium anisatum, 147 
India opium, 37 
senna, 183 
Indian hemp, 56. 207 

tobacco, 50 
Infusions, 24 
Irritants, 265 
Iodide of arsenic, 255 

and mercury, 256 

iron, 102 

lead, 128 

mercury, 242 

potassium, 247 

starch, 247 

sulphur, 247 

zinc, 247 
Iodine, 245 
lodinium, 245 
Ipecacuanha, 162 

American, 163 
Ipomoea Jalapa, 185 
Irish moss, 287 
Iron, preparations of, 99 
Iron filings, 100 
Iron wire, 100 
iBBueB, 15 



J. 

Jalap, 185 

Jalapa, 185 

James's powder, 153 

Jamestown weed, 45 

Janipha manihot, 288 

Jerusalem oak, 293 

Jesuit's powder, 93 

Je weirs calomel, 239 

Juglans,'180 

cinerea, 180 

Jujube paste, 282 

Juniper. 209 

Juniperus, 209 

communis, 209 
sabina, 228 
Virginiana, 228 



K. 

Kermes mineral, 152 
Kinic acid, 92 
Kino, 115 
Kousso, 297 
Krameria, 116 

triandra, 116 
Krameric acid, 116 



L. 

Lac assafcetida;, 71 
sulphuris, 173 
Lactuca sativa, 42 
Lactucarium, 42 
Lactucin, 42 
Lard, 291 

oil, 291 
Laudanum, 41 
Lavandula, 146 

vera, 146 
Lavender, 146 
Laxatives, 169 
Lead plaster, 129 
Lead, preparations of, 125 
Ledoyen's disinfecting fluid, 126 
Leeches, 14 
Lemon-iuice, 156 
Leontodon taraxacum, 207 
Lichen Islandicus, 286 
Lignum vit8B, 197 
Lime, preparations of, 263 
Lime-water, 263 
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LinimentB, 28 
Liniment am ammonia, 268 
calcis, 264 
cam phone, 63 
cantharidis, 274 
aaponia camphoratam, 
63 
Linimentnm terebinthinae, 219 
Linseed oil, 283 
Linum, 283 

usitatissimam, 283 
Liquor ammonie, 134, 275 

acetatis, 155 
fortior. 134 
anenici et hydrargjrri iodidi, 
256 
Liquor calcis, 263 

ferri iodidi, 102 
iodinii compositus, 246 
magnesisB citratis, 175 
morphise sulphatis, 42 
plumbi subaoetatis, 127 
potassae, 259 

arsenitis, 255 
carbonatis, 260 
citratis, 155 
Liquorice, 285 

root, 284 
Liriodendrin, 88 
Liriodendron, 88 

tulipifera, 88 
Litharge, 129 
Lobelia, 50 

inflata, 50 
Lobelina, 50 
Logwood, 117 
Lozenges, 24 
Lunar caustic, 276 
Lupulin, 57 
Lupuiite, 57 



M. 

Mace, 139 

Maceration, 25 

Madder, 229 

Madeira wine, 133 

Magnesia, 173 

preparations of, 263 

Magnesiffi carbonas, 174 

citratis liquor, 175 
sulphas, 174 

Magnetism, 19 

Magnolia, 87 



Magnolia acuminata, 87 
glauca, 87 
tripelata, 87 
Male fern, 295 
Malt, 290 

liauors, 133 
Mandrake, 187 
Manna, 169 
Mannite, 170 
Maranta, 287 

arundinacea, 287 
Marjoram, 147 
Marrubium, 147 

vulgare, 147 
Materia medica, definition of, 13 
May*apple, 187 
May- weed, 85 
Meadow saffron, 203 
Measures and weights, 29 
Meconic acid, 37 
Medicines, definition of, 19 
Melaleuca cajuputi, 141 
Melia azedarach, 295 
Mellita, 26 
Mentha piperita, 146 

viridis, 146 
Mercurial ointment, 236 
pills, 235 
plaster, 236 
Mercury, preparations of, 230 

with chalk, 236 
Mezereon, 198 
Mezereum, 198 
Mild chloride of mercury, 238 
Milk of assafetida, 71 
Mistura assafcBtidse, 71 
Crete, 264 
ferri compoeita, 101 
glycyrrfaizs compoeita, 286 
Mixtures, 24 

Modus operandi of medicines, 20 
Molasses, 169 
Momordica elalerium, 190 
Monarda, 147 

punctata, 147 
Monkshood, 54 
Montpelier scammony, 188 
Morphia, 41 

preparations of, 42 
Morphias acetas, 42 
murias, 42 
sulphas, 42 
Moschus, 73 

moschiferus, 73 
Moza, 17 
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Mucilage, 281 
Mucilago acacie, 282 
Mucuna, 295 

pruriens, 295 
Muriate of ammonia, 256 

morphia, 42 
Muriatic acid, HI 
Musk, 73 
Mustard, 266 
Myristica, 139 

moschata. 139 
Mfrospermum peruiferum, 225 
toluiferum, 226 
Myroeyne, 266 
Myrrh, 223 
Myrtus pimenta, 140 



N. 

Narcotict, 35 
Narcotina, 37 
Narthez assafcetida, 69 
NatroD, 260 
Neurotics, 35 
Neutral mixture, 155 
Nicotiana tabacum, 48 
Nicotianin, 49 
Nicotine, 49 
Nightshade, black, 58 
deadly, 43 
Nitrate of lead, 128 

potassa, 153 

silver, 107 

fused, 107, 276 
Nitre, 153 
Nitric acid, 110 
Nitro-muriatic acid, 111 
Norway spruce, 268 
Nutmeg, 139 
Nuz vomica, 156 



O. 

Oak bark, 117 

Oil of amber, 75 
anise, 147 
bitter almonds, 60 
cajeput, 141 
camphor, 62 
caraway, 147 
cinnamon, 139 
cloves, 140 
copaiba, 221 



Oilofcubebs, 222 
ergot, 160 
fennel, 147 
horsemint, 147 

i'uniper, 209 
avender, 146 
mace, 139 
maijoram, 147 
mustard, 266 
nutmeg, 140 
partridge- berry, 145 
pennyroyal, 147 
peppermint, 146 
pimento, 141 
rosemary, 146 
rue, 228 
sassafras, 199 
savine, 228 
spearmint, 146 
tar, 219 
tobacco, 49 

turpentine, 141, 218, 268 
valerian, 72 
vitriol, 110 
wormseed, 294 
Oils, distilled, 136 
Ointment of ammoniated mercury, 
243 
belladonna, 45 
carbonate of lead, 129 
galls, 114 
iodide of lead, 128 
iodide of mercury, 242 
iodide of potassium, 

248 
iodine, 247 
mezereon, 199 
nitrate of mercury, 244 
ozide of zinc, 106 
red iodide of mercury, 

242 
red ozide of mercury, 

238 
Spanish flies, 274 
stramonium, 47 
subacetate of copper, 

105 
sulphur, 172 
tobacco, 50 
tar, 220 
Ointments, 28 
Olea Europiea, 170 
Oleum aethereum, 76 

amygdalae amars, 60 
cajupuii, 141 
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Oleum morrhun, 249 

olive, 170 

rtcini, 170 

succini rectificatum, 75 

terebinthins, 141, 218, 

tiglii, 191 
Olive oil, 170 
Opium, 36 

plaster, 41 
Opodelaoc, 63 
Orange peel, 144 
Origaoum, 147 

vulgare, 147 
0mu8 Europaea, 169 
Oxide of zinc, 106 
Ozymel, 26 

of squill, 203 
Oyster-shell, prepared, 264^ 



P. 

Pale bark, 91 
Palma Chrisd, 170 
Papaver somniferum, 36 
Parej^oric elixir, 40 
Paretra, 223 

brava, 223 
Partridge -berry, 145 
Peaches, 169 
Pearl barley, 290 

sago, 289 
Pearlash, 259 
Pennyroyal, 146 
Pepper, black, 137 

Cayenne, 136 

white, 137 
Peppermint, 146 
Percolation, 25 
Persian opium, 37 
Persimmon, 123 
Peruvian bark, 90 
Petroselinum sativum, 211 
Pharmacy, definition of, 19 
Phloridzin, 98 
Phosphate of iron, 103 
soda, 175 
Phosphorus, 136 
Pills. 23 
Pilulie ferri carbonatis, 101 

bydrargyri, 235 
Pimenta, 140 
Pimento. 140 
Pimpinella anisum, 147 
Pinkroot, 291 



Pinus palustris, 217 

tapda, 217 
Piper, 137 

cubeba, 222 
268 nigrum, 137 

Piperin, 138 
Pipsissewa, 121 
Pilch, 219 

Pix Burgundica, 268 
Canadensis, 269 
liquids, 219 
Plasters, 28 
Plumbi acetas, 127 

carbonas, 129 
iodidum, 128 
nitras, 128 

oxidum semivitreum, 128 
preparata, 125 
subacelatis liquor, 127 
Podophyllum, 187 

peltatnm, 187 
Poison -oak, 159 
Polygala senega, 212 
Polygalic acid, 213 
Pomegranate rind, 123 

root, bark of, 296 
Poppy, black, 36 
white, 36 
Poppy-heads, 36 
Port wine, 133 
Potassa, 277 

preparations of, 258 
solution of, 259 
with lime, 277 
Potassae acetas, 201 

bicarbonas, 260 
bitartras, 176 
carbonas, 259 

purufl, 260 
citras, 154 
niiras, 153 
sulphas, 176 
tartras, 177 
Potassii bromidum, 248 
cyanuretum, 60 
iodidum, 247 
Potato, 58 

flies, 274 
Potentilla tormentilla, 123 
Powder of aloes and canella, 89 

ipecacuanha and opium, 
41 
Powder of iron, 100 

tin, 297 
Powders, 23 

27* 
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Precipitated carbonate of lime, 264 

zIdc, 106 
Prepared calamine, 106 
chalk, 264 
oyster-shell, 264 
Pride of China, 295 
Prinos ▼erticiUatus, 98 
Prunes, 169 
Pranus Virginiana, 97 
Prussian blue, 104 
Prussic acid, 58 
Pterocarpus erinaceus, 115 

marsupium, 115 
Pulp of prunes, 185 

purging cassia, 170 
tamarinds, 185 
Pulverization, 23 

Pulvis antimonialis compoeitus, 153 
aromaticus, 143 
ipecacuanhee et opii, 41 
Punica granatum, 123 
Purging cassia, 170 
Pyroligneous acid, 219 



Q. 

Quassia, 78 

amara, 78 
Quassin, 78 
Quercitron, 118 
Quercus alba, 117 

infectoria, 113 
tinctoria, 117 
Quinia, 92 
Quinis sulphas, 95 



R. 

Raisins, 169 

Rectified oil of amber, 75 

Red bark, 91 

cedar, 228 

iodide of mercury, 242 

oxide of mercury, 237 

precipitate, 238 

roses, 123 

suiphuret of mercury, 244 

wine, 133 
Refrigerants, 148, 153 
Resin, 220 

cerate, 220 
plaster, 220 
Resina, 220 



Rhatany, 116 
Rheum, 178 

palmatum, 178 
Rhubarb, 178 
Rhus toxicodendron, 159 
Ricin, 171 

Ricinus communis, 170 
Rochelle salt, 177 
Rosa centifolia, 123 

Gallica, 123 
Rose water, 123 
Rosemary, 146 
Rosin, 220 
Rosmarinus, 146 

officinalis, 146 
Rubefacients, 265 
Rubia, 229 

tinctorum, 229 
Rubus trivialis, 124 

villosus, 124 
Rue, 228 

Russian rhubarb, 179 
Ruta, 228 

graveolens, 228 
Rye, 159 



S. 

Sabbatia, 81 

angularis, 81 
Sabina, 228 

Saccbarum Saturni, 127 
Sage, 147 
Sago, 289 

Saeus Rumphii, 289 
Sal ammoniac, 256 
diureticus, 201 
Salep, 290 
Salicin, 97 

Saline cathartics, 173 
Salix, 97 

alba, 97 
Salt of tartar, 260 
Saltpetre, 153 
Salvia, 143 

officinalis, 147 
Sanguinaria, 164 

Canadensis, 164 
Sarsaparilla, 195 

false, 197 
Sarsaparillin, 196 
Sassafras medulla, 284 
officinale, 199 
pith, 284 
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Sassafras radicis cortex, 199 

Savine, 228 
Scabious, 209 
Scammonium, 187 
Scammony, 187 
Scilla, 201, 216 

maritima, 201 
Scillitin, 202 
Seaside grape, 115 
Secale cereale, 159 
Sedarives, 147 
Seidlitz powders, 178 
Senega, 212 
Senesai gum, 281 
Seneka, 212 
Senna, 182 

American, 185 
Serpentaria, 83 
Sesquioxide of iron, 100 
Sherry wine, 133 
Sialagogues, 232 
Signs and abbreviations, 299 
Silver fir, American, 217 
Simaruba, 79 

excelsa, 78 
officinalis, 79 
Simple cerate, 28 
Simple ointment, 28 

syrup, 27 
Sinapis, 166, 266 
alba, 266 
nigra, 266 
Sinapisin, 266 
Sinapism, 267 
Skunk cabbase, 73 
Slippery elm bark, 283 
Smiiacin, 196 
S mi lax officinalis, 195 
Smyrna opium, 36 
Snakeroot, black, 214 
seneka, 212 
Virginia, 83 
Soap liniment, 63 
plaster, 129 
Socotrine aloes, 181 
Soda, carbonates of, 260 

powders, 262 
Sodae bicarbonas, 262 

carbonas, 261 

carbonas exsiccatas, 261 

carbonates, 260 

et potassse tartras, 177 

phosphas, 175 

sulpnas, 175 
Solania, 58 



Solanum dulcamara, 58 
nigrum, 58 
tuberosum, 58 
Soluble tartar, 177 
Solutions, 25 
Spanish flies, 271 
Spastics, 156 
Spearmint, 146 
Spermaceti, 291 
Spigelia, 291 

Marilandica, 291 
Spikenard, American, 197 
Spiraea tomentosa, 98 
Spiritus aetheris compositus, 76 
nitrici, 155 
ammoniae, 135 

aromaticQS, 135 
iuniperi compositus, 209 
lavandulae, 146 

compositus, 146 
Mindereri, 155 
myristicae, 140 
pimentae, 141 
rosmarini, 146 
vini Gallici, 133 
Spurge, ipecacuanha, 166 

large flowering, 166 
Squill, 201, 216 
Squirting cucumber, 190 
Stanni pulvis, 297 
Star aniseed, 147 
Stimulants, 131 
Stramonii folia, 45 
radix, 45 
semen, 45 
Stramonium, 45 
Strychnia, 158 
Strychnos nux vomica, 156 
Styrax benzoin, 224 
Subacetate of copper, 105 

lead, solution of, 127 
Subcarbonate of iron, 100 
Sublimed sulphur, 172 
Subnitrate of bismuth, 109 
Succinic acid, 75 
Succinum, 75 
Suet, 291 
Sugar of lead, 127 
Sulphate of alumina and potassa, 129 
copper, 105, 167, 279 
iron, 101 
magnesia, 174 
mercury, yellow, 243 
morphia, 42 
potassa, 176 
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Sulphate of quinia, 95 
soda, 175 
sine, 106, 167 
Sulpho-Binapiflin, 267 
Salphur, 172 

lotam, 172 
precipitatum, 173 
Sttlphuret of antimony, 152 

mercury, black, 243 
red, 244 
Sulphurio acid, 110 
ether, 64 
SuppositorieB, 33 
Suppurants, 275 
Sweet spirit of nitre, 155 
Sydenham's laudanum, 41 
Symplocarpus foetidus, 73 
Syrup, 27 

Syrup of almonds, 61 
garlic, 216 
ginger, 142 
^um Arabic, 282 
ipecacuanha, 163 
poppies, 36 
rhubarb, 160 

aromatic, 180 
sarsaparil la,compound ,197 
seneka, 214 
squill, 203 

compound, 203 
tolu, 226 

wild-cherry bark, 98 
Syrups, 27 



T. 



Tabacum, 48 
Tamarinds, 169 
Tannic acid, 112 
Tapioca, 288 
Tar, 219 

water, 219 
Tarazacin, 208 
Taraxacum, 207 
Tartar emetic, 150, 167 
Tartaric acid, 178, 262 
Tartrate of antimony and potassa, 
150 

iron and potassa, 103 

potassa, 177 

potassa and soda, 177 



Tea, 73 

Tea-berry, 145 
Terchlonde of formyie, 67 
Terebinthina, 217 
Terra iaponica, 114 
Tersufphuret of antimony, 152 
Testa prsBparata, 264 
Thornapple, 45 
Thorough wort, 86 
Tin, powdered, 297 
Tincture of aconite leaves, 55 

root, 55 

aloes, 182 

and myrrh, 182 

assafetida, 71 

belladonna, 45 

benzoin, compound,225 

black hellebore, 188 

blood-root, 165 

camphor, 63 

cardamom, 143 

compound, 143 

castor, 75 

catechu, 115 

capsicum, 137 

chloride of iron, 102 

cinnamon, 139 

compound, 139 

colchioum seed, 205 

columbo, 83 

cubebs, 223 

foxglove, 150 

galls, 114 

gentian, compound, 81 

ginger, 142 

guaiac, 198 

ammoniated, 198 

hemlock, 54 

henbane, 48 

hops, 57 

iodine, 246 

i'alap, 187 
Lino, 116 
lobelia, 52 
lupulin, 57 
myrrh, 224 
nux vomica, 158 
oil of peppermint, 146 

spearmint, 146 
opium, 40 

acetated, 41 
camphorated, 40 
Peruvian bark, 94 

compound, 94 
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Tincture of quassia, 79 

rhatany, 116 

rhubarb, 180 

and aloes, 180 
and gentian, 
180 

rhubarb and senna, 180 

senna and iaiap, 185 

soap, camphorated, 63 

Spanish flies, 211 

squill, 203 

stramonium, 47 

Tolu, 226 

valerian, 72 

ammoniated, 
72 
Tincture of Virginia snakeroot, 85 
Tinctures, 25 
Tinnivelly senna, 183 
Tobacco, 48 
Tolu, balsam of, 226 
Tonics, 76 

Topical medicines, 265 
Tormentil, 123 
Tormentilla, 123 
Toxicodendron, 159 
Tragacanth, 282 
Tragacantha, 282 
Tragacanthin, 282 
Tripoli senna, 183 
Troches, 24 
Tulip-tree bark, 88 
Turkey gum, 280 
opium, 36 
rhubarb, 178 
Turner's cerate, 107 
Turpentine, 217 

American, 217 

Bordeaux, 217 

Canada, 217 

Chian, 217 

Venice, 217 

white, 217 
Turpeth mineral, 243 



U. 

Ulmus, 283 

fulva, 283 
Unguentum antimonii, 275 

hydrargyri, 236 
Uva ursi, 120 



V. 

Valerian, 72 
Valeriana, 72 

officinalis, 72 
Valerianic acid, 72 
Vallet's ferruginous pills, 101 
Venesection, 13 
Veratria, 205 
Veratrum album, 205 

sabadilla, 206 
viride, 205 
Verdigris, 105 
Vermilion, 244 
Vesicating taffetas, 274 
Vesicants, 270 
Vienna paste, 277 
Vinegar of colchicum, 205 
opium, 41 
squill, 203 
Vinegars, 26 
Vinum, 133 

album, 133 

rubrum, 133 
Virginia snakeroot, 83 
Volatile alkali, 135 

liniment, 268 

oils, 136 

W. 

Warming plaster, 269 
Warner's gout cordial, 180 
Water evens, 98 

of ammonia, 134 
Weights and measures, 29 
White arsenic, 251 

hellebore, 205 
vitriol, 106 
wine, 133 
White-oak bark, 117 
Wild carrot, 209 

chamomile, 85 
cherry bark, 97 
Willow, 97 
Wine, 133 

of aloes, 182 

colchicum root, 205 
seed, 205 
ergot, 161 
ipecacuanha, 163 
opium, 41 
rhubarb, 180 
white hellebore, 205 
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Wine-whey, 133 
Wintera, 90 
Winter's bark, 90 
Wolfsbane, 54 
Woody niehtshade, 58 
Wormseed, 293 
Wormwood, 87 



Y. 

Yellow bark, 90 
pine, 217 



Yellow sulphate of mercury, 243 

Z. 

Zinc, preparations of, 105 
Zinci acetas, 106 

carbonas prsBcipitatus, 106 

chloridum, 107, 278 

iodidum, 247 

ozidum, 106 

salphas, 106 
Zingiber, 142 

officinale, 142 



THE END. 
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